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1.1 


The  great  educational  efforls  of  the  Seminaries  and 
Colleges  of  Lower  Canada  for  the  last  lialf  century, 
are  abundantly  testified,  at  the  present  moment,  by  the 
number  and  activity  of  their  old  pupils  presenting 
themselves  in  the  periodicals  of  tlic  day,  as  candidatea 
for  literary  fame. 

History,  biography,  poetry,  fiction,  and  even  the  fine 
arts,  have  each  now  in  Lower  Canada  their  shrine, 
with  devotees,  whose  offerings  are  characterized  by 
no  mean  talent. 

Their  fellow  countrymen  seem  to  welcome  this 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  their  literary  history  with  a 
national  pride  and  gratitude,  and  to  accord  their 
efforts  a  hearty  encouragement. 

"  Le Foyer  Canadien^^  or  "The  Canadian  Heartli," 
and  "  Les  Soirees  Canadiennes  "  or  "  Canadian 
Evenings,"  are  the  two  most  popular  serials,  in 
which  the  old  people  are  hastening,  as  it  were,  to 
deposit  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them, — as  well 
as  their  own  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  habits, 
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customs  and  old  lyrics  of  their  forefathers, — to  preserve 
them  for  the  future  use  of  the  historian.  While  the 
younger  generation  are  contributing  through  the  same 
channels,  their  songs,  based  on  more  classic  models, 
and  their  stories  of  every  day  life,  often  full  of  practical 
and  enlightened  instruction.  • 

But  added  to  these  sources  of  literary  supply,  are 
to  be  found  contributions  from  men  of  the  highest 
literary  pretensions,  and  upon  subjects  of  such  general 
interest  and  usefulness,  as  to  call  for  a  translation  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusion  beyond  the  limits  of  Lower 
Canada. 

The  Abbe  Ferland,  f  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Laval,  a  learned  and  popular  writer  of 
much  ability,  has,  during  the  last  year,  given  a  series 
of  articles  to  "  Le  Foyer  CanadieUy'^  constituting 
collectively  a  memoir  of  Monseigneur  Plessis,  Bishop 
of  Quebec. 

This  brief  but  interesting  memoir,  as  translated  in 
the  following  pages,  shows  that  Monseigneur  Plessis 
was  one  of  those  gifted  men,  who  combined  with 
transcendant  talent  those  eminent  virtues  to  which 
men  in  all  ages  have  universally  agreed  to  accord 
their  homage.  Mgr.  Plessis  would  have  been  great 
in  any  walk  of  life — whether  as  an  administrator,  a 
soldier,  a  lawyer  or  a  divine. 

*  Jean  llivard,  by  A.  G.-Lajoie. 

t  The  Abbe  is  now  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  history  of  Canada, 
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Everything  timi  falls  from  his  pen  or  his  lips  bear* 
the  stamp  of  gcnins  ;  nothing  could  bo  more  tenderly 
eloquent  than  his  letter  of  consolation  to  the  burnt 
out  Ursuline  Nuns  of  Three  Rivers, — nothing  more 
inspiriting  than  his  addresses  to  the  Militia, — nothing 
more  masterly  and  conclusive  than  the  logic  and 
equity  displayed  in  his  memorial  presented  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  liis  fellow  countrymen. 

A  life  of  Mgr.  Plessis  is  a  record  of  the  most 
stirring  and  important  events  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
It  was  long  a  question  after  the  cession  of  the  Province 
by  France  to  England,  whether  the  cruel  persecutions 
practised  in  Ireland  should  be  repeated  on  their 
co-religionists  of  "  New  France." 

At  the  very  period  that  men  illustrious  as  statesmen 
and  warriors  were  sent  to  govern  conquered  India, 
with  instructions  to  respect  the  obscene  and  inhuman 
rites  of  the  Hindoo, — the  destinies  of  Canada  were 
at  times  committed  to  men  whose  blind  audacity 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  could  suppress  both  the 
language  and  religion  of  the  descendants  of  the  most 
polished  and  sensitive  Irace  known  to  civilization  ; 
a  language  which  every  Court  in  Europe  had  sub- 
stituted for  its  own,  a  religion  that  had  been 
illustrated  by  the  unrivalled  discourses  of  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  ;  discourses  so  free  from 
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polemics,  so  impregnated  with  sublime  truths,  that 
no  instructed  infidel  could  read  without  emotion, 
and  no  sincere  cliriBtian  of  whatever  sect  without 
veneration. 

The  small  oligarchy  of  that  day,  formed  of  men 
holding  patented  oiHces  of  the  Crown  and  irrespon- 
sible to  the  people,  seriously  proposed  to  renew,  in 
Canada,  the  tyranny  of  the  1st  Charles  :  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  might 
govern  the  colony  without  resorting  to  the  will  of  th« 
people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives. 

Against  this  injustice  Mgr.  Plessis  opposed  himself 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  and  active  mind. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  protestant  ear  in 
Canada,  taught  to  believe  that  toleration  is  confined 
to  the  narrowest  sectarian  limits,  Mgr.  Plessis,  through 
his  whole  life  struggle,  was  the  great  champion  of 
constitutional  freedom — of  toleration  and  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Throughout  this  memoir,  he 
is  constantly  found  to  be  enunciating  those  great 
constitutional  axioms  which  have  formed  the  prin- 
ciples of  every  leading  Reformer,  from  Hampden 
down  to  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  Lord  Holland  and 
Joseph  Hume  ;  and  it  was  by  the  aid  and  advocacy 
of  these  last  named  statesmen  that  the  liberties  of  the 
Canadians  were  ultimately  assured. 

He  warred  against  the  principle  of  making  the 
interests  of  the  multitude  subservient  to  the  benefit 
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of  llie  few.  He  preached  and  practised  the  Htaunchcst 
loyalty  and  good  faith  to  the  Crown  ;  but  exacted 
loyalty  and  good  faith  in  return — he  spurned  all  bribes, 
though  often  reduced  to  the  narrowest  straits. 

Instead  of  being  obnoxious  to  the  old  charge  made 
against  the  catholic  system,  of  keeping  the  people  in 
ignorance,  he  was  untiring  in  his  cflbrts  to  extend  a 
most  liberal  education  to  the  masses.  "  Yes,  enlarge 
your  scale,  aim  at  a  more  extended  education,"  theSc 
were  his  instructions  to  his  clergy. 

Witii  indomitable  o^urage,  perseverance  and  an 
irreproachable  life,  it  is  not  difticult  to  understand 
how  such  a  man  would  unite  the  interests  and  wield 
the  whole  strength  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  thwart 
his  opponents  at  every  turn,  and  sink  to  rest  crowned 
with  success  and  victory. 

T.  13.  F. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 


OF 


MONSEIGNEUR  JOSEPH  OCTAVE  PLESSIS, 


BISHOP  Of  Qi;£l5EC. 


FIRST  PART. 

I 


Joseph  Octave  Plessis  was  bom  at  Montreal,  on  the 
3rd  March,  1763,  about  the  time  that  Canada  was  defi- 
nitely ceded  to  England  by  the  French. 

His  parents,  respectable  artizans,  had  preserved 
the  old  type  of  simplicity,  of  honesty  and  of  attach- 
ment to  religious  duties,  which  distinguished  the  old 
French  families  of  the  middle  class,  in  the  Colony  of 
la  Nouvelle  France.  Loyal,  virtuous  and  clever  in 
his  calling,  Joseph  Plessis-Belair,  father  of  the  future 
Bishop,  had  acquired  a  certain  ease,  by  his  industry, 
and  by  the  order  he  maintained  in  his  house.  His 
ancestors  arrived  in  this  Country  about  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  at  a  place 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tanneries  of  Belair. 

Louise  Menard,  the  wife  of  Louis  Plessis,  was  one 
of  those  christian  women  that  make  the  happiness  of 
a  family,  and  whose  lessons  and  example,  leave  such 
a  salutary  influence  in  the  hearts  of  their  children. 
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The  Gallic  blood,  which  ran  in  the  veins  of  young 
Plessis,  had  also  a  small  mixture  of  British  blood  ; 
for  one  of  his  grandmothers,  of  the  name  of  French, 
was  born  in  New  England.  When  very  young,  she 
was  carried  ofT  with  two  of  her  sisters  by  the  Iroquois 
of  the  Sault-Saint-Louis.  Two  of  the  poor  captives 
were  placed  and  raised  in  families  at  Montreal,  and 
were  married  to  Canadians  :  the  third,  adopted  by 
an  Iroquois  chief,  took  the  language,  the  costume  and 
the  habits  of  the  Iroquois  women  of  her  village,  but 
she  would  never  consent  to  marry,  either  with  an 
Indian  or  a  Frenchman,  f 

Raised  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  christian  family  as 
that  of  Joseph  Plessis,  young  Joseph  Octave,  could 
receive  nothing  but  examples  of  order,  regularity  and 
virtue.  Every  evening  the  children  and  the  appren- 
tices were  gathered  round  the  elders  of  the  house, 
joining  in  prayer,  reciting  their  beads  and  listening  to 
a  lecture  of  piety.  The  apprentices,  always  selected 
for  their  character  and  morals,  were  treated  as  children 


f  Mgr.  Plcs-sis  relates  that  he  went  sometimes  to  say  Mass  at  the  village 
where  his  Aunt  lived.  From  the  Sacristry,  he  could  see  the  Indians  as  they 
entered  the  Chapel  before  the  service,  ranging  themselves,  the  men  on  one 
side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  It  was  difficult  to  perceive  their 
features  which  were  partly  covered.  But  he  could  always  recognize  his 
Aunt,  whose  tall  figure  and  European  walk,  distinguished  her  from  her 
companions. 

The  late  Mr.  Dnveluy,  formerly  old  cure  of  Lotbiniere,  was  a  grandson 
of  one  of  the  ladies  who  bore  the  name  of  French.  In  fact,  a  great  number 
of  Canadian  families,  reckoned  among  their  ancestors,  the  daughters  of 
English  families  captured  by  Indians  domiciled  near  Montreal  and  at  Saint- 
Fran<jois-du-Lnc.  These  were  always  respected  by  the  christian  warriors 
when  captured,  and  ordinarily  adopted  into  Canadian  families.  Sometimes 
however,  they  preferred  remaining  among  the  Iroquois  women  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  mothers  or  sisters. 

When  Deerficld,  a  town  in  Massachussets,  was  taken  by  Hertel  in  1704, 
the  Indians  and  the  Canadians  who  accompanied  him,  made  a  great  many 
prisoners,  and  among  others  the  Minister  of  the  place,  Williams  and  many 
of  his  children.  In  1706,  Williams  and  57  other  English  prisoners  obtained 
their  liberty  with  permission  to  return  to  Deerfield.  Eunice,  however, 
one  ol  the  daughters  of  Williams,  had  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  Iroquois 
families  of  the  Sault,  and  had  become  a  catholic.  In  spite  of  the  solicita- 
tions of  her  parents,  she  refused  to  leave  the  village,  and  some  years  after, 
married  an  Iroquois.  Eunice  visited  her  parents  in  New  England  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  she  p^-sisted  in  retaining  the  Iroquois  costume  and  in 
telling  her  beads,  to  the  t  2at  annoyance  of  her  two  brothers,  who  had 
become  Ministers  themselves.  From  Eunice  Williams,  was  descended  the 
eccentric  Eleazar  Williams,  who  though  born  at  the  Sault-Saint-Louis, 
pretended  nevertheless  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 


of  the  house,  and  their  conduct  was  watched,  with  the 
greatest  care.  Once  a  nnonth,  in  company  with  their 
master  and  his  two  sons  Joseph  and  Louis,  they  resor- 
ted to  the  church  for  confession,  and  it  was  under  the 
eyes  of  their  master  that  they  assisted  at  the  offices  of 
the  church  on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  On  her  part 
Madame  Plessis  performed  the  same  duties  towards 
her  three  daughters,  and  the  female  servants  of  their 
establishment. 

A  strong  worker  himself,  M.  Joseph  Plessis  ac- 
customed all  who  depended  upon  him  to  employ  their 
time  properly,  and  to  be  orderly  in  their  labor.  The 
forging  for  the  year  was  always  laid  out  in  advance  ; 
every  species  of  work  being  accorded  to  its  proper 
season,  and  the  arrangement  once  determined  upon, 
was  invariably  followed. 

The  articles  prepared  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Plessis,  were  nearly  all  destined  for  the  com..ierce  of 
the  merchants  of  Montreal,  with  the  Indians  of  the 
north-west.  TLus  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
master  and  his  workmen  manufactured  axes  o£ treaty  • 
for  the  Indian  trade.  These  they  deposited  in  a  store 
before  they  were  completely  finished,  and  the  reason 
was  this.  The  master  of  the  forge,  observed  in  all  their 
rigour,  the  fasio  ordained  by  the  church.  While  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  a  fast  of  one  or  two  days 
per  week,  gave  no  hindrance  to  his  ordinary  labor;  but 
as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  as  much  during 
the  forty  days  of  Lent,  he  therefore  reserved  the  lighter 
work  for  that  season.  At  that  time,  the  heavy  ham- 
mers were  allowed  to  repose  on  the  anvil,  and  as  there 
remained  nothing  more  to  do  to  the  axes,  but  to  polish 
and  sharpen  them,  all  the  workmen  could  observe 
their  fasts  strictly,  without  overworking  themselves 
and  injuring  their  health. 

The  same  spirit  of  order  that  characterized  their 
business  arrangements,  was  observed  in  the  delails  of 
the  domestic  economy,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  mother  of  the  family.     At  the  same  time  great 

*  The  goods  furnished  to  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  their  peltries  were 
called  articles  de  traite. 
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liberality  was  practised,  leaving  no  room  for  complaint 
upon  the  part  of  llic  employes.  With  such  examples 
before  him,  young  Plessis  early  contracted  that  love  of 
labour,  that  spirit  of  order,  and  that  uprightness  and 
firmne:?s,  which  ever  after  marked  iiis  career.  From 
his  tcnderest  years,  through  the  gaiety  and  irrcflexion 
of  childhood,  his  talents  peeped  out,  assuming  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  a  solid  and  brilliant  character. 
He  received  his  first  lessons  in  reading  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  at  the  same  time  was  taught  some 
chapters  of  the  short  catechism,  a  book  too  often  des- 
pised, but  which  contains  the  principles  of  a  profound 
philosophy  and  a  sublime  theology. 

The  child  grew,  and  day  by  day,  displayed  an  incli- 
nation to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  science.  His  parents 
lost  no  lime  in  placing  him  at  the  primary  school, 
founded  and  sustained  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Saint-Sulpice.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  new 
pupil  astonished  his  master ;  while  his  habitual  gra- 
vity made  him  respected  by  his  companions.  But. 
under  this  serious  demeanor,  lay  hidden  a  fund  of 
innocent  wit,  breaking  out  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
did  not  always  escape  the  notice  of  that  redoubtable 
martineJ  father  Lucetto. 

This  Father  Lucelte,  was  a  respectable  layman, 
placed  by  M.  le  cure  of  Montreal  at  the  head  of  the 
parish  school ;  the  situation  assured  him  a  modest 
salary,  together  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  Semi- 
nary.* Without  being  learned,  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  dignity  of  his  position,  by  a  severe  disci- 
pline which  kept  the  most  sprightly  in  awe. 

During  nearly  half  a  century,  Father  Lucette,  of 
whom  some  wag  out  of  revcni^e  said,  lucet  d  non  lu- 
cendo^  reigned  with  despotic  will  over  the  parish 
school  of  Montreal;  generation  after  generation  came 
to  seat  themselves,  not  under  the  shadow  --f  his  crook, 
but  of  his  rod.  Of  all  the  urchins  who  succeeded 
each  other  on  those  benches,  not  a  single  one  had 
escaped  a  visit  to  the  Black  Cabinet,  where  the  mas- 


ter  distribulcd  Corporeal  cliastisomont,  without  any 
respect  of  prnsons.* 

When  thirty  years  later  Joseph  Octave  Plessis  be- 
came Bishop,  visiting  his  native  town  for  the  first 
time  after  his  consecration,  F'ather  Lucette,  whose 
green  age  was  passed,  hut  who  recalled  with  satis- 
faction, the  services  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  youth 
of  Montreal,  was  one  of  the  first  to  throw  himself  at 
the  knees  of  the  Prelate  ;  and  to  beg  his  blessing. 
"  Monseigneur,  said  he,  yivv  benediction  if  you  please, 
yon  will  pardon  me,  I  anj  sure,  the  honor  of  having 
given  you  the  whip." 

"Very  willingly,  Father  Lucette,"  replied  the 
Bishop,    "  but   on   condition   that   you    never   try    it 
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Stiulias  at  the  Collog^e  of  Montreal — VVorIi  nt  the  forge— The  littlf  semi- 
nary ofQiiehfc — The  vaeiUioii  and  happy  journey  home  of  the  Scholar?. 

In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
taking  of  the  country  by  the  English,  the  higher 
schools  remain(;d  closed.  The  Jesuit  College  after 
having  been  during  a  century  and  a  half  the  centre 
of  letters  and  sciences  in  New  France,  had  been  de- 
livered over  to  Lawyers  and  Soldiers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  reserved  and  occupied  by  the 
old  proprietors.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec,  ruined  by 
war  and  famine,  and  its  very  existence  even  threat- 
ened by  the  Government,  could  not  collect  the  pupils, 
who  had  dispersed  during  the  siege  of  the  Capital. 

*  JVot  a  single  one:  perhap'-  that  expression  is  too  stronjgr,  for  tradition 
says,  that  a  pupil,  more  riuiniiig  iian  hi«  predecesscrs,  found  means  ol 
escaping  the  common  lot. 

Forseeing  his  fate,  he  look  the  precaution  of  drawing  on  f<even  pair  of 
breeches.  The  expected  sentence  was  pas.-cd,  and  the  condemned  went 
groaning  into  the  Blade  Cabinet.  Amiti>t  the  cries,  lamentations  and  re- 
sistance of  the  unfortunate,  the  preparations  lor  the  execution  advanced 
slowly:  rampart  alter  rampart  leli,  an<I  yet  the  place  remained  always  out 
of  reach  of  ihe  rod.  The  p.'itieme  of  Fulher  l-ucctte  wa^  exhausted,  and 
when,  alter  the  full  of  the  fourth  covering,  he  snwbelnre  him  new  entrench- 
ments, his  rod  fell  (roni  his  hands,  and  he  (elt  himself  so  badly  beaten,  that 
he  never  dared  to  renew  the  struggle  with  that  ingenioii-?  udvcrtury. 


The  prospect  for  lear:  was  deplorable  ;  a  great 
number  of  well  infornw  v*  men  had  left  the  Colony 
with  the  debria  of  the  French  Array  ;  the  ranks  of  the 
Clergy  were  thinned  by  death  ;  and  the  means  of  pro- 
curing a  superior  instruction  for  the  youth  of  Canada 
was  every  day  decreasing. 

The  extent  of  the  danger  at  length  reanimated  the 
courage  of  the  true  friends  of  the  country.  The  finances 
of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  improved  so  visibly  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  that  by  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1765,  the  directors  were  able  to  open  anew  their 
boarding  accommodation  for  those  pupils,  who  desired 
to  go  through  a  course  of  classical  studies. 

In  the  Government  of  Montreal,  a  respectable  Priest, 
M.  Curateau,  began  a  Latin  school  at  Long  Point, 
towards  1773  ;  shortly  afterwards  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Chateau  Vaudreuil,  which  thus  became  the  cradle 
of  the  College  of  Montreal.  Probably  it  was  in  that 
place,  and  under  the  rlirection  of  M.  Curateau,  that 
the  young  Plessis  learnt  the  rudiments  of  Grammar. 
The  superior  intelligence  of  the  pupil  advanced  him 
rapidly  ;  however,  it  appeared  that  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar had  not  the  same  charms  for  him  as  History  and 
Geography  ;  and  for  many  years  after  he  reproached 
himself  w^ith  not  having  given  as  much  lime  to  the 
precepts  versified  by  Despautere^  as  to  the  works  of 
Vosgien  and  Rollin. 

After  having  finished  his  course  of  Belle-Lettres  he 
became  disgusted  with  study,  and  testified  a  desire  to 
remain  at  home  with  his  father,  rather  than  return  to 
college.  Like  many  other  young  men  who  have  been 
through  the  first  half  of  a  classical  course,  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  plunge  into  the  dry  paths  of  logic,  and 
the  obscurities  of  metaphysics.  Many  a  time  after- 
wards he  acknowledged  his  error,  and  proclaimed 
the  immense  services,  that  the  one  and  the  other  had 
since  rendered  him,  in  rectifying  his  judgment,  and 
extending  the  scope  of  his  mind,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  study  of  theology. 

M.  Joseph  Plessis,  to  whom  the  student  communi- 
cated his  project,  did  not  desire  to  force  the  inclination 
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of  his  son  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  understood  well, 
that  it  would  not  do  to  compromise  the  future  of  that 
son  by  indulging  all  his  fantasies.  Ho  was  Father, 
as  the  title  was  then  understood,  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
the  head  of  the  family.  And  while  ever  ready  to  con- 
sider the  reasonable  requests  of  his  son,  he  would  h&ve 
believed  himself  sadly  wanting  in  his  duty,  had  be 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  sanctioning  any  of 
his  ephemeral  projects.  "  Very  well,  Joseph,"  he  re- 
plied to  the  young  man,  "  to-morrow  you  will  lay 
aside  the  scholars  gown,  put  on  the  apron  and  go 
down  with  me  to  the  forge.  When  you  wish  to  re 
sume  your  studies,  you  can  let  me  know."  This  was 
not  precisely  the  answer  the  young  student  expected  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  submit,  for  according  to  an 
old  expression,  the  word  of  his  father  was  the  word 
of  a  King. 

The  day  following,  Joseph  Octave  Plessis  worked 
at  the  bellows,  and  struck  the  anvil !  The  hours 
seemed  long  to  the  novice,  little  accustomed  to  manual 
labor  ;  in  short  for  a  student  who  felt  that  his  strength 
lay  in  his  intellect  rather  than  in  his  muscle,  the  trial 
was  very  hard.  Nevertheless,  during  a  whole  week 
he  held  up  stoutly  against  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  and 
above  all  against  the  vexation  of  spirit,  deprived  of  its 
usual  nourishment. 

At  last  the  disgust  and  lassitude,  superinduced  by 
his  new  occupation,  became  insupportable,  and  he 
surrendered.  With  the  consent  of  his  father,  young 
Plessis  put  off  the  apron,  resumed  the  student's  dress, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  left  with  his  father,  and 
some  fellow  pupils,  to  go  and  finish  his  studies 
at  the  little  seminary  of  Quebec ;  for  the  classes  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  been  opened  at 
Montreal. 

At  that  period  the  communications  between  the  two 
cities  were  attended  with  difficulties  which  have  long 
since  disappeared,  but  of  which  we  may  form  some 
opinion  by  the  letters  of  M.  Montgolfier,  Grand  Vicar 
of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  Superior  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Montreal  ;  every  year  towards  the  end  of  the 
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vacancies,  lie  announced  to  M.  Briand,  that  tlie  pupils 
of  the  district  of  Montreal  could  not  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  classes. 

"  I  must  inforinyour  I.ordship,"  he  writes,  the  25th 
September,  1775,  "  that  the  seliolars  of  this  part,  will 
not  be  abh;  to  assemble  soon  enough  to  begin  tlie 
classes  at  the  usual  time.  There  are  only  five  vessels 
before  the  town,  and  all  freighted  for  ihe  King.  The 
scholars  can  obtain  no  passage  in  them.  The  barges 
and  bateaux,  are  also  retained  for  the  same  service. 
They  can  then  only  go  by  land  carriage,  of  which  the 
most  are  uiiecjual  to  the  expense,  wliether  for  tiiem- 
sclves  or  their  luggage." 

On  the  9th  of  October  following,  he  returns  to  the 
same  subject  in  thesis  terms:  "  The  ecclesiastics  and 
scholars  destined  for  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  are  all 
in  a  state  of  embarrassment  how  to  get  there." 

Sometimes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  holidays, 
tired  of  waiting  the  departure  of  a  srhooner,  which 
■was  never  ready  to  weigh  her  anchor,  and  finding  their 
purse  very  light,  the  more  vigorous  pupils  would 
undert  .ke  to  gain  the  paternal  house  on  foot,  walking 
all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  These  journeys 
were  full  of  amusement,  and  left  the  juost  agreeable 
souvenirs  in  the  memory  of  the  courageous  pedestrians. 

The  navigation  by  the  schooners  was  very  slow  and 
tiresome,  especially  when  ascending  the  river.  It  is 
related  that  some  unfortunate  scholars  having  left 
Quebec  in  one  of  these  small  vessels,  in  the  middle  of 
of  the  month  of  August,  and  having  passed  five  weeks 
in  their  narrow  prison,  arrived  at  Montreal  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  vacancies  were  closing. 

Very  dillerent  was  the  land  route  for  the  strong  and 
happy  boys  who  preferred  to  follow  it.  Assembled 
in  tlie  chapel  of  the  Seminary,  the  travellers  joined  in 
a  hymn  to  the  protrectress  of  pilgrims  ;  then  the 
joyous  band  filed  out ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  court,  shouted  a  loud  adieu  to  their  .4/»ia  Matcr^ 
and  like  a  flight  of  buzzards  in  the  autumn,  directed 
themselves  toward  the  west,  which  for  them  was  the 
land  of  promise. 
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With  six  weeks  holidays  in  the  horizon,  a  li^ht 
pack  upon  their  shoulders,  and  a  heart  hounding  with 
pleasure  ;  the  yotui^' student  travelled  leisurely,  somn- 
times  to  the  refrain  of  some  popular  song,  sonietime.s 
cheered  by  the  merry  jokt'S  and  noisy  laughter  of  his 
companions.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
rested  up«)n  the  bank  of  some  stream,  or  at  tlu;  foot  of 
.some  shady  elm;  the  haversacks  were  emptied,  and 
the  provisions  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  soon  disap- 
peared before  tli(;  sharp  appetites  of  the  travellers. 
In  the  ev(»ning  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
large  while  houses  which  border  the  road  from  Quebec 
to  Montreal,  the  costume  of  the;  seminarist  procuring 
for  them  everywhere  a  favorable  reception  and  a  wel- 
come hospitality.  I. a  Grande  Chambrc  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  mcssicur.t  les  dcoliers  ;  for  them  tlie 
fire  was  made  to  sparkle  more  cheerfully  on  the 
hearth,  the  whitest  cloth  wa.s  spread  upon  the  table, 
and  the  plumpest  omelettes  followed  in  quick  success 
sion  from  the  frying  pan. 

And  in  the  barn,  or  upon  the  new  hay,  the  tired  tra- 
vellers went  to  sleep  of]'  the  fatigue  of  the  day  ;  where 
with  abundance  of  fresh  air,  they  slept  more  at  their 
ease,  and  had  no  fear  of  disagreeable  visitors. 

The  sun  up  and  all  were  on  foot ;  when,  after  a 
good  breakfast,  the  purse  bearer  of  the  party  ofTered 
to  the  kind  mistress  of  the  house,  payment  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  whole,  he  would  be  stopt 
by  a  refusal  to  accept  any  thing,  and  an  invitation  not 
to  forget  to  call  agaia  on  their  way  back. 

Monseigneur  Plessis  related  often  and  gaily,  the 
incidents  of  a  journey  he  had  thus  made  with  some 
ecclesiastics  and  more  vigorous  scholars  of  the  class 
of  philosophy.  This  episode  of  his  .student  life  had 
left  upon  his  memory  the  most  agreeable  recollections. 

At  Quebec,  the  studies  of  young  Plessis  were 
continued  with  extraordinary  success,  and  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  was  given  of  him  by  an  old 
professor  of  that  venerable  Institution  : 

"  Education,"  said  he,  "  which  ordinarily  only 
serves  to  cultivate  or  embellish  a  barren  and  ungrateful 
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soil,  did  but  deve lope  the  richness  of  his.  With  a  natural 
and  easy  wit,  at  once  broad  and  solid,  stud)'  had  no 
difficulties  that  it  could  not  smooth  down,  no  distastes 
that  it  could  not  conquer,  no  obstacles  that  it  could 
not  surmount.  Thus  he  made  rapid  progress  in  all 
his  classes  ;  and  though  he  had  competitors  and  rivals, 
none  could  dispute  with  him  the  pre-eminence." 


Ill 

Vocation — Enters  the  Eccle&iastical  State— Prolessorship— He  is  named 
Secretary  of  the  Diocese-     js  Priesthooti. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  studies,  M.  Plessis 
understood  that  he  was  called  to  embrace  the  Eccle- 
siastical State.  Though  still  very  young,  scarcely 
17  years  of  age,  he  had  attentively  considered  what 
would  be  the  best  employment  for  his  talents  ;  and 
he  had  concluded,  that  it  was  in  the  Priesthood,  that 
he  could  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  religion 
and  for  his  country.  After  the  catholic  church,  he 
loved  Canada;  and  henceforth,  this  young  man  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  atta<'.hing  himself  to  the  service  of 
God,  was  strongly  preoccupied  with  the  future  des- 
tinies of  his  native  land. 

On  the  14th  August,  1780,  at  the  moment  when  the 
pupils  were  preparing  for  the  holidays,  M.  Plessis 
received  the  tonsure  from  the  hands  of  Monseigneur 
Briand.  But  as  six  years  had  to  pass  away  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  the  Priesthood,  the  Bishop 
judged  it  proper  to  employ  him  in  teaching  ;  and  the 
new  Ecclesiastic  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  classes 
of  Belles-Lettres  and  Rhetoric  at  the  College  of 
Montreal. 

A  vast  memory,  a  correct  taste,  extended  and 
various  acquirements,  rendered  him  eminently  fit  for 
the  functions  that  he  was  called  upon  to  fulfil.  In 
commencing  his  course  he  had  however,  the  mortifi- 
cation to  discover  that  two  of  his  pupils  were  more 
advanced  than  their  master,  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Despautere,  formerly  despised,  now  took  his  revenge. 
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M.  Plessis  immediately  set  to  work  to  make  up  for 
lo3t  time,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  he  had  so 
well  engraved  on  his  memory  the  Latin  precepts  of 
the  old  grammarian,  that  forty  years  after,  he  could 
recite  whole  pages  of  him  without  faltering. 

The  pupils  soon  recognized  the  superior  talents  of 
their  professor,  who  on  his  part,  found  an  unspeakable 
pleasure  in  instructing,  and  qualifying  himself  to 
instruct  others.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  Era,  and  had  above  all  a 
particular  taste  for  Horace,  whose  choicest  pieces  he 
had  learnt  by  heart.  Thus  his  position  was  so 
pleasing  to  him,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  abandon  it. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  expressed  great  regret 
that  he  had  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  from 
the  task  of  instruction,  the  duties  of  which  agreed  so 
well  with  his  tastes. 

In  the  month  of  October  1783,  M.  Plessis  was  call- 
ed to  Quebec  by  Mgr.  Briand,  to  fill  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Diocese.  Though  he  had  not  yet 
received  holy  orders,  the  Grand  Vicars  of  Quebec,  and 
of  Montreal  conjointly,  had  such  confidence  in  his  ca- 
pacity and  discretion,  that  they  suggested  this  nomi- 
nation as  the  best  that  could  be  made. 

For  a  whole  year,  Bishop  Briand  had  suffered  so 
much  from  a  serious  sickness,  that  he  had  found  it 
iraposible  to  attend  to  business  in  a  way  that  he  could 
have  wished.  His  coadjutor,  Mgr.  D'Esgly,  was 
older  than  himself,  and  lived  at  St.  Pierre,  on  the  Is- 
land of  Orleans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Vicar 
of  Quebec,  M.  Grave,  had  to  exercise  important  func- 
tions at  the  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
Directors.  Thus  h  great  part  of  the  details  of  the 
Diocesan  Administration  fell  upon  the  Secretary  ;  and 
these  details  were  numerous  and  very  complicated, 
for  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  at  that  epoch,  extended 
fi-om  New  Orleans  to  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

By  his  discretion,  his  regularity  and  his  aptitude  for 
business,  the  young  levite  proved  that  he  deserved  the 
entire  confidence  tliat  his  Superiors  accorded  him.  His 
respect  and  devotion  for  the  venerable   Bishop,  with 


whom  he  liveil,  were  without  bounds;  and  eacli  day 
he  endeavoured  to  imitate  that  beautiful  mode!  of 
Ecclesiaslieal  life  that  he  had  ever  before  jiis  eyes.  Be- 
tween these  two  men,  so  ditVercnt  in  a^e  and  rank, 
but  so  worthy  of  one  anotlier,  a  profound  sympathy 
was  established  ;  founded  upon  a  similarity  of  tastes, 
of  sentiments,  and  of  eharacter. 

It  was  under  a  master  so  able  and  so  virtuous,  that 
M.  Plessis  formed  his  views  of  the  Sneerdofal  chaiac- 
ter,  and  aequired  withouteflbrt,that  varied  information, 
whieh  subsequently  beeame  so  useful  to  him  in  tlie 
direetion  of  tlie  artairs  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  In 
his  conversations  with  the  old  Hisliop,  he  gathered 
much  valuable  information,  upon  the  (!auses  whieh 
had  brouijht  about  the  fall  of  the  French  Government 
in  Canada,  and  upon  the  men  who  directed  the  afthirs 
of  the  Colony,  i)efore  it  had  been  ceded  to  England. 
Thi^se  eonversalions  doubtless  had  their  inlluence 
on  the  npinioris  that  M.  Plessis  formed,  touching 
the  merit  of  the  two  Governments,  In  considering 
the  system  of  vexatious  trickery  organized  against  the 
church,  and  tlie  people  of  the  country,  by  some  of  the 
Chiefs  and  subordinate  employes,  who  were  sent  by 
the  Court  of  Louis  W,  at  that  time  under  tlie  sccjjtre 
of  Madame  Pompadour,  he  could  not  but  admit  that 
under  the  English  Government,  ihe  Catholic  Clergy 
and  rural  popi^lation,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  was 
accorded  to  them  before  the  contjuest. 

The  relations  between  the  Bishop  and  his  Secretary 
soon  became  modified,  without  however,  being  inter- 
rupted in  their  object.  The  failing  health  of  Mgr. 
Briand  prevented  him  from  occujiying  himself  as  ac- 
tively as  he  could  have  wished  in.  the  allairs  of  the 
Diocese.  Tlie  eflbrts  that  he  made  to  relieve  ihe 
spiritual  necessities  cf  his  flock  exhausted  his  strength, 
and  his  delicate  ci>nsei(>nce  was  much  disturbed  by 
this  state  of  things.  The  Holy  See  therefore  acceded 
to  his  representations,  and  relieved  him  of  the  burden 
which  was  overwhelming  him.  On  the  'iOlh  Novem- 
ber, 178J,  the  Prelnir  transferred  to  his  Coadjutor  the 
title  and  charge  of  Bishop  of  Quebec. 
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Mgr.  D'Esgly  hastened  to  call  to  his  assistance  a 
younger  and  stronger  man.  At  Detroit,  resided  as 
Cure  and  Grand  Vicar,  a  respectable  priest  who  had 
been  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  and  Superior 
of  tiie  Seminary  of  Quebec  ;  a  preacher  distinguished 
by  the  unction  and  iluency  of  his  discourses;  a  man 
recommended  by  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  his  truly 
ecclesiastical  life;  M.  Jean  Francois  Hubert  had  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  his  Bishop,  the  esteem  of  his 
confreres,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  (utizens  ;  when 
his  zeal  induced  him  to  offer  for  the  mission  of  Detroit, 
far  removed  from  the  Episcopal  City,  and  separated 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  Province  by  vast  soli- 
tudes. It  was  upon  this  estimable  priest  that  the 
choice  of  Mgr.  D'Esgly  fell. 

M.  Hubert  named  Bishop  of  Almyre  and  Coadjutor 
of  Mgr.  D'Esgly  by  Pope  Pius  VI,  was  consecrated  at 
Quebec  the  29th  N'ovcmber,  1786.  He  had  to  fix  his 
residence  in  that  city,  and  was-  charged  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Diocese  ;  for 
the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  titular  Bishop  retained 
him  in  his  parish  at  St.  Pierre. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Coadjutor  was  glad 
to  profit  by  the  experience  and  light  of  M.  Plessis,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  tiie  priesthood  on  the  lltli 
March  preceding.  Though  the  new  priest  was  only 
23  years  of  age,  such  was  tiie  general  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  capacity,  that  his  concurrence  in  the 
Diocesan  administration  appeared  absolutely  neces- 
sarv. 

At  the  death  of  Mgr.  D'Esgly  in  1788,  the  Coad- 
jutor took  possession  of  his  seat,  and  appreciated  more 
and  more  the  talents  of  his  Secretary.  In  1789, 
some  of  tJie  officers  of  the  Government  proposed  to 
found  at  Quebec,  a  University,  which  might  be  used 
at  once  by  catholics  and  prolestants.  The  plan  was 
artfully  combined  for  placing  the  means  of  superior 
instruction  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  French 
race  and  of  Catholicism.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
employ  the  properly  of  the  Jesuits,  to  deprive  the 
Canadians  of  tiieir  language  and  their  religion,  and 
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so  artfully  was  the  veil  of  the  "  public  welfare  " 
thrown  over  that  project,  that  both  Lord  Dorchester 
and  the  Bishop  of  Capse,  then  Coadjutor,  had  fallen 
into  the  snare  and  favored  powerfully  the  proposed 
institution. 

To  these  wire-pullers,  Mgr.  Hubert  opposed  a 
wisdom  and  firmness  beyond  all  praise,  and  succeeded 
in  stiflin»  the  measure  in  its  cradle.  He  drew  up  a 
memorandum  and  presented  it  to  the  Government,  in 
which  he  demanded  that  they  should  take  "  some 
measures  for  securing  the  Jesuits  College,  as  well  as 
their  other  property,  to  the  Canadian  people,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec."  That  memo- 
randum, remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  its  reasoning,, 
the  soundness  of  its  views,  and  the  clearness  of  its 
style,  was  the  result  of  a  meeting,  at  which  the  old 
Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary 
had  assisted.  The  compilation  of  the  document  had 
been  assigned  to  M.  Plcssis,  who  fulfilled  his  task  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  Bishops. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Secretary,  induced  his 
Superior  to  find  for  him  some  agreeable  post  near  his 
person,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  a  deplorable 
accident  furnished  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


IV 

M.  Plessis  is  named  Cure  of  Quebec. 

The  2 1st  May,  1792,  M.  David  Augustin  Hubert, 
cure  of  Quebec,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  Bishop,  v  as 
drowned  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
brethren  on  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  boat  in  which 
he  had  embarked  was  deeply  laden  ;  the  wind  blew 
with  great  violence.  Not  being  ablQ  to  withstand  the 
agitation  of  the  waves,  which  threatened  to  submerge 
the  boat,  her  head  was  turned  towards  Point  Levi, 
but  in  going  round  she  shipped  such  a  quantity  of 
water,  that  she  sunk  near  the  shore,  opposite  the  place 
called  Cahane  des  Peres.  Of  twelve  persons  who 
were  in  the  boat,  ten  were  drowned,  and  among  them 
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the  cure  of  Quebec.  By  his  zeal,  his  charity  and  his 
gentieness,  M.  Hubert  had  rendered  himself  dear  to 
all  classes  of  society,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received  with  universal  regret. 

To  fill  up  the  place  of  a  cur6  so  generally  beloved, 
might  have  been  an  embarassing  task.  Fortunately, 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  near  him  a  model  priest, 
who  had  shown  himself  on  every  occasion  worthy  of 
the  trust  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  confided  to 
him  ;  the  spirit  of  order,  the  industry,  the  superior 
talents  and  eminent  qualities  which  distinguished  his 
Secretary,  were  so  many  guarantees  that  he  would 
acquit  himself  with  success  in  his  duties  as  Cure  of 
Quebec. 

M.  Plessis,  it  is  true,  had  only  as  yet  been  six  years  in 
the  Priesthood,  but  his  gravity  brought  him  as  much 
respect  as  though  he  had  been  a  clerical  veteran ;  his 
youth  then,  was  no  obstacle  to  his  promotion.  And 
these  reasons  decided  Mgr.  Hubert  to  confide  to  him 
the  cure  of  Quebec,  obliging  him  still  to  keep  to  the 
duties  of  Secretary.  On  the  2nd  June,  1792,  M. 
Plessis  took  solemn  possession  of  his  benefice,  and 
gave  himself  energetically  to  the  hard  functions  of  the 
parochial  ministry. 

We  produce  some  remarks  made  on  that  occa- 
sion by  M.  Raimbault,  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the 
great  Bishop.  "  It  is  difficult,"  said  he  "  to  succeed 
to  one  of  those  rare  men,  whom  Providence  seems  to 
have  endowed,  not  only  with  a  handsome  exterior,  but 
with  qualities  the  most  captivating.  Affable  ways, 
gentle  manners,  and  a  happy  temper,  have  invincible 
attractions  ;  what  a  trial  then  for  his  successor,  if  he 
present  himself  in  a  shape  less  pleasing ;  does  not  every 
one  seem  to  reproach  him,  that  nature  has  not  endowed 
him  in  the  same  degree  as  his  predecessor  ?  And 
should  one  be  able  in  such  a  case,  if  not  to  cause  the 
object  of  public  affisction  to  be  forgotten,  at  least  fo 
conciliate  men's  minds  and  compel  their  esteem  and 
confidence,  we  must  confess,  that  such  transcendant 
merits  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  as  would 
be  a  phenomenon  rarer  still  than  the  first  " 
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In  short  the  zeal  of  the  new  Cure,  and  the  unshake- 
able  firmness  that  he  had  displayed  in  some  difficult 
circumstances,  drew  upon  him  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration,  many  grudges  from  those 
who  had  hoped  to  meet  a  hand  less  firm  than  that  of 
the  young  Cure. 

M.  Plossis  did  not  allow  these  minor  miseries  to 
impede  him,  but  continued  to  fulfil  his  duties  with 
the  same  exactitude  and  the  same  devotion.  Such  is 
the  testimony  rendered  to  him  by  a  man  who  lived 
then  in  his  intimacy. 

"  What  a  spirit  of  order  in  the  administration  of 
that  large  parish  ?  A  memory  which  forgot  nothing 
of  all  the  diverse  affairs  for  which  he  had  to  provide. 
He  forsaw  all,  not  only  of  his  own  duties,  but  traced 
out  the  daily  task  of  his  collaborateurs.  In  spite  of 
the  constant  removals,  in  spite  of  the  various  concourse 
of  persons  and  events,  he  knew  all  his  parishioners 
by  name  ;  he  knew  their  wants,  their  affairs  ;  nothing 
escaped  his  sagacity  and  his  foresight.  Assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  most  laborious 
ministry,  he  was  always  ready  at  the  confessional, 
whether  to  distribute  the  bread  of  the  word  of  God 
by  the  methodical  sermon,  full  of  solid  instruction, 
or  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  Hospitals  or  prisons ; 
whether  to  concert  with  his  Bishop  upon  the  most 
thorny  affairs,  or  to  discuss  the  most  abstract  mat 
ters ;  and  all  without  ceasing  a  single  day  to  devote 
some  time  to  studies,  analagous  to  his  condition. 

In  chargins:  himself  with  the  parish  of  Quebec,  M. 
Plessis  had  i;o;  ceased  to  act  as  Secretary  of  his  Bishop. 
Above  all,  in  .<(  cret  and  difficult  affairs,  the  principal 
part  of  the  wrliing  and  compiling  was  his  by  right. 
Still,  for  lightening  the  burden  a  little,  they  gave  him 
an  assistant  Secretary,  who  was  charged  with  the 
details  of  the  office.  His  occupations  had  then  be- 
come so  numerous,  that  it  was  not  only  necessary  that 
he  should  consecrate  his  whole  days  thereto,  but  often 
part  of  his  nights.  Rising  at  four  in  the  morning  it 
was  rarely  that  he  sought  his  bed  before  midnight ; 
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and  often  he  was  called  from  his  short  repose  to  visit 
some  sick  person. 

The  moments  of  leisure  that  he  could  obtain,  in  the 
midst  of  his  long  watches,  were  religiously  consecrated 
to  some  severe  studies,  especially  those  attached  to 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  priest.  Such  was  his 
desire  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  acquirements,  that 
he  bethought  himself  of  devoting  to  that  study  one 
night  in  each  week.  His  robust  temperament,  and 
strong  will,  sustained  him  at  first  in  this  undertaking ; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  he  was  obliged 
to  renounce  it,  perceiving  that  after  a  night  without 
rest,  he  lost  as  much  time  the  next  day  in  struggling 
against  a  disposition  to  sleep,  as  he  had  hoped  to 
gain  by  appropriating  the  preceding  night. 

While  occupying  himself  generally  with  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  his  parishoners,  M.  Plessis  watched 
more  particularly  over  the  young  people,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  fold. 
When  the  children  whom  he  had  prepared  for  their 
first  communion,  had  left  the  seats  of  the  catechist, 
their  Cure  never  forgot  them ;  he  watched  over  their 
conduct ;  called  them  before  him  to  give  them  good 
counsel,  and  endeavored  above  all  to  inspire  them 
with  a  distaste  for  those  dangerous  reunions,  where 
in  the  midst  of  the  pleasures  and  intoxication  of  the 
dance,  so  many  young  persons  sacrifice  their  precious 
time,  losing  all  taste  .or  their  religious  duties,  and 
often  compromising  their  future.  He  loved  to  re- 
peat to  them  occasionally  these  words  of  Saint- 
Fran9ois  de  Sales :  "  /  say  of  dances,  that  which  the 
doctors  have  said  of  champignons :  the  best  are  good 
for  nothing.  I  say  the  same  of  balls,  the  best  are  no 
good.  These  recreations  are  ordinarily  dangerous ; 
they  expel  devotion  from  the  mind,  they  cool  down  your 
charity,  and  awake  a  thousand  species  of  mischievous 
inclinations.^^ 

To  encourage  a  sound  education  among  tlie  work- 
ing classes,  he  founded  some  schools  in  the  suburbs 
of  Saint-John  and  Saint-Rochs,  chose  himself  the 
masters  and  frequently  visited  the  classes. 
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When  among  the  catechists,  or  in  the  schools,  he 
met  with  some  happy  tempers,  or  superior  minds,  he 
engaged  the  parents  to  place  them  at  college  ;  if  the 
family  were  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  expenses, 
then  the  purse  of  the  generous  priest  opened  more  or 
less  widely  according  as  circumstances  required. 

The  church,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  profession  ; 
owed  many  of  their  most  distinguished  members  to 
the  wise  discernment  and  liberality  of  the  Cur6  of 
Quebec.  Sometimes  when  he  discovered  transcendant 
talent,  he  charged  himself  with  its  cultivation,  in  his 
moments  of  leisure.  I  will  cite  here  an  example  of 
his  success  in  this  line.  One  of  his  Vicars  informed 
him  one  day,  that  he  had  remarked  at  catechism  a 
child  full  of  intelligence,  but  whose  parents  could  not 
educate  him  for  want  of  means.  That  was  sufficient 
to  excite  the  interest  of  M.  Plessis  ;  the  child  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  was  found  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  portrait  that  had  been  traced  of  him.  The 
Cure  received  him  in  his  house,  gave  him  lessons 
when  he  had  time,  and  at  the  end  of  seventeen  months 
the  scholar  had  learnt  all  his  Latin  grammar,  and 
finished  his  course  of  the  Belles-Letires.  He  was 
then  placed  in  the  little  Seminary,  and  entered  upon 
the  class  of  Rhetoric,  where  he  took  the  first  places, 
without,  however,  fatiguing  himself  with  work.  After 
finishing  these  studies  with  distinction,  he  declared  he 
had  no  taste  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  and  his  pro- 
tector then  procured  him  the  means  of  studying  law. 
This  pupii  I  M.  Plessis,  remarkable  for  his  wit  and 
facile  eloquence,  shone  at  the  bar  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  head  of  his  profession  ;  and  when  age  and  expe- 
rience had  ripened  his  talents,  he  was  called  to  preside 
over  the  old  House  of  Assembly,  and  at  a  later  period, 
was  known  as  Chief  Justice  Remi  Vallieres,  of  the 
Lower  Canadian  Bench. 

As  a  preacher  M.  Plessis  had  many  different  quali- 
ties from  those  which  distinguished  his  predecessor. 
Full  of  gentleness  and  unction,  and  remarkable  for  his 
elegant  manners,  M.  David  Hubert  had  a  particular 
talent  for  reaching  and  moving  the  hearts  of  his  audi- 
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tory.  In  the  pulpit  the  gestures  of  M.  Plcssis  were 
noble ;  his  speech  grave,  clear  and  convincing,  was 
well  suited  to  instruct  and  enlighten  ;  but  rarely  to 
touch.  His  instructions  were  never  very  long,  and 
they  were  thus  always  listened  to  with  pleasure  and 
profound  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  the  eflbrts  of  M.  Plessis  to  direct 
and  instruct  his  parishioners,  he  perceived  that  many 
among  them  escaped  the  influence  of  his  ministry: 
these  were  some  Catholic  families  of  British  origin 
who  were  established  at  Quebec.  Though  very  few, 
they  had  a  right  to  the  special  solicitude  of  their  pastor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants, 
and  protect  them  against  the  seductions  of  heresy. 
The  charitable  Cure  wished  to  put  himself  in  direct 
relations  w^ith  them ;  and  with  that  object  in  view, 
notwithstanding  his  multiplied  occupations,  he  applied 
himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  English,  and  thanks 
to  his  application  and  good  memory,  he  could  at  the 
end  of  some  months  speak  it  and  write  it  correctly  j 
but  he  never  mastered  the  pronunciation.  So  that 
when  he  preached  in  that  language,  he  would  some- 
times meet  with  rebellious  ears,  who  could  not  seize 
the  sense  of  his  best  discourses.  He  was  the  first  to 
joke  upon  this  subject,  and  he  was  fond  of  depicting 
the  bewilderment  of  an  honest  Irish  woman,  who  after 
listening  to  the  advice  which  he  had  given  her  in 
English,  ended  by  declaring  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  French. 


V 

Death  of  M.  Briand— M.  PIosms  pronounces  his  funeral  orntion. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1794,  M.  Plessis  had  the  grief 
to  lose  his  old  friend  and  protector,  the  venerable 
Bishop  Briand,  to  whom  had  been  given  the  title  of 
Mgr.  I'ancien,  from  the  time  that  he  had  resigned  his 
seat. 

Arrived  at  Quebec,  the  17th  August,  1741,  in  quality 
of  Secretary  to  Mgr.  Pontbriand,  M.  de  Briand  was 
2* 
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attached  to  Canada,  which  he  regarded  as  his  second 
country,  and  to  which  he  had,  during  53  years,  conse- 
crated his  talents  and  his  energy.  By  his  loyalty,  his 
disinterestedness  and  his  frankness,  he  had  acquired 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  Englisii  Governors,  who 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  Province  ;  but  very  often 
he  proved  to  them  by  his  firmness,  that  he  was  capable 
-of  defending  ihe  interestsof  his  religion,  and  the  rights 
-of  his  Diocese. 

"In  my  life  I  have  never  feared  man,"  he  wrote, 
during  his  last  sicknessto  Lord  Dorchester;  "  I  reproach 
myself  at  present,  that  I  am  at  death's  door,  and  yet 
not  sulFiciently  in  fear  of  God,  my  redoubtable  judge  ; 
I  know  how  to  love,  but  not  to  fear.  Kindness  renders 
me  weak  and  soft,  but  coarse  and  hard  words  find  me 
a  firm  man." 

M.  Plessis  was  charged  with  pronouncing  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  virtuous  prelate,  whose  merits 
nobody  knew  so  well,  and  he  acquitted  himself  wor- 
thily of  that  task.  He  spoke  of  the  two  sieges  that 
Quebec  had  sustained  in  the  space  of  16  years,  and 
expatiated  at  great  length  upon  the  evils  which  had 
afflicted  the  country  during  many  years  before 
the  conquest.  He  showed  how  divine  Providence 
punished  the  guilty  with  the  horrors  of  war  and  fa- 
mine, and  preserved  the  colony  from  the  misfortunes 
which  were  then  assailing  France.  I  will  content 
myself  with  producing  some  passages  of  that  remar- 
kable discourse. 

"The  disorders  which  reigned  in  this  Colony  had 
been  carried  up  to  heaven,  aid  the  cry  for  vengeance 
had  provoked  the  anger  of  the  most  high.  God  deso- 
lated it  with  the  horrors  of  war  ;  and,  what  was  con- 
sidered by  just  souls  as  a  ))lague  still  more  terrible, 
the  Church  of  Canada  found  herself  widowed  and 
without  a  head,  by  the  deatli  of  a  prelate,  who  had 
governed  her  for  nineteen  years.  What  a  desolate 
prospect  !  Ah  !  what  bitterness  was  then  spread 
throuc^h  every  christian  family  !  every  one  complained 
of  his  unhappy  fate,  and  was  afllicted  at  not  being 
able  to  leave  a  country,  where  tlie   Kingdom  of  God 
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seemed  to  be  destroyed  for  ever.  Our  r()nqueroTS 
regarded  iif  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  in- 
spiring us  with  nothing  but  horror  ;  we  eoiild  niA  be 
persuaded  that  men,  strangers  to  our  soil,  io  our 
language,  to  our  laws,  (mr  customs  tind  our  worship, 
could  ever  render  hack  to  Canada,  that  which  she  had 
lost  in  changing  Ui asters." 

After  having  praised  the  liberality  and  humanity  of 
the  English  nation,  who  had  welcomed  so  generously 
the  French  Ecclesiastics,  hunted  out  of  the  old  mother 
country  of  Canada  by  its  demagogues  and  ^hiloso- 
phisers,  the  orator  explained  the  ideas  of  the  defunct 
Bishop,  touching  the  results  of  the  cession  of  Canada 
to  England. 

"  Far  from  giving  into  these  errors,"  continued  he, 
"  Mgr.  Briand  had  scarcely  seen  the  British  arms 
placed  over  the  gates  of  our  City  ;  when  he  conceived 
in  an  instant  that  God  had  transferred  to  England  the 
dominion  over  this  country  ;  that  with  the  change  of 
possession,  our  duties  had  changed  their  object,  that 
the  ties  that  had  till  then  r  nited  us  to  France,  had  been 
broken  asunder  ;  that  our  capitulations,  as  well  as 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  were  so  many  new  ties 
that  attached  us  to  Great  Britain,  in  submitting  us  to 
her  Sovereign  ;  lie  perceived  that,  which  no  body  else 
seemed  to  suspect,  that  religion  herself  would  gain  by 
the  change  of  domination." 

M.  Plessis  recalled  aflerwaids,  the  sentiments  of 
profound  attachment  to  France,  which  were  engraved 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  Canadians  ;  and  he  applauded 
very  sincerely  these  noble  souvenirs ;  but  he  strongly 
condemned  the  aspirations  of  some  citizens  who  had 
wished  to  raise  in  the  Province  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion. Lastly,  having  shown  the  doctrine  ol  the  church, 
upon  the  obedience  due  to  constituted  authorities,  he 
continued  in  these  terms  to  develope  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Mgr  Briand,  in  respect  to  the  established 
government. 

"  Mgr.  Briand  held  as  a  maxim,  that  there  were 
no  true  Christians  or  sincere  catholics,  who  did  not 
submit  themselves  to  ilieir  lrii:itimate  sovereign.     He 
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had  l<*arnt  from  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
render  to  Ccesar  that  which  belongs  to  CoBsar ;  from  St. 
Paul,  thai  every  soul  must  be  submissive  to  established 
authorities " 

"  During  the  invasion  of  the  Province  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  1775,  our  illustrious  prelate  knew  already 
the  delicate  slate  of  feeling,  or  rather  the  illusion  of  a 
part  of  the  people ....  But  he  would  have  ceased  to  be 
great,  if  such  a  consideration  had  made  him  vary  in 
his  principles,  or  deranged  his  execution  of  them. 
Without  then  disturbing  himself  about  the  consequen- 
ces, ho  hastened  to  prescribe  to  all  the  Cur6s  of  his 
Diocese,  the  conduct  they  should  preserve  in  that  deli- 
cate circumstance.  All  received  his  orders  with  respect 
and  imparted  them  to  their  Hock.  The  prelate  prea- 
ched by  example,  enclosing  himself  in  the  besieged 
capital.  God  blessed  that  resolution ;  the  people, 
after  some  incertitude,  held  finally  to  their  duty,  and 
defended  themselves  with  zeal  and  courage.  At  the 
end  of  some  months  a  favorable  wind  '^''spersed  the 
tempest ;  the  Assyrians  confused,  withdrew  in  diso! 
der  ;  Belhulic  was  delivered,  the  Province  preserved, 
and  our  temples  resounded  with  songs  of  victory  and 
of  thanksgivings." 

In  thus  retracing  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities  of 
Mgr.  Briand,  M.  Plessis  depicted  those  which  dia- 
tinguislind  himself.  Firm  as  his  friend,  he  also  like 
him,  honored  sincerely  legitimate  authority,  and  taught 
others  to  do  it  honor ;  to  subnrit  to  the  representatives 
of  the  law  in  all  that  belonged  to  them  ;  he  knew  how- 
ever, how  to  offer  a  resistance  not  to  be  turned  aside, 
when  they  tried  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
church.  There  was  one  duly  before  which  he  never 
recoiled :  and  that  was,  to  render  to  Coesar  that  which 
belonged  to  Coesar,  but  when  circumstances  deman- 
ded it,  he  never  forgot  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  that  it 
was  better  to  obey  God  than  to  obey  man. 
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SECOND    PART. 
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M.  Plessis  named  coadjutor  of  Ihe  Bishop  of  Quebec — Letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Kent— Ecclesiastical  Society  of  baint  Michel — Delay  in  expediting 
the  )>a|)al  Bull— Con8«>cration  uf  M.  Ple.vtis — Death  of  Mgr.  Denaut— 
Installation— M.  D.  C.  Punet. 

For  sonif  years  Mgr.  Hubert  fell  his  strength  dimin- 
ishing rapidly;  the  fatigues  that  he  had  experienced 
in  his  distant  missions,  and  in  visiting  his  vast  diocese, 
had  seriously  injured  his  health.  He  ardently  longed 
for  some  repose  and  tranquility,  to  prepare  himself  for 
death.  Having  received  a  favorable  reply  from  the 
Pope,  to  his  demand  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
his  heavy  burden,  he  was  able  to  resign  his  seat  in 
favor  of  Mgr.  Denaut.* 

The  first  care  of  the  new  titular,  was  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  coadjutor  still  young,  endowed  with 
health  and  strength,  and  who  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  furnish  a  long  career  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Episcopal  functions. 

That  man  had  been  prepared  by  providence.  On 
the  4th  September  1797,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  took 
possession  of  his  seat ;  two  days  after,  some  letters  of 
the  Grand  Vicar  to  the  Cur«3  of  Quebec,  announced 
that  he  had  chosen  that  worthy  ecclcj'astic  for  his 
coadjutor. 

The  Clergy  and  the  people  had  long  regarded  M. 
Plessis  as  specially  destined  to  become  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Diocese,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  retirement  of  Mgr. 
Hubert  was  known,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him, 
who  for  fourteen  years,  as  Secretary,  had  taken  so 

*  Mgr.  Hubert  gave  in  his  resignation  on  tho  Ist  September,  1797,  he 
died  at  the  Geaeral  Hospital,  Quebec,  on  the  17th  October  following,  aged 
58  years. 
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large  a  part  in  llie  government  of  the  Diocese.  M. 
Plegsis  was  not  yet  35  years  of  age,  and  yet  he  already 
possessed  the  confidence  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and 
enjoyed  great  influence  among  them,  acquired  by  his 
talents,  his  knowlege  and  his  virtues^ 

"  Clever,  and  already  trained  up  to  the  business,  pos- 
sessing all  the  acquirements  befitting  the  high  duties 
of  a  Bishop,  profoundly  versed  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  holy  Fathers,  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  church,  he  was  ever  distinguished  by  a 
great  fund  of  piety,  virtue  and  zeal.  None  other 
seemed  so  capable  of  sustaining  the  honor  of  religion, 
and  of  serving  his  country  in  the  rark  of  first  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Canada." 

This  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  M.  Plessis,  made 
thirty  years  after,  reproduces  faithfully  the  judgment 
held  by  his  co-temporaries. 

His  attachment  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  and  his 
fidelity  in  exacting  from  all.,  a  sli-ict  observance  of 
them,  had  often  displeased  men  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, and  to  encouter  no  refusals  to  their  demands. 
Thus,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  during  his  sojourn  in 
Canada,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Cure  of 
Quebec,  believed  it  his  duty  to  give  some  advice  to 
Sir  Robert  Prescott,  Governor  of  the  Province.  In  a 
letter  written  from  Halifax,  on  the  16th  October,  1797, 
the  Duke  expressed  his  anxieties  on  this  subject. 
"  As  to  the  coadjutor  M.  Plessis,"  he  told  the  General, 
"  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  he  is  a  man, 
in  whom  you  will  find  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  prudent 
to  repose  too  much  confidence.  I  knew  him  while  he 
was  Secretary  to  Bishop  Hubert,  and  it  was  well 
known  during  my  residence  in  Canada,  that  he  en- 
tirely governed  the  Bishop  and  the  Seminary,  and 
induced  them  to  adopt  opinions  quite  incompatible 
with  our  ideas  of  the  supremacy  of  the  King  in  Eccle- 
siastical affairs." 

"  1  know,"  he  wrote  afterwards,  "  that  while  I 
resided  in  Canada,  the  late  Bishop  Hubert,  objected 
strongly  to  remit  to  the  Government  a  list  of  the  nomi- 
nations made  to  parishes,  and  as  we  believed  that 
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Prelate  entirely  guided  by  the  present  coadjutor,  that 
refusal  was  regarded  by  the  most  zealous  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  in  the  country,  as  one  of  the  numerous 
reasons  which  placed  M.  Plessis  in  a  doubtful  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  his  loyalty  towards  Great  Britain." 

The  Duke  of  Kent  wished  the  choice  to  fall  upon 
an  old  Cure  incapable  of  filling  the  duties  of  a  Bishop. 
In  learning  the  intention  of  the  Prince,  M.  Plessis, 
who  had  at  first  refused  the  mitre,  now  understood 
that  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Canada,  it  was 
his  duty  to  accept  the  offers  of  Mgr.  Denaut.  The 
Governor's  Secretary,  M.  Ryland,  then  a  friend  of  the 
Cure  of  Quebec,  smoothed  the  way,  and  General 
Prescott  accepted  the  man  that  public  opinion  indi- 
cated as  most  worthy  of  the  Episcopate.  On  the  20th 
September,  1797,  Mgr.  Denaut  informed  Cardinal 
Gerdil  of  his  success.  **  Providence  has  watched 
over  the  Church  of  Canada :  1  have  obtained  for  coad- 
jutor one  well  versed  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Diocese,  and  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  soundest  part  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
esteem  of  the  people." 

Convinced  that  M.  Ryland  had  rendered  a  veritable 
service  to  the  catholic  religion,  in  removing  from  the 
episcopal  dignity  an  incapable  subject,  M.  Plessis 
addessed  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  secretary,  who 
afterwards  took  advantage  of  that  act  of  courtesy. 

Though  as  yet  only  occupying  the  second  rank  in 
the  Diocese,  the  Coadjutor  elect,  did  not  delay  to  give 
some  proofs  of  the  spirit  of  organization  and  soli- 
citude for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  a  very  estimable  part 
of  the  diocesan  clergy,  which  animated  him.  He 
conceived  at  this  period  the  project  of  forming  a 
society  for  giving  aid  to  infirm  priests,  who,  after  spend- 
ing their  days  in  poor  missions,  found  themselves 
sometimes  deprived  of  necessaries,  and  abandoned  to 
the  charity  of  strangers.  Desirous  of  furnishing  to 
his  brother  clergy  the  means  of  assisting  one  another 
in  their  misfortunes,  he  put  on  paper  the  basis  of  a 
society  of  mutual  assistance,  and  furnished  with  that 
plan  carefully  prepared,  he  invited  eight  of  his  con- 
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freres  to  unite  with  him  at  the  house  of  his  good  friend 
M.  DeGuise,  Cure  of  Saint  Michel.  M.  PJessis  hav- 
ing been  named  President  of  the  Assembly,  developed 
the  advantages  of  his  project,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  adopted  by  his  confreres.  He  has  therefore  a 
good  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eccle- 
siasticau  Society  of  Saint  Michel,  "  the  principal  object 
of  which,  was  to  put  the  associates  in  a  fair  way  of 
aiding  one  another,  in  case  of  infirmity,  of  sickness, 
of  old  age  or  invalidity."* 

This  retiring  fund  for  infirm  priests  was  established 
tiif-  5th  June,.  1799  ;  it  was  so  wisely  organized  bv 
its  founder  and  his  friends,  that  it  maintains  itself 
flourishingly  to  this  day,  and  has  fulfilled  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted  to  the  geneval  satisfaction 
of  the  associates. 

To  return  to  the  supplication  of  Mgr.  Denaut,  to  the 
Papal  Court,  on  behalf  of  his  Coadjutor,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  he  should  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  the  reply  ;  in  those  troubled  times  the  relations  of 
particular  churches  with  the  chief  of  the  Universal 
Church,  were  interrupted  ;  and  continued  to  be  so 
during  man^  years.  On  the  lOth  of  February,  1798, 
by  order  of  the  Directory,  General  Berthier  entered 
Rome  with  his  army,  and  took  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  Piup  VI  was  forced  to  leave 
the  Vatican,  and  was  conducted  to  Florence  under 
the  guard  of  a  detachment  of  Cavalry ;  drawn  from 
prison  to  prison,  the  Holy  Father  died  at  Vienna  in  the 
month  of  August  1799. 

During  the  captivity  of  its  legitimate  Sovereign, 
Rome  had  been  delivered  to  the  disorders  always 
accompanying  a  state  of  anarchy ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Cardinals  assembled  at  Venice  to  choose 
a  successor  to  the  venerable  pontiff.  Cardinal  Chia- 
ramonte  was  declared  elected  on  the  14th  March, 
1800,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  pre- 
decessor took  the  name  of  Pius  VII.     The  new  Pope 


*  Rules  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Saint  Michel,  art.  1. 
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hastened  to  regulate  the  business  which  had  accu- 
mulated during  the  bondage  of  Pius  VI ;  but  it  was  so 
great  that  the  Bulls  by  which  M.  Plessis  was  named 
Bishop  of  Canathe,  and  Coadjutor  of  Quebec,  were 
not  expected  till  the  26th  April,  1800. 

At  this  period  Bishops  were  scarce  in  North  Ame- 
rica :  the  nearest  to  Canada  was  Mgr.  O'Donnell,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Newfoundland,  and  Mgr.  Carroll,  I3ishop 
of  Baltimore.  As  neither  of  these  two  could  very 
easily  reach  Quebec,  above  all  during  the  winter, 
Mgr.  Denaut,  in  order  to  consecrate  his  coadjutor,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  two 
priests,  Messrs.  Pouget,  Cure  of  Berthier,  and  Ber- 
trand,  Cure  of  River-du-Loup.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral,  the  25th  January,  1801,  in 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
Province,  as  we  learn  from  an  eye  witness.  "  What 
an  interesting  spectacle,"  he  says,  "  was  that  of  his 
consecration,  in  which  we  viewed  him,  his  brows  en- 
circled with  the  sacred  bandeau,  and  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Episcopate  by  the  hands  of  the 
consecrating  pontiff;  and  could  .contemplate  him  in  all 
the  pomp  of  sacerdotal  sovereignty.  The  presence  of 
the  representative  ol  his  King,  of  so  many  personages 
commendable  by  their  rank,  was  a  presage  of  the 
favor  that  he  has  since  deserved  from  all  classes  of  the 
community." 

After  his  consecration,  Mgr.  Plessis  still  continued 
to  fulfil  the  functions  of  Cure  ;  and  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  the  titular  Bishop,  who  had  returned  to  his 
parish  of  Longueuil  ;  sharing  the  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Diocese,  and  especially  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district  of  Quebec. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Mgr.  Denaut  took  place 
on  the  I7th  January,  1806,  and  the  Bishop  of  Canathe 
ascended  to  the  Episcopal  seat  of  Quebec,  sooner 
than  he  desired ;  he  however,  took  the  reins  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Government  with  a  firm  hand,  and  as  a 
man  who  had  been  a  long  time  accustomed  to  exercise 
authority.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration  he 
presented  to  the  Clergy  his  future  coadjutor,  the  Cure 
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of  Riviere-OuelJe,  M.  Bernard  Claude  Panet.^  and 
announced  that  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Holy 
Father  the  confirmation  of  that  choice.  M.  Panet  was 
a  man  extremely  respeclable,  but  there  were  many 
who  deemed  him  loo  far  advanced  in  years  for  the 
coadjutorship,  in  fact  he  was  ten  years  older  than  his 
Bishop,  to  whom  he  had  taught  Philosophy  at  the  little 
Seminary  of  Quebec.  Mgr.  Ple^sis,  whose  views 
extended  very  far,  reasoned  differently.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  it  was  probable  that  his  health 
and  strength  would  sustain  him  many  years,  and  that 
he  would  live  at  least  as  long  as  M.  Panet.  He  could 
thus  prepare  for  the  Episcopacy,  some  young  member 
of  the  Clergy,  who,  at  the  death  of  the  two  old  Bishops, 
would  be  ready  to  replace  them,  and  maintain  the 
established  traditions.  Providence  ordained  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  for  the  pupil  that  he  had  prepared 
as  his  successor,  M.  Pierre  Flavien  Turgeon,  did  not 
ascend  the  episcopal  seat  of  Quebec,  till  twenty-five 
years  after  ilie  death  of  his  venerable  friend. 


II 

The  new  Bit-hop's  first  acWi-ess  to  his  Diocese — Project  of  clividinR  the 
Diocese  of  Quebec — M.  Alexander  MacDonell— Burning  and  rebuilding 
of  the  Convent  c'"  the  Ursulines  nt  Three-llivers — M.  Burke,  Cure  of 
Halifax,  atlempts  to  establish  a  Catholic  College— College  of  Nicolet. 

In  his  address  upon  entering  office,  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  developed  as  the  rule  which  was  to  guide 
him  the  words  of  the  Great  Apostle  :  "  I  w^ill  employ 
myself  willingly  in  every  thing  that  I  can,  and  I  will 
employ  myself  beyond  my  strength  for  your  welfare, 
and  above  all  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls." 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  Episcopacy,  he 
worked  without  relaxation,  to  prove  that  he  had  truly 
adopted  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  he  desired  to 
put  it  into  practice.  He  knew  beforehand  that 
numerous  difficulties  awaited  him  in  his  career,  if  he 
would  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Bishop,  and  he  wished  to 
do  so  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  heart.  To  one  of  his 
Grand  Vicars  who  wished  him  happiness  and  peace, 
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he  replied  :  "  Common  gratitude  does  not  permit  me 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  wishes  that  you  iiave  formed 
for  my  happinesp  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
happiness  of  a  Bishop  consists  in  any  thing  else,  but 
crosses  and  difficulties,  which  may  purify  him  and 
render  him  worthy  of  eternal  glory."  * 

With  a  rapid  glance,  he  saw  at  once  all  the  wants 
of  his  immense  diocese,  and  undertook  to  provide  for 
them  without  delay.  One  of  his  first  thoughts  was  to 
have  this  diocese  divided,  that  the  vineyard  miglit  be 
more  effectually  cultivated.  In  announcing  the  death 
of  Mgr.  Denaut  to  Cardinal  Pietro,  Prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, he  took  the  opportunity  of  broaching  the 
subject,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  some  day  the 
Court  of  Rome  would  come  lo  an  understanding 
with  the  Court  of  St.  James,  tor  the  erection  of  a  Metro- 
polis, and  some  Bishoprics  in  British  North  America ; 
meantime  he  begged  that  the  Holy  See  would  allow 
him  three  Coadjutors — one  at  Montreal,  one  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  third  in  Novn  *^cotia. 

This  division  had  already  be  on  proposed  in  1789, 
by  Mgr.  Hubert,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  ; 
but  the  measure  had  been  deferred  to  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  and  in  1807  it  appeared  to  be  more  easy 
to  carry  it  out.  Mgr.  Panet  desired  to  fix  himself  at 
Montreal ;  on  the  other  hand  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  bishopric  in  Upper  Canada  was  foreseen, 
and  thus  two  parts  of  the  original  project  were  about 
to  be  realized. 


(( 


I  am  busy  now,"  wrote  Mgr.  Plessis  in  1807, 
"  with  a  difficult  task,  that  is,  to  get  the  government 
to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  in 
Upper  Canada.  If  the  thing  turns  out  well,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  recommending  to  the  Holy  See,  the 
subject  who  seems  to  me  best  calculated  for  that 
place,  and  whom  I  have  already  placed  among  the 
number  of  my  Grand  Vicars. "f 

This  Grand  Vicar  who    had   already  resided   in 
Upper  Canada  since  three  years,  was  Mr.  Alexander 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Conefroy. 

t  Letter  to  M.  Boiret,  prociireur  general  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Rome. 
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MacDonell,  a  virtuous  missionary,  and  of  an  enter- 
prising and  courageous  disposition.  He  had  acquired 
in  Ireland  an  excellent  reputation  with  the  English 
Government,  where  he  had  served  some  time  as  chap- 
lain to  a  Highland  Regiment* 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  closed  this  aH'air  as  quick  as  possible,  and  would 
have  preferred  treating  for  it  in  person  ;  but  the  war 
which  continued  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
did  not  permit  the  subjects  of  the  latter  to  pass  through 
France,  without  being  exposed  to  arrest  and  confine- 
ment ;  under  such  circumstances,  Mgr.  Plessis  could 
not  undertake  a  voyage  to  Come.  The  means  of  cor- 
responding with  the  Holy  See  became  also  very  diffi- 
cult ;  for  most  of  the  letters  sent  from  Quebec  to  the 
Propaganda,  were  first  delayed  at  Liverpool  or  Lon- 
don, and  had  to  pass  through  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  before 
finally  reaching  their  destination.  It  was  thought  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  when  these  letters  were  replied  to 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  It  therefore  became  impossible  to 
treat  by  letter  a  question  so  complicated,  while  so  many 
obstacles  existed  to  the  transportation  of  despatches. 
Then  the  American  war  followed,  adding  its  conse- 
quences and  dangers  to  the  Canadian  traveller.  All 
these  embarrassments  had  the  effect  of  dela  v  'ng,  till 
the  re-establishment  of  peacp,  all  negotiations  for  the 
creation  of  new  dioceses. 

In  expecting  that  great  question  would  work  to  the 
advantage  of  religion,  Mgr.  Plessis  continued  to  carry 
out  the  plans  laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  and 
undertaking  such  new  ones,  as  would  offer  to  all  his 
flock  the  benefits  of  a  christian  education. 


*  The  first  band  of  Highlanders  that  arrived  in  Upper  Canada  had  fol- 
lowed an  Irish  Priest  named  McKenna.  In  1776,  M.  Montgolfier  apoke 
of  them  in  these  terms  ;  "  That  missionary  has  been  charged  with  accom- 
panying a  new  colony  of  Highlanders,  about  300  in  number,  who,  they 
say,  are  goin^  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  where  they  hope  to  enjoy  the 
Catholic  religion  without  molestation.  They  have  already  arrived  at 
Orange,  and  intend  to  fix  altogether  in  the  same  place  with  their  mis- 
sionary, who  alone  understands  their  language.  I  have  given  him  the 
ordinary  powers  for  ministering  to  his  ambulating  parish."  Many  years 
after,  Mr.  Alexander  MacDonell  joined  to  this  first  troop  a  part  of  the 
Highlanders  who  had  been  licensed  ;  the  whole  formed  the  settlement  of 
Glengarry. 
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A  few  months  only  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  his  seat,  providence  furnished  him  the  occasion  of 
testifying  his  charily  and  his  zeal  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  very  precious  institution. 

Mgr.  de  Saint-Vallier  had  built  at  Three-Rivers  a 
convent,  which  contained  some  schools  and  an  hospital 
kept  by  the  Ursulines.  This  house,  reduced  to  ashes 
about  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  was  re-established 
by  the  generosity  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  of  the 
diocese.  On  the  2nd  October,  1806,  a  second  fire 
broke  out,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  the  monastery, 
the  church  and  the  hospital.  At  the  news  of  this 
misfortune,  Mgr.  Plessis  hastened  to  supply  the  first 
necessities  of  the  Sisters,  and  to  procure  them  a  retreat 
while  their  house  was  being  rebuilt. 

To  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  deep  interest  he  took 
in  their  affairs  and  his  desire  to  administer  consolation 
in  their  afflictions,  he  addressed  them  in  a  letter 
worthy  of  a  Bishop  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

*'  We  have  learnt,"  said  he  "  that  a  cruel  fire 
has  reduced  to  ashes  your  Church  and  your  Mo- 
nastery, and  consumed  in  a  few  hours  the  work  of 
many  years.  We  cannot  undertake  to  express  to  you 
the  first  impression  which  that  news  made  upon  us  ; 
it  was  as  painful  as  could  be  supposed  in  a  heart  sin- 
cerely affectionated  towards  you  in  jTC,  and  which 
takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  which  concerns 
you.  We  have  represented  to  ourselves  your  flock, 
wandering  about  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  deso- 
late, and  not  knowing  what  would  become  of  you, 
without  home,  without  clothing  and  without  resour- 
ces  To  these  afflicting  reflections  have  succeeded 

others  less  painful,  and  which  doubtless  you  have  had 
leisure  to  make  before  us :  these  are,  firstly,  that  the 
fire  which  has  dislodged  you  from  your  Monastery  is  a 
temporal  accident,  that  you  could  neither  forsee  nor 
hinder,  and  which,  however  vexatious  it  may  appear 
to  the  natural  eye,  is  less  so  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
than  would  be  one  single  sin  that  yon  had  committed. 
Secondly,  in  this  event  we  perceive  the  beneficent 
baud  of  the  most  high,  who  has  wished  to  prove  his 
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servants We  believe  finally,  that  God  in  afflicting 

you,  has  desired  to  let  you  see  that  his  Providence  is 
inexhaustible,  and  has  given  a  means  to  the  faithful 
of  this  Diocese  of  exercising  towards  you  a  charity,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  ever  wanting,  but  the  occasion 
to  manifest  itself." 

The  Ursulines  of  Quebec  opened  their  Convent  to 
the  Nuns  of  Three-Rivers.  Sixteen  of  them  profited 
by  the  invitation,  while  the  others  remained  to  watch 
over  the  reconstruction  of  their  Convent.  By  his 
example,  by  his  exhortations  and  addresses  to  all  the 
parishes  of  his  Diocese,  Mgr.  Plessis  procured  aid  in 
abundance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Monastery 
and  of  the  Hospital. 

All  institutions  that  had  for  their  object  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures,  were 
assured  of  finding  in  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  a  friend 
and  a  protector;  he  interested  himself  above  all  in 
works  destined  to  furnish  instruction  to  young  people, 
and  to  guide  them  into  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  and  though 
as  yet  only  Coadjutor,  he  had  given  many  proofs  of 
his  disposition  in  that  respect.  In  a  distant  part  of 
his  Diocese,  M.  Burke,  Grand  Vicar  and  Cure  of 
Halifax,  had  tried  many  years  to  establish  a  College 
for  the  preparation  of  students  destined  for  the  eccle- 
siastical state?  After  having  collected  among  the 
Catholics  the  necessary  sum  for  covering  the  first  cost 
of  the  enterprise,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  \vho  en- 
joined him  to  proceed  no  further.  That  order  was  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  the  works  were 
then  recommcuiced  with  a  new  ardor,  and  the  build- 
ings soon  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  professors.  In  1805,  M. 
Burke  addressed  himself  to  the  Jesuits  who  had  reti- 
red to  Russia.  Through  the  medium  of  Father  Strick- 
land, established  at  London,  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  Father  Bozozowski,  the  promise  that  two 
fathers  of  the  company  should  be  sent  to  him,  as  soon 
as  the  difficuhies  raised  by  the  english  government 
should  be  got  over.     Mgr.  Plcssis  exerted  himself  to 
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Ihc,  utjHost  to  advance  the  objects  of  M.  Burke,  first 
because  of  tlie  good  the  Jesuits  would  do  in  that  part 
of  his  Diocese,  and  next  in  the  hope  of  being  able, 
after  a  lirst  success,  io  obtain  the  admission  of  other 
regular  priests  into  the  missions  of  Upper  Canada. 

This  project  failed  because  the  British  Government 
refused  to  admit  the  Jesuits  into  the  British  provinces 
of  America,  and  afterwards,  because  the  Propaganda 
would  only  allow  them  to  go  into  the  ^  iocese  of 
Quebec  in  the  quality  of  secular  priests. 

The  Bishop  and  his  Grand  Vicar  then  proposed  to 
employ  as  professors,  some  secular  priests  that  they 
hoped  to  find  in  England  ;  at  the  commencemeut  of 
the  year  1808,  Mgr.  Plessis  wrote  about  it  to  M.  De- 
Bouvens,  his  agent  in  London.* 

"  As  to  the  Catholic  School  to  be  established  in  the 
capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  some  precautions  to 
take.  The  Government  of  that  Province,  as  well  as 
that  of  Lower  Canada,  has  less  liberality  than  the 
General  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  We  can- 
not flatter  ourselves  with  being  able  to  establish 
catholic  professors,  until  they  are  acknowledged,  or  at 
least  tolerated  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  fur- 
nished with  passports.  Now  that  is  not  very  easy  to 
obtain  from  a  Ministry,  inimical  as  you  know,  to  our 
religion,  and  whose  call  to  the  administration  of 
affairs,  was  in  consequence  of  their  hatred  towards  it." 

We  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  if  he  had  little 
confidence  in  the  liberality  of  the  English  ministry, 
had  still  less  in  the  Governors  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  M.  Burke  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
permission,  to  enable  some  French  priests  who  had 
learnt  English  at  London,  to  come  to  his  College. 
Compelled  therefore,  to  lay  aside  his  project  and  wait 
for  better  times,  he  employed  part  of  his  funds  to  in- 
struct at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  several  young  men 
that  he  had  destined  for  his  College  at  Halifax. 


*  M.  Bourret,  a  sulpician  priest  who  haJ  been  many  years  agent  for  the 
Bishops  of  Quebec  at  London,  died  on  the  23nl  of  October,  1807,  and  was 
replaced  by  M.  DeBouvens. 
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Mgr.  Plessis  who  had  sh;irecl  largely  in  the  attempts 
made  by  his  Grand  Vicar,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
College  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  not  the  man  to  neglect 
similar  institutions  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  Two 
houses  of  education  only,  had  for  a  long  time  per- 
formed the  duty  of  instructing  the  youth  of  the  Pro- 
vine,  these  were  the  little  Seminary  of  Quebec,  and 
the  College  of  Montreal.  The  second  of  these  estab- 
lishments had  augmented  the  number  of  its  profes- 
sors by  the  arrival  of  some  priests,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  France  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
and  who  had  been  called  to  Montr^-al  by  the  Gentle- 
men of  Saint  Sulpice. 

A  third  institution  of  the  same  kind,  was  now 
opened  at  Nicolet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Three-Rivers, 
but  it  was  humble,  little  known,  and  wanted  a  pro- 
tector. The  beneficent  hand  of  the  worthy  prelate 
drew  it  from  its  embarrassments  and  placed  it  on  a 
solid  foundation. 

In  October,  1805,  Mgr.  Uenaut  had  erected  into  a 
small  Seminary,  the  elementary  school  founded  at 
Nicolet,  by  M.  Louis  Marie  Brassard,  Cure  of  the 
parish.*  Placed  at  mid  distance  between  two  great 
houses  of  education,  this  new  school  would  conse- 
quently do  g  ood  service,  and  Mgr.  Plessis  therefore 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  favor  it :  "I  have  nothing 
"  more  at  heart"  wrote  he  in  1807,  '*  than  to  see  these 
"  different  houses  propagating  the  reign  of  God  in  this 
"  part  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  growing 
"  school  at  Nicolet  may  become  through  God's  own 


*  The  Brassard  family  was  one  ofthe  olJest  in  the  country.  In  1637, 
Anthony  Brassard,  born  in  Normandy,  married  at  Quebec  Frantjoise  Mery. 
Their  descendants  are  numerous  in  the  Province.  M.  Brassard  Desche- 
naux,  secretary  of  M.  I'Jntendant  Bigot  belonged  to  that  family.  Louis 
Marie  Brassard,  born  at  Quebec,  the  19th  September,  1726,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Jean  Baptiste  Brassard,  and  of  Dame  Marie  Franpoise  Huppe  Lacroii. 
He  was  ordained  Priest  the  21st  December,  1749.  After  having  been 
Vicar  nine  months  at  Charlesbourg,  he  was  named  Cure  of  Nicolet,  the  first 
of  October,  1750 ;  he  at  the  same  time  served  at  the  Bay  du  Febvre, 
where  he  built  a  Church  and  a  Presbyterj'.  Becoming  infirm  in  1791,  he 
obtained  the  aid  of  M.  Alexis  Durocher,  who  was  named  acting  Cure.  M. 
Brassard  died  the  27th  December.  1800.  He  left  his  house  and  land  for  a 
parish  school ;  the  testament  was  invalid,  but  his  brother  Peter  Brassard 
generously  ceded  his  rights  to  Mgr.  Denaut,  and  desired  that  the  will  of  his 
brother  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
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"  mysterious  ways,  a  means  of  supplementing  tlie 
*'  other  two;  which  being  more  known  and  more  im- 
"  portant,  are  more  likely  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
"  enemies  of  religion." 

In  the  autumn  of  1806,  M.  Raimbault  was  named 
Superior  of  this  College  and  Cure  of  Nicolet.  The 
following  year  the  Bishop  added  a  wing  to  the  old 
house  of  M.  Brassard,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
he  continued  to  expend  money  upon  that  establish- 
ment, which  without  the  aid  of  its  generous  benefac- 
tor, might  probably  have  been  condemned  to  perish. 

The  College  of  Nicolet  became  an  object  of  predi- 
lection toMgr.  Plessis,  who  seemed  to  be  Chief  Direc- 
tor. It  was  him  who  drew  up  the  rules,  traced  out 
the  course  of  study,  who  busied  himself  most  seriously 
with  its  material  interests,  and  whose  own  money 
procurt'd  it  many  good  estates.  Twice  a  month  he 
wrote  to  the  Superior  and  to  the  Director,  to  advise 
them  to  suggfcst  ameliorations,  and  to  encourage  them 
in  their  hard  work.  He  exacted  from  the  President, 
the  Director,  and  the  Steward,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
expenses  of  their  respective  departments.  Notes  of 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  were  frequently  transmitted 
to  him,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  talents  and  qua- 
lities of  each  of  the  professors  and  scholars  who  had 
passed  some  years  in  the  College,  that  he  might  judge 
beforehand,  whether  they  were  proper  or  not  for  the 
ecclesiastical  stat^. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  precautions  he  had  the 
happiness  to  admit  into  his  cler/^y,  many  pupils  of 
that  house,  among  whom  four  were  honored  with  tlie 
episcopal  dignity.* 

Ill 

Slate  o/'  the  Diocese  o(  Quebec — Supri  macy — First  English  Governors 
friendly  to  the  Bishops— Sir  Robert  Snore  Milnes — Royal  Institution — 
M.  Ryland— Projects  against  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  Clergy— Lord 
Castlereagh. 

Considering  the  extent  of  his  diocese,  the  difficulty 
of  visiting  it,  the  few  priests  put  at  his  disposal,  Mgr. 

*  The  College  of  Nicolet  furnished  to  the  Church  of  Canada,   Monsei- 
gneurs  Provancher,  Cook,  Baillargeon  and  Prince. 
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Ploissisfelt  llio  iiiniicnsilyolllu' ta.sk  impof^id  uj)onhiin, 

but  lio  Imd  rnlire  confideiKHi  in  tlio  iissistancf!  of  God. 

"  Examine   the    map,"    ho.   wroto  in   1806,  to  lii.s 


ng<!nf  at  l^ondon,  "  and  yoii  will  jx^rcoivc  tlio  impos- 
sibility of  a  single  Bishop,  oxfendincf  his  solicitude 
with  any  success  from  Ijakc  Snperior  lo  th<' Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  That  space  contains  more  than 
200,000  (latholics,  and  yet  there  are  only  180  priests 
to  supply  all  their  wants.  Add  to  that,  the  numerous 
diftieulties,  from  their  entanglement  with  a  protestant 
population,  and  the  constant  vigilance  necessary  to 
avoid  being  compromised  with  a  government,  which 
views  tilings  only  through  the  medium  of  its  own  prin- 
ciples, and  is  constanly  making  some  new  eflbrt  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  King." 

Among  the  difficulties  that  the  prelate  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  the  worst  of  all  were  those  raised  by 
some  public  functionaries,  who  desired  to  bring  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Canada  under  subjection  to  the 
royal  authority.  His  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  make  the  least  concession  upon  this  ground, 
iind  he  struggled  against  these  elibrts  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  courage,  that  he  finished  by  overthrowing 
all  their  projects. 

To  extend  over  Catholics,  as  over  Protestants,  the 
supremacy  of  the  King  in  matters  of  religion,  was  the 
demand  of  the  Governor's  Council  ever  since  1763  ; 
they  felt,  in  short,  that  side  by  side  with  the  civil 
authority  Mdiich  they  exercised,  there  existed  a  power 
of  a  superior  order,  which  they  desired  to  destroy,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  masters  spiritually  as  well 
as  temporally. 

The  Bishops  had  rejected  these  insulting  preten- 
sions, and  as  they  were  sustained  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  a  violent  struggle  would  have  arisen 
between  the  Catholic  population,  and  the  Colonial 
Administration,  if  the  Governors  had  not  had  the  wis- 
dom to  repress  the  devices  of  their  subaltern  officers. 
Mgr.  Briand  made  every  (;flbrt  to  stand  well  with  the 
Governors,  and  always  addressed  himself  directly  to 
them  on  matters  of  business,  without  ever  allowing 
the  hf'ads  of  dejiartments  to  intervene. 
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In  1775,  Sir  Guy  Carlflon  declared  publicly,  ihar 
if  ihe  l'r<)vinc(?  of  Quel)e(!  Iiad  been  preserved  toCircat 
Britain,  it  was  owing  to  the  Catholic  Cleri^'v.  lie 
testified  his  gratitude  by  allowing  the  Bishop  to  exer- 
cise his  functions  peaceably,  and  to  dijpose  {»f  the 
cures  at  his  will,  without  having  recourse  to  the  royal 
instructions,  whi(th  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  pre- 
pared only  for  tht;  destruction  of  the  catholic  religion.* 

The  Bishops  Hubert,  D'Esgly  and  Denaut  fol!»)\ved 
the  footsteps  of  their  predecessor,  and  had  nooccnsion 
to  repent  it,  for  tlu;  Governors  laid  no  restraint  upon 
them,  but  permitted  them  to  exercise  their  powers  at 
will.  Fjven  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Mountain, 
named  by  the  King,  Bishop  of  the  English  Church  in 
the  Province,  Mgrs.  Hubert,  Denaut  and  Plessis, 
always  used  the  titb;  of  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in  their 
public  addresses,  as  well  as  in  their  private  letters. 

This  gave  great  offence  to  Attorney  General  Scwell, 
to  the  Governor's  Seci  tary,  M.  Ryland,  but  above  all 
to  the  Anglican  Bishop,  who  believed  himself  the 
titular  bishop,  and  would  recognize  no  other.  Some 
of  the  English  functionari(.'s  were  so  punctilious  on 
this  subject,  that  many  times  at  public  meetings  they 
pro(daimed  loudly  that  they  knew  no  other  bishop  at 
Quebec  than  Dr.  Mountain  ;  and  that  they  held  as  of 
no  account  the  pretensions  of  a  certain  gentleinan 
who  assumed  the  same  title.  But  the  protestations 
of  five  or  six  gentlemen  were  of  little  importance 
while  unsustained  by  the  superior  authority. 

When  Mgr.  Denaut  took  possession  of  the  bishopric 
in  17'J7,  General  Ilobert  Prescott,  Governor  in  Chief, 
begged  him  to  transmit  each  year  a  list  of  the 
nominations  to  cures  that  had  been  made  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
furnish  an  account  of  them  to  the  ministry,  if  they 
should  ask  it  ;  he  added,  that  for  the  rest  the  iiishop 
would  be  perfectly  free  in  his  operations.  General 
Prescott  was  recalled  in  1790,  and  was  replaced  by 
Ijieutenant-Goveinor  Sir  Uobert  Shore  Milnes.   -.vho 
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*  LoittTol'ihe  Bishop  of  QukIh'Cj  May,  1^07. 
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sliovvod  himself  enUrcly  f'ovoted  to  the  head  of  his 
church. 

Then  commenced  a  series  of  embarrassments, 
which  increased  day  by  day,  rnd  finished  by  threaten- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  catholic  worship.  The  designs 
of  t'iC  chiefs  of  the  coterie,  were  to  annihilate  the 
authority  of  tlK^  Bishop  of  Quebec,  to  nominate  the 
cures,  and  to  get  the  scholastic  institutions  into  their 
own  jiands. 

In  1801,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  a  law  by  which  they  hoped  to 
accomplish  'he  latter  object.  That  law  created  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of"  The  Royal  Institution 
for  the  encouragement  of  Public  Instruction,"  and 
appeared  to  contain  some  liberal  dispositions  in  favor 
of  all  classes  of  society.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  discovered  that  a  snare  had  been  very  cleverly 
attempted.  The  board  of  directors,  named  by  the 
government,  were  found  to  be  nearly  all  protestants, 
and  the  president  of  the  institution  was  no  other  than 
the  Lord  Bishop  himself  ;  so  that  the  public  instruc- 
tion, in  a  province  nearly  all  catholic,  was  placed 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  protestants.  The  catholic 
clergy  rose  en  masse  against  this  corporation,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  its  working  at  the  will  of  the 
authors  of  the  project. 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Mountain,  addressing 
himself  to  Lord  Hobart,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  asked 
permission  to  resign  his  charge,  because  the  right  of 
nominal  ion  to  the  cures  was  refused  to  him. 

"  While  the  Superint  ndantof  the  Roman  Church," 
be  wrote,  "assumes  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
he,  as  well  as  his  clergy,  studiously  deny  that  title  to 
the  Pictestant  Bishop  ;  he  has  the  absolute  disposal  of 
all  the  preferments  in  the  diocese  ;  he  erects  parishes, 
and  giants  dispensations  for  marrying  at  his  discre- 
tion, &c..  Sec.  ;  all  which  functions  were  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  Royal  instructions,  and  all  of  which  was 
denied  to  the  P  Hestant  Bishop." 

In  a  letter  br^ring  the  initials  of  "  Herman  Witsius 
Ryland,"  the  writCi-  acknowledges  frankly  his  hatred 
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against  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  his  design  of  over- 
throwing it  in  that  Province. 

"  I  come  now,"  said  he,  "  to  what  you  mention 
concerning  the  popish  clergy  in  this  Province  ;  1  call 
them  popish  to  distinguish  them  from  tiie  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  express  my  contempt 
and  detestation  of  a  religion  which  sinks  and  debases 
the  human  mind,  and  which  is  a  curse  to  every 
country  where  it  prevails.  This  being  my  opinion,  I 
have  long  since  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  (which  in 
my  judgment  no  Governor  of  this  Province  ought  to 
lose  sight  of  for  a  moment)  by  every  possible  means 
which  prudence  can  suggest,  gradually  to  undermine 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priests.  This  great,  this  highest  object  that  a  Gover- 
nor here  can  have ;  and  may  be  accomplished 

before  ten  years  shall  have  passed  over " 

"  The  instructions  of  his  Majesty,  by  which  it  is 
ordered,  that  no  person  in  this  Province  shall  have 
the  cure  of  souls,  but  by  virtue  of  a  license  under  the 
Governor's  hand  and  seal ;  and  these  instructions  once 
followed  up,  the  King's  supremacy  would  be  estab- 
lished, the  authority  of  the  Pope  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  country  would  become  prolestant." 

"  We  have  been  mad  enough  to  allow  a  company 
of  French  Rascals,  to  deprive  us  for  the  moment  of 
the  means  of  accomplishing  all  this  ;  but  one  prudent 
decisive  step  might  rectify  this  absurdily. — In  all 
events  I  would  advise  every  Governor  of  this  province 
most  scrupulously  to  follow  the  same  liru^  of  conduct, 
which  has  established  so  widely  the  authority  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome,  to  avail  themselves  of  every  advan- 
tage that  can  possibly  occur,  and  never  to  give  up  an 
inch  but  with  the  certainty  of  gaining  an  ell."* 

*  Christie,  Vol.  VI.— Letter  of  Mr.  Kyland,  23rd  Decem!«;r,  1804.  Her- 
man Witsius  Ryland,  Civil  Secretary  to  many  Governors,  Clerk  olthe  Ex- 
ecutive Council  and  Legislative  Councillor,  bom  in  1760,  at  Nortiiampton 
in  England,  of  a  family  from  Hanover,  passed  into  Canada  in  the  year  1793, 
in  qunlity  of  Civil  Secretary  to  Lord  Dorchester.  Prejudiced  against  the 
Catholic  Religion  and  against  everything  that  was  French,  he  nourished 
all  bis  life  the  project  of  imposing  on  the  Catholic  Cnurcli  the  yoke  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  King  of  England,  and  of  anglifying  the  Canadians  by 
occroive  means.    These  did  not  wish  to  be  nnglificd  either  by  gentleness 
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Though  more  moderate  than  Mr.  Ryland,  Attorney 
General  Sewell  was  not  better  disposed  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  In  1804,  he  had  in  the  course  of  a  long 
memorandum  upon  the  properties  of  the  Seminary  of 
Saint  Snip  ice  of  Montreal,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  bi  !onged  to  the  King  of  England,  who  v/as 
the  legitim  te  heir  of  the  old  proprietors.  He  recom- 
mended a  life  pension  for  the  Ecclesiastics  employed 
in  that  house,  and  destined  their  estate  to  public 
education,  to  the  foundation  of  a  University,  or  to  any 
other  object  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  re- 
commend in  its  wisdom. 

In  open  Court  he  had  maintained  that  by  the  terms^ 
of  the  Capitulation  of  1760,  the  definitivo  treaty  of 
1763,  and  the  Act  of  Quebec  of  1774,  the  Government 
alone  had  the  right  of  erecting  parishes  ;  that  all  those 
created  since  the  conquest  should  be  regarded  as  null 
and  void,  and  that  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  a 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

These  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  coming 
from  a  man  who  carried  great  weight  before  tlie 
Judges,  and  who  was  necessarily  consulted  by  the 
Governor  upon  all  questions  of  law,  did  the  more 
harm,  that  be  seemed  animated,  not  so  much  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility,  as  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution. 

Sir  llobort  Miines,  was  a  mild  and  easy  man,  but 
had  little  love  for  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  having  no 
great  confidence  in  his  own  lights,  he  appeared  to  be 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  those  councillors  who  en- 
joyed his  intimacy,  and  above  all  by  the  English 
Bishop  to  whom  he  was  devoted. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  Provincial  government,  when  Mgr.  Plessis 
became  titular  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

By  good  fortune.  Sir  Robert  Miines  was  in  England 
from  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  preceding,  and 

or  by  force.  Tliey  resisted  obstinately,  and  sliipwreeked  the  projec's  vf 
Mr.  Ilylaiid  ;  it  is  surprising,  that  this  man  who  retired  to  Beauport 
in  his  latter  year.*,  Uved  in  good  intelligence  with  his  Canadian  neighbours, 
by  whom  he  was  esteemed.  Mr.  Ryland  died  at  Beauport  the  20lh  July, 
1838,  at  the  ape  of  7R  years. 
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he  had  been  followed  by  Dr.  Mountain,  who  went 
to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  Ministers  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty.  Mr.  Dunn,  an  old  Merchant  of 
Quebec,  and  first  Executive  Councillor,  remained  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Province  during 
the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Without 
listening  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Ryland,  the 
Administrator  admitted  Mgr.  Plessis  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  King  under  the  title  of  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Quebec. 

Still  the  Prelate  feared  the  proceedings  of  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  at  London,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
high  functionaries  in  Canada. 

Sir  R.  Milnes  had  offered  the  predecessor  of  Mgr. 
Plessis  to  procure  for  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec 
a  civil  existence,  which  was  opposed  in  the  Courts^ 
where  it  was  pretended  that  he  was  not  recognized 
by  the  Government.  Upon  the  reiterated  invitations 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr.  Denaut  had  forwar- 
ded a  request,  in  which  he  begged  the  King  to  be 
pleased  to  accord  civil  existence  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Canada  ;  determined  at  the  same  lime  not 
to  accept  that  favor,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  letters,  if 
it  was  accompanied  by  any  restrictions  which  might 
constrain  the  free  exercise  of  the  Episcopal  authority. 
He  distrusted  the  interest  that  Sir  Robert  Milnes  and 
his  intimate  Councillors  testified  for  the  catholic 
and  he  was  not  wroncr,  for  some  advices  re- 
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ceived  the  following  year,  made  him  fear  that  the 
Court  would  take  advantage  of  that  demand,  for  im- 
posing on  the  Church  of  Canada  some  unacceptable 
conditions. 

"  I  apprehend  with  reason"  wrote  Mgr.  Plessis  in 
1806,  "  that  the  Governor  will  not  lose  this  occasion 
of  gaining  the  autiiority  for  nominating  to  the  cures,  a 
system  that  the  rules  of  our  religion  cannot  admit. 
Now  what  would  become  of  the  discipline  of  a  Dio- 
cese, and  what  weight  would  be  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop,  if  it  was  once  known,  that  it  was  no  longer 
him,  but  the  secular  power  wliich  disposed  of  eccle 
siastical  places  ?     See 
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low  essential  it  is  to  go  to  the 
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source  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  a  state  of  things 
which  would  plunge  the  catholic  religion  of  the  Coun- 
try into  a  depcndance,  from  which  it  could  never 
relieve  itself.  They  offer  the  Bishop  an  estate  and 
revenues :  hac  omnia  tibi  dabo  si  cadens  adoraveris 

me The  secret  will  be,  to  obtain  that  the  Catholic 

'Bishop  of  Quebec  be  recognized,  and  authorized  on 
some  conditions  compatible  with  the  princip'>  s  of  the 
religion  which  he  professes ;  for,  if  they  vish  to 
denude  that  religion  of  its  principles,  they  would  make 
of  it  a  monster,  and  the  protection  that  they  pretend 
they  would  give  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 
I  expect  from  your  zeal  for  the  church  of  Jesus-Christ, 
that  if  any  thing  has  been  projected  in  that  respect, 
you  will  work  to  turn  it  asi    \"* 

But  in  spite  of  the  gooJ  will  of  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
Bishop  felt  that  his  position  was  very  embarassing  ; 
for  he  knew  that  the  Government  of  the  Province 
would  soon  pass  into  other  hands.  Would  Sir  Robert 
Milnes  return?  and  if  not,  who  would  be  his  succes- 
sov  ?  could  they  expect  a  Governor  more  favorable  to 
the  catholic  cause  ?  These  were  the  questions  anxious- 
ly addressed  to  his  London  agent. 

In  1807,  he  acknowledged  to  a  friend,  that  all 
human  resources  failed  him,  in  the  struggle  which  he 
had  to  sustain  for  the  defence  of  his  church.  He 
could  scarcely  hope  for  any  advantages,  in  appealing 
to  the  Acts  of  capitulation  or  treaties  of  peace. 

"  The  Capitulation  of  Monlreal"  he  wrote  "  has 
given  much  power  to  a  Government  badly  disposed : 
since,  as  you  may  see,  they  place  us  at  the  discretion 
of  the  King. 

"  If  our  fathers,  a  little  more  advised,  had  demanded 
that  the  clergy  should  present,  when  the  bishopric 
would  be  vacant,  two  or  three  subjects,  among  whom, 
His  Majesty  could  chose  one  for  bishop,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  plan  would  have  been  acceded  to 
without  difficulty. 

"  But  to  believe  that  the  King  of  France  had  by 

*  Letter  to  M.  Bourret,  priest,  agent  ofthe  Bishop  of  Quebec  at  London^ 
July,  1806— M.  Bourret  was  a  friend  of  Sir  R.  Milnes. 
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snrn*  particular  act  of  grace,  the  choice  of  bishops,  to 
ask  that  he  should  nominate  to  the  bishoprics  of  a 
country,  .^o  longer  under  his  domination,  was  an  ab- 
surdity q  lite  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the 
third  article  of  the  capitulation,  as  has  come  to  pass. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  ac- 
cords the  free  exercise  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
compatible  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  that 
was  at  an  epoch  when  the   laws  were  very  severe 

against  catholics^ The  Act  of  Parliament  of 

1774,  in  submitting  the  catholic  church  of  this  country 
to  the  royal  supremacy,  seemed  to  annihilate  it  ipso 
facto.  "  A'*ter  all,"  adds  the  prelate,  "  need  one  be 
astonished,  that  malevolence  should  avail  itself  of  so 
many  advantages  for  establishing  the  reign  of  heresy 
upon  the  ruin  of  Catholicism.  Rather  let  us  admire 
'  'i.e  ways  of  providence,  which,  in  despite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  devil,  has  preserved  up  to  this  time,  to 
the  catholic  religion  in  Canada,  a  footing  truly  respect- 
able, and  worthy  of  being  envied  by  the  Church  of 
France. " 

The  bishop  of  Quebec  was  the  only  member  of  the 
catholic  clergy  who  knew  exactly  the  designs  of  the 
opposite  party,  but  he  dared  not  expose  them  to  the 
public,  for  fear  oi  Joing  more  harm  than  good  ;  and 
ho  was  therefore  compelled  to  face  the  adversaries  of 
his  church  single  handed. 

For  asking  the  support  of  the  catholic  masses,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  unveiled  the  pro- 
jects of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  to  have 
unmasked  some  great  personage  ;  on  these  accounts 
it  was  difficult  to  explain  himself  freely. 

In  the  House  of  Assembly  were  to  be  found  catho- 
lics endowed  with  energy  and  boldness,  friends  of 
their  country,  jealous  of  their  civil  rights,  attached  to 
their  religion,  and  ready  to  defend  it,  if  attacked  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  ;  but  they  never  dreamt  of 
sustaining  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  it  was 
then  being  attacked. 

Among  the  well  informed  men  upon  whom  Mgr. 
Piessis  reckoned,  nol  so  much  for  that   crisis  as  for 
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the  future,  was  M.  Uenis  Benjamin  Viger,  who  was- 
firmly  attached  to  his  relifj^ion.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
not  then  reached  that  point  of  confidence  with  his^ 
compatriots  that  his  merits  warranted,  [n  fact  it  was 
not  till  two  or  three  years  after,  that  is  to  say,  in  1809, 
that  he  was  elected  a  deputy  of  tiie  Lower  Chamber,, 
and  commenced  that  long  parliamentary  career, 
during  whicli,  he  rendered  such  important  sepviccs  to 
his  country. 

Divine  providence  who  watched  over  the  little 
church  of  Canada,  disposed  every  liiing  for  the  best, 
and  found  her  defenders  among  those  even  who  were 
opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  catholics — "  Salutem  ex 
inimids  nostris  et  de  manu  omnium  qui  oderunt  nos."^^ 

The  anglican  bishop,  who  was  still  in  England, 
had  often  visited  the  government  offices  during  the 
course  of  1808,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with  the 
ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  established  church, 
which  lie  desired  to  see  as  favored  in  Canada  as  it 
was  in  the  mother  country. 

Nevertheless  all  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Mountain 
remained  unfruitful,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Castlereagli.* 

"  The  Canada  Acts  secure  to  the  Catholics  of 
Canada,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to 
their  Clergy  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights  from 
persons  of  their  persuasion,  subject  to  H.  M.,  supre- 
macy, as  established  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  The 
Supremacy  asserted  in  that  Act,  is,  that  no  foreign 
person,  power  or  state  shall  exercise  any  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crov/n. 
Now  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  is  not  a  foreigner ;  his 
clergy  are  not  foreigners,  he  is  the  head  of  a  religion, 
which  may  be  freely  exercised  under  the  faith  of 
Parliament,  and  he  may  claim  the  tithes  and  cus- 
tomary (lues,  and  exercise  all  accustomed  rights  over 
Catholics.     It  would  seem  therefore,  a  very  delicate 


*  Lord  Castlereagli  was  tlii'iiiVliriister  of  War.  Duringthe  time  that  liu  was 
Secretary  to  Lord  Cnmclen,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  lie  showed  great  severi.y 
towards  liis  fellow  comitry  men,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  119^. 
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undertaking  to  int'3rfere  with  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Quebec,  or  to  force  the  titular  Bishop  to  drop  his 
titles  and  act,  not  as  Bishop,  but  only  as  Superin- 
tendent.. .."* 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  astonishment,  to  find  one 
who  showed  himself  so  inimical  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  believing  it  his  duty  to  act  so  liber- 
ally towards  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  Canada.  We 
presume,  that  in  reflecting  how  near  Canada  was  to 
the  United  States,  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Minister  of 
War,  did  not  wish  to  give  rise  to  any  embarrassments 
in  that  Province  ;  while  at  Washington  a  storm  was 
brewing  which  threatened  to  burst  over  England  and 
her  American  possessions.  In  short  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  then  animated  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  come  to  blows  with  England,  the  Americans 
were  persuaded  thfit  a  declaration  of  War  would  be 
the  signal  of  a  rising  among  the  Canadians,  whom 
they  believed  ready  to  join  the  troops  of  the  Union. 
But  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  who  seems  to  have  had  at  the  moment 
great  faith  in  the  loyally  of  the  Canadians. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  too  able  a  man  not  to  under- 
stand, that  it  was  both  useless  and  dangerous,  to 
sustain  the  pretensions  of  the  friends  of  Supremacy, 
at  the  risk  of  wounding  the  religious  sentiments  of  a 
loyal  population,  ready  to  spill  its  blood  in  defence 
of  its  Country  and  its  Institutions.  Had  Mgr.  Plessia 
been  informed  of  the  limits  put  by  the  noble  Lord  to 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
anxious  touching  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Ryland  and 
his  friends. 
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IV 

Arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig— Arlnlrary  Mcnsures — Seizure  of  the  Presses  of 
the  Caiiadieii — Imprisonmpnts—Proc-laiiiation— Suspicions  against  the 
loyalty  of  the  Bishop. 

On  the  18th  October,  1807,  Sir  James  Henry  Craig, 
the  New  Governor  General,  disembarked  at  Quebec. 
The  ship  had  not  yet  cast  anchor,  when  Mr.  Ryland 

•*  Manuscriplh  ol  the  late  Koliert  Christie,  Esquire. 
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boarded  her,  and  was  assured  of  his  post  as  Civil 
Secretary.  These  two  men  understood  each  other 
from  the  first,  and  some  days  after  Mr.  Ryland  de- 
clared, that  Sir  James  was  just  the  person  of  whom 
the  country  stood  in  need. 

Born  at  Gibraltar,  of  Scotch  parents,  James  Henry 
Craig  entered  the  English  service  in  1763,  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  on  many  occasions  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage.  During  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  he  served  in  Canada,  and  was  present  at 
the  unfortunate  aifair  at  Saratoga.  For  many  years 
he  suffered  from  dropsy,  which  had  made  great  pro- 
gress when  he  arrrived  in  Canada,  and  ecnfineu  him 
to  his  apartments  many  days  after  his  landing. 

In  his  first  interviews  with  the  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
Sir  James  was  very  mild  and  very  civil.  As  M.  de 
Bouvens  had  seen  him  many  times  in  London,  and 
had  given  hopes  that  he  would  be  favorable  to  the 
catholic  cause,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his 
Government  would  at  least,  be  worth  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Milnes  ;  but  experience  undeceived  the  Cana- 
dians. 

The  following  is  the  character,  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Christie,  of  .that  man  whose  administration  left  such 
sad  souvenirs  in  our  country  :  "  His  physiognomy 
was  agreeable,  his  carriage  imposing,  his  deportment 
manly  and  full  of  dignity.  Sociable,  polished  and 
affable,  lie  was  nevertheless  absolute  in  his  opinions, 
and  high  handed  in  his  measures.  Though  of  an 
irritable  character. ...  he  reconciled  himself  easily 
with  those  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure.  Hos- 
pitable and  magnificent  in  his  way  of  life,  he  showed 
himself  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  public  institutions,  and 
to  works  of  charity  ;  and  we  must  add,  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  necessitous,  of  whom, 
none  were  ever  sent  away  without  receiving  some 
aid." 

Left  to  himself,  and  directed  by  his  own  lights, 
General  Craig  would  have  made  a  good  Governor. 
Unfortunately,  being  a  stranger  to  the  people  and  to 
the  Country,  he  turned  for  instruction  and  advice  to 
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the  men  who  composed  his  Council,  or  to  those  whose 
official  duties  connected  them  with  him.  Now  these 
public  functionaries  had  no  community  of  interests 
with  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  from  whom  they 
differed,  in  religion,  in  language,  and  in  origin. 
Nominated  by  the  Court  to  their  offices,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  independent  of  every  other 
authority,  but  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the 
colonies  ;  and  exercised  an  arbitrary  power  over  the 
people,  on  whose  substance  they  fattened.  Their 
power  became  so  formidable,  that  a  Governor  on 
arriving  in  the  Province  had  either  to  place  himself  in 
their  hands,  or  be  crushed  by  their  opposition,  and 
recalled  to  England. 

They  easily  secured  the  mind  of  General  Craig, 
gaining  his  confidence,  inspiring  him  with  their  own 
ideas  and  their  prejudices,  and  isolating  him  com- 
pletely, from  those  who  would  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  true  state  of  things.  Without  suspect- 
ing it,  that  man  so  proud  became  a  docile  instrument, 
handled  by  his  counsellors  according  to  their  will. 

Under  their  direction,  he  was  taught  to  see  only 
demagogues  and  revolutionists  in  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  So  that  in  his  public  speeches,  he 
addressed  them  with  a  hauteur,  only  calculated  to 
sour  them.  The  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly in  1809  and  1810,  completed  their  exasperation 
against  his  Government. 

Lc  Canadieriy  a  journal  established  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  the  people,  strongly  assailed  the  abuses  of 
the  administration  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence,  and  published 
articles  which  miglit  be  distorted  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Canadian  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  General  Craig  spoke  mysteriously  of  troubles,  of 
secret  conspiracies,  of  projects  of  revolt.  These  ru- 
mours had  no  real  foundation,  and  were  repelled  as 
false  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Canadian  party  :  but  they 
served  the  views  of  the  Bureaucracy,  who  were  well 
pleased  to  engage  the  Governor  in  some  Coup  d'etat 
preliminary  to  the  elections. 
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The  devices  of  the  Counc'"*'-s  succeeded  ;  on  the 
17tli  March,  1810,  bomo  soldiers  led  by  a  Magistrate 
and  two  Constables,  received  an  order  to  seize  the 
office  oi  Le  Canadien  ;  the  presses  and  all  the  papers 
were  taken  and  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Court 
House  ;  the  publisher  of  the  journal,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly  were  imprisoned. 
The  guards  were  doubled  and  pulrolled  the  City  in 
every  direction  ;  but  this  great  display  of  precaution 
and  strength  ended  in  nothing  ;  for  no  fact  was  dis- 
covered upon  which  any  accusation  against  the  prison- 
ers could  be  based. 

While  General  Craig  believed  that  he  was  walking 
upon  a  Volcano ;  the  very  idea  of  the  presence  of 
danger  had  aroused  his  hauhgty  humor,  and  excited  his 
natural  impetuosity.  On  the  20lh  of  August,  he 
issued  a  ])roelamation,  in  which  he  enumerated  and 
condemned  the  pretended  projects  of  that  Rebellion, 
which  h(!  thought  he  perceived  in  all  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  he  advised  the  people  to  distrust  the  false  re- 
ports spread  against  the  Government  ;  he  exhorted 
the  magistrates  and  ecclesiastics  to  enlighten  the 
people,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  principles  of  loyalty 
towards  the  King,  and  obedi<nice  to  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

It  was  with  a  lively  anxiety  that  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  had  followed  the  progress  of  the  struggle. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  dreaded  to  see  the  authorities 
despised,  on  the  other,  he  was  far  from  approving  all 
the  measures  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  distrusted 
the  intentions  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  body. 
The  fear  that  ;  liey  affected  to  experience,  appeared  to 
him  caused  Isy  false  informations,  it  might  even,  he 
thought,  be  the  effect  of  some  political  scheme  of  those 
functionaries.  His  embai-rassment  increased  when 
he  heard  accusations  of  disloyalty  made  against  a 
part  of  his  Clergy,  whose  sentiments  of  fidelity  towards 
the  Sovereign  he  was  well  acquainted  with. 

In  a  sitting  of  the  Executive  Council,  at  which  Mgr. 
Plessis  was  invited  to  assist ;  General  Craig  declared 
to  him,  "  that  the  disaffection  occasioned  among  the 
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people  by  Le  Canadicn  Imd  roached  fiicli  a  point, 
that  a  general  rising  could  not  have  been  prevented, 
if  he  had  deferred  taking  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  arresting  the  effect  of  the  malignant  insinuations 
spread  by  that  paper ;  that  one  of  the  means  of  restor- 
ing order  and  dissipating  the  disloyal  impressions 
already  very  deeply  entertained,  was  to  engage  the 
Catholic  Clergy  to  declare  for  the  authorities  in  the 
most  formal  manner."  He  added,  that  a  great  number 
of  Cures  encouraged  openly  the  publication  of  Le 
Canadicn  by  their  subscriptions,  and  that  it  was  in 
the  Presbytyries,  and  around  the  churches,  that  they 
exahed  its  principles. 

But  if  the  incriminated  journal  had  by  times  been  too 
hasty  in  some  articles,  it  was  not  less  the  defender  of 
the  constitutional  rights  accorded  to  the  people  by 
Great  Britain  ;  it  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  adversaries  of  the  religion  and 
tlie  institutions  of  the  colony.  It  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prising, if  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  should 
pronounce  in  favor  of  that  vigorous  champion,  while 
disapproving  all  that  was  imprudent  in  its  columns. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Governor  was  sent  to  all 
the  Cures,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter, 
in  which  the  Bishop  recommended  them  to  read  it  to 
their  parishioners  after  the  morning  service. 

The  Prelate  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
positions of  his  diocesans,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  the  imaginary  fears  of  General  Craig  and 
his  councillors.  Still,  in  order  to  set  aside  all  sus- 
picion of  his  own  loyalty,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
clergy,  he  directed  the  latter  to  administer  such 
advice  as  would  calm  the  minds,  and  recall  the  too 
zealous  patriot  to  the  rules  of  moderation. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
deemed  it  advisable  to  reproach  him  with  having 
taken  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  that  circular  ; 
but  a  few  months  after,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
thought  that  the  cures  had  not  sustained  them  in  the 
elections,  they  tried  to  raise  a  new  storm  against  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  that  same  title. 
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Mgr.  Plcssis  t<eenis  to  lifive  had  ii  presontiiucnl  (f 
that  attack,  for  at  the  ('omniencctuent  of  July,  1810, 
he  wrote  in  these  terms  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Adam  Lym- 
burncr,  then  in  England  :* 

"  The  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  has  been  dits- 
solvcd  for  the  s(?cond  time,  in  the  course  of  last  winter, 
but  the  elections,  made  immediately  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, have  not  been  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  ^nvern- 
ment.  There  has  been  a  singular  state  of  things,  much 
party  warmth,  boasting  and  irritation.  The  government 
has  been  badly  treated,  both  by  its  friends  and  its  ene- 
mies. I  have  written  to  my  clergy  in  order  that  they 
might  recommend  to  the  faithful,  obedienco,  submis- 
sion, and  the  greatest  respect  for  the  executive  power. 
Most  of  the  cures  h.ive  perfectly  fulfilled  my  wishes. 
Tlie  courtisans,  however,  have  not  deemed  this  suffi- 
cient :  they  wanted  the  clergy  to  present  an  address  to 
the  Governor,  to  felicitate  him  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  House.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  me,  that  the 
clergy  should  put  themselves  forward  to  approve  that 
step,  since  they  are  total  strangers  to  legislation,  and 
have  other  means  more  proper  to  serve  authority  ; 
means  which  they  use  whenever  necessity  calls  for 
them.  However  that  may  be,  I  perceive  that  umbrage 
has  been  taken  at  the  Castle,  and  I  shall  be  in  nowise 
astonished  if  they  seize  this  occasion  for  blackening 
the  clergy  before  the  Imperial  ministry. 

"  The  revenues  enjoyed  by  our  cures,  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Bishop  over  them  and  over  the  people, 
have  been  a  long  lime  objects  of  jealousy.  But  I 
hope  all  from  the  providence  of  the  God  that  I  serve, 
and  that  I  try  to  make  my  diocesans  serve,  by  in- 
spiring them  with  such  sentiments  as  should  penetrate 
their  hearts,  whether  as  christian  or  as  subjects." 

He  explained  himself  more  clearly  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Bouvens,  on  the  21st  Novem- 


-*  Mr.  Adam  Lymlmrner,  born  in  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  Canada,  where,  in  1776,  he  came  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
his  brother.  He  was  an  able  man  and  knew  how  to  win  the  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  1791,  he  was  called  before  the 
House  ol  Commons,  while  they  were  discussing  the  Bill  which  was  to  give 
a  Constitution  to  Canada.    He  died  at  London,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  90. 
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ber.  After  having  announced  to  him  the  departurf 
of  Mr.  Ryland  for  England,  he  added  :  "  In  March 
last  there  was  some  noise  here  on  the  subject  of  a 
periodical  journal  called  "  Le  Canadieriy''  which  was 
a  little  in  the  style  of  Cobbett,  that  is  to  say,  much 
\oo  prononce  against  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial 
government. 

"  This  incident  moved  the  heads  of  the  dema- 
gogues, and  still  more  those  of  the  pretended  royalists. 
There  were  also  time  servers,  who  thought  this  a 
favorable  moment  for  the  advancement  of  their 
schemes,  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
After  having  thrown  blame  upon  the  people,  they 
attacked  the  clergy,  and  questioned  their  loyalty. 
These  indiscretions  gave  room  for  suspicions,  which 
iny  sincere  attachment  to  the  govcrnmf'nt  has  not 
been  able  entirely  to  dissipate. 

**  The  Governor  in  Chief  has  deputed  to  England 
his  lirst  secretary,  Mr.  Ryland,  for  political  purpose?. 
He  has  gone  loaded  with  memoranda,  among  whi«  I), 
I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  he  has  some,  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  generally,  and 
perhaps  very  calumnious  against  the  clergy." 

We  see  by  ihh  last  extract,  that  some  Canadian 
employes  had  profited  by  the  circumstances,  to  raise 
doubts  about  the  loyalty  of  their  fellow  countrymen, 
in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  good  graces 
of  those  who  distributed  the  favors  of  Government. 
The  flatterers  of  power  were  then  very  few,  and  never 
in  such  numbers  as  prevented  the  administration  from 
appearing  truly  hostile  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  At  that  epoch,  as  to  day,  the  Cana- 
dians were  often  divided  among  themselves  upon 
questions  of  little  importance  ;  but  then,  as  now, 
when  some  strangers'  hand  was  raised  against  the 
old  institutions  of  the  country,  with  few  exceptions 
all  were  ready  to  combat  and  repel  the  common 
enemy. 

It  is  this  unanimity  among  our  fellow  countrymen 
in  the  hour  of  a  common  danger,  which  has  main- 
tained them  up  to  this  day,  upon  their  native  soiJ, 
4* 
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with  the  language,  the  religion,  and  the  laws  which 
they  have  received  from  their  fathers  ;  it  is  this 
which  has  been  under  divine  providence  our  safe- 
guard since  more  than  a  century. 

The  experience  of  the  past  may  well  reassure  us 
for  the  future,  and  convince  us  that  harmony  will  be 
renewed  among  us  whenever  an  important  occasion 
demands  it. 


V 

Mr.  Kyland  ia  sent  to  Engipnd — Object  of  his  mission— Accusation  against 
the  Bishop  of  Queliec— Disposition  af  the  Englsh  Ministry — Mr.  Robert 
Peel— Ir.lerview  of  the  Governor  with  Mgr.  Plessis — Departtire  of  Sir 
James  Craig — Missions  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  1810,  Mr. 
llyland  left  for  England  with  ample  instructions  from 
Sir  James  Craig ;  he  was  to  ask  the  English  Ministry 
to  change  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  or  at 
least,  to  suspend  it  ;  to  accord  to  the  Governor  the 
nomination  to  the  Cures  of  Quebec ;  to  place  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Sulpicians,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Provincial  Government,  who  would  thus 
become  independent  of  Parliament.  The  second  arti- 
'Cle  appeared  of  great  importance  to  General  Craig; 
he  complained  to  the  Ministry  of  having  no  relations 
with  the  Cures,  who  formed  a  powerful  body,  and 
enjoyed  according  to  him,  an  immense  influence  over 
the  people.  That  influence  he  believed  would  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  if  they  had  accorded  to 
him  the  right  of  nominating  to  Cures,  r.ccording  to  his 
own  good  pleasure. 

The  programme  confided  to  Mr.  Ryland  previous 
to  his  departure,  was  quite  enough  to  occupy  him 
fully  ;  1  at  another  matter  yet,  was  r^'accd  in  his  hands 
a  little  afier  his  arrival  in  England,  of  which  the 
follovring  will  explain  the  nature.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1810,  Mgr.  Plessis  look  occasion,  on  learn- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  Pope  Pius  VII  at  Savone,  to 
publisii  an  address  in  which  he  invited  the  faithful  to 
pray  for  the  Holy  Father.     Following  llie  practice  of 
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his  predecessors,  as  he  had  already  done  on  many 
similar  occasions,  he  attached  lo  his  address,  )iis  Title 
of  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  Governor,  Dr.  Mountain 
the  A.nglican  Bishop,  and  his  friends  professed  to  be 
seriously  ofl'ended  ;  they  had  already  forgotten  the 
Circular  of  the  monlh  of  March  preceding,  and  pro- 
claimed that  Mgr.  Plessis  had  attempted  a  dangerous 
innovation.  Nominated  by  his  Sovereign,  the  Angli- 
can Bishop  imagined  that  his  royal  patent  interdicted 
Mgr.  P  essis  from  taking  the  title,  that  the  Catholic 
Bisho'js  of  Quebec  had  borne  for  more  than  150  years. 

*•  VVe  have  been  prnyi  .£f  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Pope  here,"  wrote  General  Craig  to  Mr.  Ryland, 
"  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's  "  Mandement,''^ 
which  you  may  show  at  the  ofUce,  £  s  an  instance  of 
the  complete  tndipendence  \vh\(ih  is  assumed.  It  was 
not  even  mentioned  to  me,  either  before  it  was  issued 
or  since.  We  have  reason  to  suspect  that  through  the 
means  of  Dr.  Milner,  with  whom  Plessis  certainly 
corresponds,  there  is  a  communication  with  the 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  who  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  insiiijfate  this  man  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supremacy.  There  is  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Christie, f  wlio  served  his 
Clerkship  with  Bowen,  and  who  has  just  received  his 
commission  to  act  as  u  Barrister.  This  young  man 
is  going  home  immediately,  and  without  one  possible 
motive  personal  to  himself,  that  can  be  assigned  for 
his  doing  so. ...  He  is  very  intimate  with  Plessis,  and 
we  strongly  suspect  that  he  is  going  home  as  an  agent 
,  of  his,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  probably  to  cornmu- 
cate  more  inlirnalely  than  they  choose  to  do  by  letter, 
with  Miiner  and  the  Irisli  Bishops.  ' 

One  can  hardly  understand  how  a  serious  man  like 
General  Craig,  could  lend  liimself  to  such  absurdities. 
He  was  not  however,  the  only  one  then  busy  with  the 
mandement  of  Mgr.  Plessis,  as   may  be  seen  by  the 

♦  letter  or 6lh  iNowniber,  ISIO. 

f  M.  Clirihtio  who  has  ptil)lih^h:(l  the  letlers  of  Craig  ami  llyland,  pul 
under  this  pa-sago '.he  following  ii  .le  :  "  IJishop  i-'lessis  was  a  liencvolcnt 
ami  worthy  man,  hut  never  i-onfidi'd  that  mission,  or  any  other,  to  the 
young  innn  here  spoken  ot." 
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following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ryland  to  Mr.  Peel,* 
then    Under-Secretary   of  State  : 

"  I  have  recently  received  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  of  Quebec,  both  a  printed  and  a  written 
copy  of  a  Papal  Mandemenl  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Plessis, 
dated  25th  October,  1810,  which  carric  -ji  the  face 
of  it  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  prerog;itivcs 
of  the  Crown,  connected  with  Lower  Canada,  that  I 
persuade  myself  I  shall  be  justified  in  transmitting 
one  of  the  copies  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
laid  before  the  Earl  of  Liverpool." 

'•  The  Bishop  in  a  ])rivale  letter  mentions  that  he 
has  no  doubt  the  paper  will  be  submitted  to  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  by  the  Governor  in  Chief,  but  that 
he  i.s  apprehensive  the  ill  state  of  General  Craig's 
health  may  induce  him  to  delay  writing  upon  the  .sub- 
ject. ..  .It  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  Governor,  relative  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  Church,  that  I 
have  ventured  in  a  separate  pa[)er  to  suggest  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  arise  from  the  Governor's  being 
furnished  with  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  on  the  case.  Not  that  I  entertain  the  most 
distant  idea  of  matters  being  carried  to  such  lengths, 
as  to  render  it  advisable  that  a  suit  should  be  in.stitu- 
tuted  in  the  Kings  Courts  in  Lower  Canada  against 
Mr.  Plessis,  for  the  illegal  assumptions  of  powers  as 
tituUir  Bishop  of  Quebec  ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  be  able,  at  any  time,  to 
prove  to  him  the  illegality  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
power  which  the  Crown  has  over  him,  if  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  exercising  it ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  an  intimation  of  the  kind  would  be  the  strongest 
possible  motive  with  a  man  of  his  stamp  and  charac- 
ter, to  submit  himself  to  His  Majesty's  pleasure." 

In  the  memorandum  which  accompanied  this  letter, 
Mr.  Ryland,  after  having  referred  to  the  Royal  instruc- 
tions, and  lo  the  articles  of  treaty,  touching  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  showed  the  oflicers  of  the 


*  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Peel;  this  Idler  is  dated  lltli  February,  181!) 
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Crown,  that  M.  Ple.ssis  had  published  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor  General,  an  address  in  ■which 
he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Quebec  by  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this  grave  accusation,  he  put 
these  three  questions. 

First. — Whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  Revd.  M.  Plessis,  by  issuing  and  circulating 
the  mandement  above  mentioned,  and  publicly  taking 
upon  himself  the  style,  title  and  authorities  therein  set 
forth,  does  render  himself  liable  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution for  the  same  ? 

Secondly. — Under  what  Statute  or  Statutes  an  action 
in  tliis  case  might  be  brought  into  the  Provincial 
Court  of  King's  Bench  ?  and 

Thirdly. —  To  what  penalty  or  penalties  the  said 
M.  Plessis  might  be  subject  if  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion. (Signed,)     "H.  W.  R." 

One  may  judge  from  the  preceding,  \vith  what  good 
will  Mr.  Rylaad  and  hisfriends  entered  into  that  affair. 
Fortunately,  the  English  Ministry  had  broader  and 
more  liberal  ideas  than  General  Craiff  and  his  Coun- 
cillors,  who  believed  themselves  still  living  in  the 
times  of  Cromwell. 

Lord  Liverpool  refused  to  change  the  constitution 
of  Canada,  or  to  suspend  it ;  h?  knew  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  question,  if  it  was  introduced  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  excite  violent  attacks 
against  the  Ministry,  who  had  already  trouble  enough 
to  maintain  themselves.  As  to  the  other  two  pro- 
positions, as  they  exacted  no  intervention  from  Parlia- 
ment. The  Colonial  Secretary,  while  decla -ing  that  he 
wished  to  lead  the  Colonies  by  conviction  and  not  by 
force,  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  project  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  Governor  of  Canada.  The  following  was 
their  bases  :  they  would  consent  to  take  the  property  of 
Saint  Sulpice  on  certain  conditions,  and  place  it, 
together  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  who  would  thereby  become  independent 
of  Parliament ;  they  would  recognize  the  civil  ex- 
istence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  as  well  a^  the 
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Cures,  on  ctmclilion  tlnit  the  Governor  cxcicised  tbe 
rights  of  the  Crown  over  them,  and  over  their  parishes  ; 
an  effective  way,  certainly,  of  establiishing  the  Royal 
supremacy,  lliat  is  to  say  :  they  would  hand  over  to 
the  favorites  of  the  Governor  the  j)o\ver  of  regulating 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  So  Mr.  Ryland  admired  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  these  measures.  But  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  it  seems,  did  not  see  matters  in  the 
same  light,  for  having  been  consulted  on  the  justice  of 
these  propositions.  Lord  Eldon  inspired  the  Colonial 
Secretary  witii  somt;  scruples,  which  pour  le  moment 
as  was  said,  arrested  the  whole  j)r<)je(;t ;  and  God  be 
thanked,  nobody  had  afterwards  the  imhappy  courage 
to  take  it  up  again. 

As  to  the  suits  which  they  wished  to  enter  against 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  none  of  the  ollicers  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  thought  proper  to  busy  themselves 
about  them.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Pec]  gave  Mr.  Ry- 
land great  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  that  gentleman 
therefore  expressed  his  conviction,  that  though  a  young 
man  of  agrcable  manners  and  great  talents,  the  Under- 
Secietary  understood  nothing  of  Canadian  affairs. 
Mr.  Peel  had  always  some  Haltering  words  for  the 
envoy  of  General  Craig,  but  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  convinced  by  him.  When  Mr.  Ryland  told  him 
that  all  the  English  party  supported  the  Governor, 
"  rcr^  g"00(i,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  the  Canadians 
are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  English,"  a  re- 
mark that  he  repeated  many  times,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  Mr.  Ryland  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  agaiuf-it  the  prejudices  of  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  inhabitants.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Peel,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  interlocutor, 
asked,  whether  if  instead  of  throwing  the  Editors  of 
the  Canadien  into  a  ])rison,  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  have  gained  them  over  by  more  mild  pro- 
ceedings ? 

Twice  Mr.  Ryland  had  written  to  Mr.  Peel  about 
the  mandcnient  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  ;  great  then 
was  the  ft)rmer  gentleman's  surprise,  when  he  found 
that  the   statesman   had   completely   forgollen    these 
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two  It^tters,  and  confounded  them  witli  ii  rfqucf^t,  in 
which  Dr.  Mountain  Iiad  asked  a  sum  of  money  to 
fmish  his  cathedra!.* 

The  good  sense  of  1  he  ministry  fmnily  did  justice 
to  that  miserable  chieanc,  and  bviried  it  in  such  pro- 
found forgctfulness,  ihat  nobody  ;my  more  (!ared  to 
undertake  the  task  of  bringing  the  bisho})  before  the 
courts  of  justice. 

Whih?  Mr.  Rylan<l  saw  all  his  projects  thus  vanish- 
ing one  after  the  other,  Jiis  protector,  General  Craig, 
prepared  to  leave  a  country,  where  his  despotic  ad- 
ministration had  made  him  so  odious  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  had  caused  such  an  (extreme  agitation 
through  the  extt.-nt  of  the  piovince. 

Before  quitting  Canada,  he  desired  lo  draw  from 
Mgr.  Plcssis,  some  kind  of  a  response,  however  little 
favorable  to  the  royal  supremacy  ;  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  prelate,  always  so  ready  to  render  to  autho- 
rity all  that  his  sense  of  duty  dictated,  could  never  be 
made  to  cede  aught  of  that  which  he  knew  belonged 
to  Go<l. 

"  I  have  lately  had  ^onu;  conversation  with  Plessis," 
writes  Sir  James  Craig,  "  relative  to  his  situation, 
and  that  of  the  clergy. . . .  He  expressed  a  wish  that 
it  was  finished. ...  He  told  me  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Three  Rivers  a  day  or  two  after,  and  requested  to 
defer  entering  into  it  more  particularly  till  his  return. 
Whether  he  consulted  Noiseux  or  Calonne,  or  both,  I 
know  not ;  but  when  he  returned  I  found  him  entirely 
changed,  for  his  conscience  would  by  no  means  per- 
mit him  even  to  consent  to  the  crown  nominating  to 
the  livings.  I  immediately  told  him  that  it  was 
unneyessary  to  continue  any  further  conversation,  as 

*  "  This  cathedral,"  Mr.  Kyiand  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  was  built 
Without  any  application  to  parliament.  "Upon  this  subject  1  may  olis€r\'e,  that 
I  should  not  suppose  an  application  to  parliament  is  absolutely  necessary, 
lor  if  I  recollect  right,  the  Mctrojjolitan  Church  at  Quebec  was  wholly  built 
without  any  legislative  interference,  and  merely  upon  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  (or  the  time  being,  authorizing  the  completion  of  the 
buildings.  The  whole  expen^e  amounted  to  alwut  £18,000,  and  was  paid 
by  tt ••  Governor's  warrants,  on  the  Receiver  General,  biut  of  course  this 
expenditure  was  not  laid  liefore  the  House  of  Assembly,  though  included 
in  the  public  accounts,  that  arc  yearly  traiismit'ed  to  the  Lords  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury." 
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that  was  a  matter  which  did  not  rost  vpon  his  assent 
or  denial.  The  right  actually  existed  in  the  Crowny 
and  woidd  most  asmredly  sooner  or  hder  be  resumed. 
Our  conversation  did,  however,  continue  two  hours 
and  a  half,  but  we  parted  without  either  engaging  the 
other  to  change. ...  We  have  parted  very  good 
friends....!  have  probably  scvn  the  last  of  him,  for 
he  sailed  yesterday  on  a  tour  round  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence." 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  same  in- 
terview addressed  by  Mgr.  Plessis  to  M.  Roux,  his 
grand  vicaire  : 

"  I  had  yesterday  a  conversation  with  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  in  which  he  exhausted  himself  and  me  also, 
in  speaking,  without  our  being  able  to  fall  into 
accord  upon  the  only  point  that  was  agitated,  to  wit, 
the  nomination  to  cures.  He  viewed  it  obstinately 
as  a  civil  affair,  and  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
which  it  would  never  abandon,  and  which  he  main- 
tained had  been  exercised  from  all  lime  by  the  Kings 
of  F'rance  and  England,  even  before  the  Reformation 
of  the  church  in  the  latter  kingdom.  I  tried  to  make 
him  understand  the  essential  liifterence,  between  the 
patronage  exercised  over  certain  benefices,  whether 
by  the  King,  or  by  private  persons,  and  the  canonical 
institution,  which  could  only  proceed  from  the  church, 
and  without  which,  all  the  commissions  or  nomina- 
tions of  sovereigns  and  other  jiatrons,  would  be  of  no 
effect,  I  explained  to  him  what  was  meant  in  the 
French  ecclesiastical  law,  by  the  rights  of  "  regale  '* 
or  royalty,  that  the  King  of  France  exercised  over  all 
the  benefices  of  the  vacant  diocese,  the  greatest  au- 
thority to  which  he  could  pretend,  and  yet  conferred 
no  cures,  the  collation  to  which  was  reserved  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral. 

I  added,  that  the  right  of  the  Bishops  upon  that 
point,  was  so  well  established,  that  Bonaparte  had 
been  obliged  to  recognize  it  by  an  express  article  in 
the  Concordat ;  that  the  example  which  he  cited  of 
the  Anglican  Bishops  who  conferred  no  cure,  toW  for 
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uolliing  with  lis  ;  that  the  Calliolic-  Clinrcli  had 
always  given  to  its  Bishops  more  power  than  the 
Anglican  Church  conferred  on  its  own  ;  that  nobody 
could  be  more  submissive  than  myself,  or  Ix^tter 
disposed  to  the  Government ;  that  it  was  a  general 
principle  with  me  to  second  its  views  in  every  thing 
that  wounded  not  my  eonscienee,  but  that  it  forbid  mc 
to  go  beyond  that ;  that  I  felt  more  than  any  body  my 
unpleasant  position,  in  occupying  a  place  that  was  not 
acknowledged  civilly,  and  of  living  there  in  poverty  ; 
but  that  I  would  willingly  submit  to  greater  priva- 
tions, rather  than  take  any  steps  which  would  discredit 
me  before  my  clergy  and  my  people.  That  a  sale 
of  my  episcopacy,  especially  if  there  should  result  to 
mc  some  additional  revenue,  would  be  against  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience,  and  be  considered  a  treason 
to  the  church. 

I'hat  having  done  as  much  as  my  predecessors  for 
the  service  of  Govermnent,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Governor  did  not  desire  to  treat  mc  worse  than  my 
predecessors;  and  further,  that  I  would  try  more  and 
more  to  deserve  his  protection,  not  so  much  for  myself, 
as  for  the  faithful,  in  whose  salvation  I  interested 
myself;  that  divine  providence  would  bring,  without 
doubt,  more  favorable  circumstances,  &c.  We  dis- 
puted much,  but  the  Governor  was  not  angry  and  we 
parted  at  last,  little  satisfied  with  each  other." 

Mgr.  Plessis  regarded  the  influence  of  Sir  J.  Craig 
with  the  English  Government  as  much  more  conside- 
»Rble  than  it  really  was.  The  threats  of  the  Governor 
liad  imposed  upon  him,  and  he  regarded  them  as  the 
warnings  of  an  approaching  prosecution,  perhaps 
even,  a  refusal  to  perpetuate  the  Catholic  Episcopacy 
in  the  Province.  The  Bishop  was  far  from  suspecting 
thai  affairs  were  going  to  take  quite  a  different  turn. 

These  two  men  never  saw  each  other  again  ;.  on 
the  4th  of  June,  Mgr.  Plessis  left  Quebec  for  a  visit  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  ;  on  the 
19'h  of  the  same  month,  the  Governor  General  em- 
Irarked  for  England,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  ail 
Canadians,  who  had   been  so  long   subjected  to  his 
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caprices  and  his  despotism.  His  health  at  tlie  time 
was  so  bad,  that  he  had  litth;  hope  of  surviving  tlie 
passage.  He  lived  however,  some  time  longer  and 
died  in  the  niontii  of  January  of  the  following  year.* 

The  arbitrary  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Country  ;  a  veteran  officer  who  had  fought  against  the 
French  during  many  long  years,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  regi/J  as  enemies,  all  those  who  held  to 
France  '  ♦heir  origin  and  their  language  ;  a  settled 
distrust  o,  i,.;ni  ok  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he 
could  not  b.  \.T>it  tl.*^  nossibility  of  their  attachment  to 
British  Institution:-.  A  small  knot  of  party  inen^ 
nursed  and  increased  the  prejudices  of  a  man, 
rendered  sour  and  suspicious  by  sickness,  and  who 
was  only  accustomed  to  command  soldiers. 

A  law  passed  in  1803,  unfortunately,  favored  his 
inclinations  to  despotism.  Adopted  .it  a  period,  when 
rumour  allributed  to  the  Agents  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, a  desire  to  foment  discontent  in  the 
Country  ;  it  confided  extraordinary  powers  to  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  his  Councillors.  Upon  an 
order  signed  by  three  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  most  honest  persons  could  be  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  under  a  secret  accusation  of 
"  high  treason,  concealment  of  high  treason,  or 
suspicion  of  high  treason."  Those  who  had  thus 
been  incarcerated  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of 
habeas  corpus  and  could  only  be  liberated  upon  the 
order  of  the  Governor. 

Mgr.  Plessis,  finding  himself,  as  well  as  the  entire 
priesthood,  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  a  restless  and 
irritable  man  ;  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert 
the  storm  that  so  unceasingly  threatened  them  ;  to 
maintain  that  state  of  peace  so  necessary  to  his 
church,  and  to  preserve  his  flock  from  political  agita- 
tion and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  By  prudence  and 
moderation  he  indulged  the  hope  of  preserving  such 
a  position,    as   would   enable    him  to  act  the  part  of 

*  General  Crnig  was  only  G2  years  old  when  he  died.    Mpr.  Plessis  d  rd 
precisely  at  the  same  age,  ihiricen  years  later. 
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mediator,  in  the  event  of  any  unforlunalo  collision 
between  the  executive  and  the  people.  He  was 
therefore,  ever  on  his  guard  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
Sir  James  Craig,  and  he  was  even  reproached  with 
having  ceded  too  easily  to  some  exigencies  of  the 
Governor,  during  the  quarrels  between  the  Executive 
and  the  House  of  Assembly.  But  while  he  recoiled 
before  the  political  struggle,  the  moment  that  it 
became  a  question  of  sustaining  the  rights  of  religion 
and  the  church,  he  was  immoveable  and  would  rather 
have  lost  his  life,  than  have  consented  to  any  unjust 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  adversaries  of  Catho- 
licism. 

VI 

Sir  George  Provost— Memorial  uimjii  llie  church  of  Canada. 

The  anxieties  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  werj  a 
little  diminished  after  the  departure  of  Sir  James 
Craig  ;  but  they  had  not  completely  vanished _  for  he 
had  still  to  fear  the  result  of  the  voyage  of  Mr. 
Ryland.  The  transfer  of  Sir  George  Prevost  from 
the  Government  of  Nova-Scotia  to  that  of  Canada, 
and  his  speedy  arrival,  was  now  announced.  The 
Grand  vicar  Burke,  who  had  known  him  well  at 
Halifax,  spoke  favorably  of  him.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  say  such  kind  things  of  the  new  Governor," 
replied  Mgr.  Plessis ;  "  it  will  be  fortunate  if  he  docs 
not  allow  himself,  as  his  predecessors  have  done,  to 
be  circumvented  by  persons  interested  to  ill  use  the 
catholics." 

These  apprehensions  were  not  without  some 
foundation,  for  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  please 
the  Canadians,  Sir  George  Prevost  entertained  the 
.same  views  as  his  predecessor,  touching  the  existence 
and  authority  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  in  Canada  ;  in 
fact,  upon  that  subject,  he  appeared  to  be  guided  at 
first  by  the  counsels  of  the  old  advisers  of  General 
Craig. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  Governor 
made  new  propositions.     Mgr.  Plessis  who,  the  pre- 
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ceding  year,  had  visited  a  part  of  the  gulf  of  Saint- 
Lawrence,  was  about  to  resume  his  labors  and  to 
visit  the  missions  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Nova- 
Scotia,  and  a  part  of  New-Brunswick,  when  General 
Prevost  forwarded  him  the  following  communication. 
"  I  have  received  some  despatches  from  England ; 
it  is  desired  to  place  you  upon  a  more  respectable 
footing,  but  it  is  expected  that  you  will  yourself  lay 
down  the  conditions.  I  should  desire  to  have  your 
ideas  upon  the  above  before  your  departure  for  the 
Gulf,  for  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  every 
thing,  and  to  have  a  good  understanding." 

"  Before  my  departure"  replied  the  Bishop,  "I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  Your 
Excellency  a  memorandum  containing  my  ideas  and 
my  principles.  I  am  obliged  to  declare  beforehand^ 
that  no  temporal  ofier  can  induce  mo  to  renounce  any 
part  of  my  spiritual  jurisdiction.  That  jurisdiction 
is  not  mine,  I  merely  hold  it  as  a  deposit  for  the 
church,  which  I  am  in  no  wise  permitted  to  dissipate 
and  of  which  I  must  render  a  good  account." 

Mgr.  Plessis  hastened  to  prepare  a  memorial, 
which  he  presented  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  and  a 
few  days  after  entered  upon  his  visitation.  That 
document  furnishes  such  interesting  details  upon  the 
Church  of  Canada,  and  explains  so  clearly  the 
position  in  which  it  was  then  placed,  that  it  naturally 
finds  its  place  here.  "  The  memorial  which  follows  " 
says  the  author,  "has  for  its  object  to  show:  1st 
What  the  Bishops  were  in  Canada  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Colony  ;  2nd  That  which  they  have  been 
since  the  conquest  ;  3rd  The  position  it  would  be 
proper  for  them  to  occupy  for  the  future. ..." 

After  having  given  some  details  relating  to  the  old 
Bishops,  he  adds  : 

'•'  These  six  first  Bishops  were  born  in  France. 
The  Bishops  of  Quebec  being  upon  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  France,  these  prelates  were  named  by  a 
brevet  of  the  King,  and  confirmed  by  Bulls  of  the 
Apostolical  See,  after  examination  made  of  their  faith 
and  of  their  morals  in  conformity  with  the  Concordat. 
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.  'J'he  revenues  of  the  Bisliop  consisted  parHy 
of  gratifications  from  the  Clergy  of  France,  and  partly 
from  three  Abbeys,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  shured 
with  his  chapter.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  total 
revenue    of    tiie    liishop    had    ever   exceeded   eight 

thousand  francs worth  to-day  twelve  hundred 

louis  and  perhaps  more. 

*'  2.  Since  the  conquest,  the  liberty  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Worship  having  been  accorded  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  {pour  subsister  en  son  cntier^)  by 
article  I7th  of  the  capitulation  of  Montnral  in  1760, 
and  by  article  IV  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in 
1763,  the  continuation  of  the  })asloral  ministry  was 
necessarily  comprised  in  that  concession.  The  Ca- 
tholic Religion  could  not  ssubsist  without  Clergy.  It 
was  then  a  necessity  to  the  new  subjects  of  II is 
Britannic  Majesty,  that  they  should  have  priests,  to 
announce  to  them  tlie  word  of  God,  to  administer  to 
them  the  Sacrcments,  and  other  spiritual  aids,  and  a 
Bishop  to  ordain  these  priests,  and  to  govern  spiri- 
tually the  Clergy  and  the  people  of  the  Colony. 

Article  30  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  by  which 
it  was  demanded  that  the  King  of  France  should 
continue  to  name  the  Bisliop  of  Canada,  was  justly 
negatived  ;  but  no  other  mode  of  nomination  having 
been  adopted,  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  considered 
itself  in  possession  of  the  Ancient  Right,  according  to 
which  the  Bishop  was  elected  by  the  Clergy  of  the 
vacant  church,  and  confirmed  by  the  ISIetropolitans 
or  by  the  Pope,  under  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Sovereign." 

"  In  consequence,  M.  Jean  Olivier  Briand,  one  of 
the  Canons  and  Vicar  General  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  See,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Quebec  by  an  Acte 
Capitulaire,  dated  the  11th  September,  1764,  and 
furnished  with  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
JamesMurray,  whose  confidence  he  had  deserved,.. . . 
he  passed  into  Europe  the  same  year,  and  obtained 
Bulls  from  the  Holy  See,  was  consecrated  in  the 
spring  of  1766,  and  returned  to  Canada  the  same 
year.     After  having  in  his  new  quality  taken  the  oath 
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of  uUt'iriiincc,  lo  the  rcprcMcntalivc  of  the  King,  Iw* 
rx('rris««(l  all  the  fiiiKMions,  with  as  inucli  liborly,  as 
lio  would  liavf  Imm'U  ablr  lo  do  under  tin*  old  rcgiuu*, 
and  received  (ronHt.iully  <»n  the  pari  of  did'orent 
Governors,  tet^timonials  of  a  di.Mtinguiyhed  consi- 
deration." 

"  The  Kpiseoptd  Palace  of  (Quebec  had  l)e«>n  consi- 
derably damaged  by  the  b()iiil)arduient  of  the  City  in 
1759.  M.  Mriand  beeominj»  Hishop  repaired  il,  out 
of  his  own  savini^s,  luider  the  eyes  of  tin;  Provin<!ial 
Goveriunent,  who  not  only  found  no  fault,  but  took  it 
on  lease  in  1778,  to  place  in  it  the  Provincial  Se- 
cretary's and  other  public  olliees.  That  lease  exists 
still,  and  brings  annually  to  th''  Mishop  on<;  hundred 
ind  fd'ty  poimds  sterling.  Three  years  before,  to  wit, 
in  1775,  the  (iioverniu(5nt  aireorded  to  the  same  Dishop 
u  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  sl(>rling,  which 
his  successors  have  (Continued  to  receive  :  so  that  their 
total  revenue  was  three  himdred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  only  ;  for  the  French  revolution  deprived 
them  of  two  hundred  and  (illy  pounds  sterling,  which 
had  been  conserved  out  of  llieir  old  revenue  in 
France." 

*' ForsiUMng  the  difliculties  which  would  accom- 
pany the  change  of  Hishops,  luid  above  all  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage,  if  each  one  as  elected  should  have  to 
pass  over  to  Kurope  for  episcopal  consecration  ;  M. 
Briand  ac(|uuinted  the  (^ourt  of  Rome  and  General 
Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  and  then 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  the  project 
he  had  cone,  ived  of  giving  himself  a  coadjutor,  c«m 
futura  succes  ione.  He  agreed  with  the  Governor 
that  this  dignity  should  be  conferred  upon  M.  Louis 
Mariehi'au  Desgly  !  one  of  the  Canadian  jvricdts  of 
his  Clergy,  for  which  he  obtained  Bulls  from  the 
Holy  See,  by  virtue  of  whitih  he  consecrated  him  at 
Quebec,  the  I'ith  July,  1772,  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Doryloe." 

"  Since  that  time  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  has  always 
had  a  coadjutor;  proposed  by  himself,  accepted  by 
the  representative  of  the  King  in  this  Province,  ad- 
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upon  tlic  posl'tlation  of  thi;  Hisliop,  and  tcstiinony  of 
the  Clergy,  conscciJitcd  in  the  Province  itself,  and 
ready  to  Hucceejl  tin;  Hisliop  in  eiis*;  of  death  or  r(!sip- 
nation,  and  sworn  in  anew,  w  lien  his  titiii  eainc  to 
occupy  the  Episcopal  Sc;." 

"  Thus  M.  Hriand  havinfj;  resigned  towards  the  end 
of  1782,  after  18  years  of  episcopacy,  M.  Des^dy  huc- 
ceeded  him,  and  had  for  eoa<liutor  M.  Jean  Franf',ois 
Hubert,  under  the  title  of  liishoj)  of  Alniire." 

"  After  the  death  of  M.  Des^rly,  in  1788,  M,  Hubert 
had  s^iu;cossively  two  coadjutors,  to  wit :  M.  Charles 
F'ranyois  Mailly,  titular  Hisjiop  of  Capse,  deceased  in 
1794,  and  M.  Pierre  Denaut,  titular  of  ('anathe,  in 
favor  of  whom  he  reHif»n(!d  in  1797." 

"  Under  the  same  title  of  Canathe,  tin-  undersigned 
became  coadjutor  of  M.  Denant,  and  succeeded  him 
at  his  d«;ath,  which  took  place  at  the  beginniuf^  of  1806, 
and  accepted  for  his  coadjutor  M.  Bernard  Claud(! 
Panct,  consecrated  in  the  spring  of  1807,  under  the 
title  of  Saldes  in  the  Maurilanie " 

"  It  is  very  welHcnown  that  the  IJishops  of  Quebec 
do  not  pretend  to  exercise  any  other  than  spiritual 
authority  over  the  Catholic  subjects  of  their  dioce.se  ; 
and  neither  their  jurisprudence,  nor  their  titles,  were 
ever  contested  till  these  latter  years  ;  when  some  in- 
sinuations artfully  spread  through  the  public  papers, 
and  some  assertions  advanced  in  the  Courts  of  justice 
of  this  province,  began  to  throw  over  the  exercise  and 
even  over  the  existenc(!  of  the  Catholic  Episcopate  of 
Canada,  certain  clouds,  calculated  to  deprive  these 
prelates  of  the  inlluence  which  is  necessary  to  them, 
whether  for  the  conduct  of  their  flock,  whether  for 
the  success  of  services  which  the  Government  of  His 
Maji  -ty  might  expect  from  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  gowd  order,  or  for  the  security  of  the  province  in 
momenta  of  trouble  or  of  invasion." 

"  It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  these   attempts, 

the  first  of  which  were  tried  but  ten  years  ago , 

there  is  really  no  sensible  diftbrencc  in  the  condition 
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ol"  the  Calliolic  Biishops,  iVoin  thai  wl'.ich  tlicy  licJd 
before  (he  coiKnicst,  exoej)t  that  lliey  have  no  longer 
a  chapter,  nor  oiJieiality,  nor  t^ntrance  to  the  C.'ouncii ; 
and  that  their  revenues  are  found  to  be  very  much 
below  what  the  eireuuistanees  of  the  tinies  and  their 
dignity  wouUl  seem  to  exaet.  But  we  cajinot  ron- 
eeal,  that  tliey  are  now  exposed  to  many  obstacles, 
whether  in  their  private  transactions,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  their  public  functions,  and  i»  is  not  possible  that 
this  state  of  things  can  exist  much  longer,  without 
further  deterioration,  unless  some  prompt  remedy  be 
applied. 

Srdly.  For  the  f"*\u*(\ — The  spiritual  powers  to  be 
exercise  1  by  the  Bishop  of  Queb(!c  should  come  from 
the  church  by  way  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  is 
not  permitted  to  despoil  himself  o*"  them,  either  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  nor  to  draw  them  from  any  other 
source.  But  the  spiritual  functions  iiave  certain  exte- 
rior and  civil  effects,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  these 
civil  and  exterior  elfix'ts,  that  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
being  authorized  to  continue  the  functions  of  Ids  pre- 
decessors, in  the  saiue  principles,  and  with  the  same 
deference  for  the  established  authorities!,  in  such,  a 
way,  that  he  may  not  meet  with  those  shackles  which 
disturb  the  liberty  that  he  and   his  pvedecessors  have 

enjoyed  up  to  this  day and  do  not  procure  any 

advantage  to  the  government. 

•*  He  desires  then,  that  he  and  his  successors  be 
civilly  recognized  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Que- 
bec ;  having  mider  their  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  all  the 
catholic  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  established  in  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  flower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  ;  and  in  the  Islands  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, Prince  Edward  and  the  Magdeleines  ;  and  that  tlie 
said  Bishops  may  enjoy  in  an  acknowledged  manner, 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  up  to  the  present  exercised 
without  interruption,  by  those  who  preceded  them  in 
the  government  of  the  church  of  Canada,  and  further, 
that  the  property  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  he  confirmed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Quebec,  and  that 
they  may  transmit  to  the  Bishops,  their  successors,  tlie 
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acquisitions    which    they    may    have    made    in    \\v.\\ 
quality. 

"■  Kvcr  occupied  with  the  care  of"  his  church,  the 
nnder.'<ii2fued  believes  it  to  l)e  his  duty  to  limii  his 
desires  within  these  hounds. 

"As  to  th(!  inHuence  that  any  assi<i:nmcnt  of  rcvt  nue 
might  give  to  his  olhce,  wliich  would  permit  him  to 
serve  more  elFicaciously  tiie  government  of  His  Ma- 
jesty....  also  as  to  the  utility  there  might  be  in  a 
i'ountry  of  which  at  least  39  out  of  10  are  catholics,  to 
let  the  clergy  of  that  communion  be  represented  by  its 
chief  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  tliese 
are  objects  wliich  he  would  knov;  how  to  prize  ;  that 
he  would  receive  with  gratitude,  if  they  were  offered  ; 
but  upon  which,  he  will  uev(Mthe!ess  abstain  from 
making  any  particular  demand,  ndying  fully  on  the 
recognized  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  yom*  Excel- 
leiwy. 

(Signed),     Joski-h  Octavr  Pt-Kssis."" 

This  memorial  was  of  a  nature  to  leave  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who 
was  naturally  benevolent,  and  whose  position  also, 
engaged  him  to  render  justice  to  the  Catliolic  Clergy. 
The  Hishop  of  Quebt^c  had  evidently  some  hopes  ihat 
Governor  Prevost  would  enfranchise  himself  from  the 
yok<^  of  the  Councillors  of  Sir  Jam(>s  Craig;  he  flat- 
tered himself  also  the  more,  that  the  fall  of  the  j'jiglish 
Ministry,  regarded  as  |)robable,  would  leave  tlie 
Prince  Regent  at  liberty  to  follow  the  favoralije  incK- 
nations  which  were  attributed  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  catholics  of  the  em|)ire.  Hut  another 
cause  brought  about  a  very  sensible  amelioration  in 
the  position  of  the  catholic  church  of  Canachi. 

Mgr.  Plessis  h'ft  the  20th  INfay,  to  continue  his 
pastoral  visit  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  I/iwrenee  ;  he  had 
travelled  over  the  Acadian  Villages,  and  the  Scotch 
settlements  of  the  Island  iif  St.  .lohn,  when  he  heard 
that  the  American  Republic  had  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  had  already  commenced  hostilities. 
Not   wishing  to  interrupt    his    journey,   he  visited,  jn 
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spite  of  the  danger  which  he  ran  from  the  enemies 
cruisers,  a  part  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick ;  and  returned  to  Canada  through 
the  interior  of  the  Country,  enduring  all  the  hardships 
of  a  path,  which  is  to  day  scarcely  practicable  to  any 
other  than  Indiana. 
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American  war— Services  rendered  by  the  Clergy  nntl  Militia  of  Canada- 
Letters  oiLord  Bathurst — The  title  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  rf  Quebec 
recognized  in  Public  Acts -Departure  of  Sir  George  Prevost— Sir  Gordon 
Drummond — Journeys  of  the  Bishop  ot  Quebec  into  Nova  Scotia  and 
Upper  Canada — He  is  named  Legislative  Councillor. 

The  entire  Colony  was  under  arms.  On  the  18th 
■June  preceding,  the  American  Congress  had  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  troops  of  the  Union 
had  already  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  Province.  In 
presence  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Country, 
the  Government  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  Canadians,  those  same  Canadians  who  had  been 
represen'ed  by  governor  Craig  as  ready  to  revolt  and 
ally  themselves  with  the  American  Republic.  Gene- 
ral Prevost,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  hesitate  to  confide 
to  them  the  defence  of  Canada  ;  his  hope*'  were  not 
deceived,  for  from  all  quarters,  the  people  rose  to 
resist  the  invaders  of  their  Country. 

In  the  name  of  the  Canadian  population,  the  House 
of  Assembly  replied  nobly  to  the  appeal  of  the  Gover- 
nor : 

<'  Your  Excellency"  said  they  "  may  repose  entirely 
upon  the  good  spirit  which  anim<?tes  the  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  in  this  Province  ;  their  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  their  loyalty  towards  their 
Sovereign,  their  ardent  love  fo:  the  true  imerests  of 
the  Country  are  such  powerful  motives,  that  the 
enemy  cannot  intimidate  them  by  his  threats,  nor 
deceive  them  by  his  insidious  eflbrts. " 

With  the  utmost  liberality,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  provided  the  means  of  covering  the  first 
expenses  of  the  war;  the  militia  was  organis'^d  and 
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everywhere  displayed  incredible  zeal  for  the  leiense 
of  the  country.  Before  the  coiTunenccnient  of  Sep- 
tember, some  battalions  of  youni^  Canadians  were 
placed  upon  ihe  frontier  echelloned  from  Yamatijka  to 
Saint-Regis. 

Mgr.  Plessis  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Quebec,  when 
he  hastened  to  provide  for  the  religious  necessities  of 
the  militia;  who  demanded  immediately  the  presence 
of  a  priest  among  them.  He  nominated  as  Chaplain, 
M.  Robitaille,  Cure  of  Saint-Marc,  and  charged  him 
with  the  care  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Saint-Johns, 
Isle  aux  Noix  and  the  neighboring  forts  ;  other  priests 
were  added  as  the  line  of  defence  was  extended. 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  Bishop  addressed  a 
circular  to  Messieurs  les  Cures,  to  thank  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Governor,  for  the  assistance  they  had  lent 
him,  both  in  raising  the  Militia  and  maintaining  subor- 
dination in  the  ranks  of  new  recruits. 

"  Success"  said  he  in  that  letter,  "has  fully  responded 
to  your  eflbrts,  to  which  we  may  attribute  that  ardor, 
which  each  day  developes  itself,  more  and  more,  to 
second  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  toconcuruna- 
nimously  and  efficaciously  in  the  means  of  defending 
the  Province.  No  spectacle  can  be  more  consolingthan 
that  of  patriotism  and  piety,  going  hand  in  hand,  in  a 
way  that  the  faithful,  eager  to  purify  themselves  by 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  are  also  the  first  to 
take  themseb'es  where  the  orders  of  their  officers  call 
them,  and  the  most  ready  to  fly  to  the  combat," 

Some  days  a^'er,  he  addressed  some  warnings  and 
exhortations  to  all  his  diocesans,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  who  watched  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  n^ar  the  frontier. 

''  Two  things  are  necessary  to  you  Militia  men, 
charged  upon  the  frontier  with  our  dearest  interests; 
and  you,  commanders  and  officers  of  these  estimable 
corps!  The  first  is,  not  to  put  y  •  confidence  in 
your  own  strength,  as  the  unfaitlifi  .  ..rid  do:  ?ii  ik 
curribus  ef  hi  in  cquis.  'V\v'  bri'iianl  success  wiiich  we 
expect  from  your  military  avdor,  reposes  essentially 
upon  the  Messing  that  Gn'l  ',vi!l  deign  to  grant  to  your 
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aruis  ;  nos  autem  in  nomine  dnmini  nostri  wvoaxbi- 
mus.  The  second  is,  lo  sliun  the  vices,  which  in  icn- 
(Icrinii;  you  unworthy  of  the  i)rotection  of  heaven,  may 
draw  upon  your  country  vexation  and  humiliating 
reverses 

"•  And  you!  dearly  beloved  brethren,  .vho,  fur  from 
the  iield  of  battle,  take  nevertlieless  such  a  lively 
part  in  the  fule  of  our  warriors,  and  show  yourselves 
so  impatient  of  being  called  to  share  their  work.  You  ! 
pious  wives,  who  with  an  emotion  mixed  with  confi- 
denci",  expect  the  departure  cf  your  husbands  as  you 
consented  lo  that  of  your  childrcni ;  you  !  priests, 
whose  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  cause  was  commu- 
nicated so  efficaciously  to  your  flocks,  by  administer- 
ing the  word,  or  where  charity  has  conducted  you  to 
the  field,  to  encourage  your  young  parishioners  ;  what 
remains  for  you  to  do?  if  not  to  raise  your  hands 
towartjs!  heaven,  like  Moses,  when  the  army  of  Israel 
came  to  blows  with  the  Amelekites. "* 

The  circular  letters  and  the  mandements  of  the 
Bishop  j)roduced  marvellous  efl'ects  upon  his  dioce- 
sans ;  while  they  again  showed  by  their  conduct, 
that  limy  had  been  calumniated,  when  it  had  been 
tried  to  put  in  doubt  their  loyalty ;  wherever  thoy 
were  .^ent,  they  proved  that  the  catholic  religion  imd 
tauglit  them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  flag,  and  to 
defentl  bravely  the  soil  of  their  country. 

All  attempt  of  the  Am-f  sm.:  troops  to  penetrate 
intoiliO  district  of  Montre^''  'uring  the  autumn  of 
1813,  furnished  to  Canadians  the  occasion  of  display- 
ing a  courage  worthy  the  renown  of  their  fathers. 
Three  hundred  militiamen  accompanied  by  a  small 
troop  of  Indip"'j,  and  conducted  by  the  brave  de 
Saliljony,  arrested  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Cha- 
ter.ugay  more  than  four  thousand  Americans,  forming 
the  army  of  General  Hampton  and  forced  them  to  a 
precii)itate  retreat.  That  glorious  combat,  delivered 
on  the  26th  October,  1813,  served  to  disconcert  the 
plans  of  the  enemy,   and  drew  the  colony  out  of  an 
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imminent  clanger.  At  the  same  moment,  an  army 
more  numerous  tlueatene(i  Montreal  on  the  otlier 
aide  ;  ten  thousand  men  commanded  by  General 
Wilkinson,  loft  Sackct's-Harbour,  and  descended  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  hope  of  uniting  with  the  army  of 
Hampton. 

On  the  rumor  of  that  new  danger,  the  Bishop 
hastened  to  address  some  paternal  advice  to  those  of 
his  children  wiio  Avere  upon  the  frontiers. 

"  Warriors, ! ''  said  he  in  his  Mandemcnt  of  the 
11th  November,  "  it  is  to  you  that  belongs  the  task 
of  opposing  yourselves  like  a  \\  all  to  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  disconcert  their  measures.  They 
will  cease  to  be  formidable  when  the  God  of  battles 
fights  on  your  side  ;  under  his  holy  protection,  march 
to  combat  as  to  victory;  sustain  that  reputation  for 
obedience,  for  discij)line,  for  valour,  and  for  intre- 
pidity, by  which  you  deserved  your  first  success. 
Your  confidence  will  not  be  vain,  if  in  exposing  your 
lives,  for  the  defence  of  your  country  and  your  hearths, 
vou  take  care  before  all  things  to  make  your  peace 
With  God." 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  same  day  that 
this  address  was  published  in  Quebec,  the  English 
troops  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  army  of 
Wilkinson,  at  "  Chrystler's  Farm  ";  and  in  that  affair, 
a  corps  of  Canadian  Voltigeurs  under  the  orders  of 
Major  Herriot,  especially  distinguished  itself  by  the 
side  of  the  English  soldiers. 

The  war  continued  a  great  part  of  the  following  year, 
and  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself,  tiie  entire 
Canadian  population,  encouraged  by  tlieir  cldef 
pastor  gave  repeated  ])roofs  of  its  devotion  to  the 
country. 

Repulsed  in  many  attempts  on  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  and  left  in  a  struggle  where  they  had  nothing 
to  gain,  our  neighbors  of  the  United  States  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  expediency  of  an  accommodation 
with  England. 

Peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1814  :  it  was  ratified   in  the   first   place   by  the 
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Prince  Kegent  on  liie  part  ol'  Great  Britain,  on  the 
twenly-ninth  of  the  same  month  :  and  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  February,  1815. 

Sir  George  Prevost  had  not  neglected  the  occasion 
of  recognizing  the  services  of  the  Militia.  He  in- 
formed the  Colonial  Secretary,  particularly,  of  the 
zeal  shewn  by  INfgr.  Plessis  and  all  his  clergy,  for  the 
defence  of  Canada  ;  he  represented  also  the  salutary 
influence  tliat  the  chief  of  the  catholic  church  had 
exercised  in  those  trj^ing  times  over  all  his  diocesans. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  General  Prevost  in 
1813,  evidences  that  times  were  changed  since  the 
day.s  when  some  of  the  government  oflicers  could 
threaten  to  drag  the  bishoj)  of  Quebec  before  the  courts 
of  justice,  for  having  taken  the  title  which  belonged 
to  him. 

*'  I  have  to  inform  you,"  wrote  Lord  Bathurst, 
"  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty,  desires  that  hereafter  tiie  allow- 
ance of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  be  one  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  as  a  testimony  rendered  to 
the  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  the  gentleman  v/ho 
now  occupies  that  place,  as  »vejl  as  of  the  other 
membevs  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Province." 

Two  montlis  after,  the  same  minister  replied  to  the 
Anglican  Bishop,  who  complained  that  the  govern- 
ment recognized  two  titulars  of  tlie  same  diocese, 
"  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  adopt  i'ti  of  measures  for  restraining  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Province,  or  reducing  its  lately  acquired 
superiority,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  with  me  that  the 
moment  j'l  which  His  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects 
are  ma-cing  the  most  meritorious  exertions  in  defence 
of  the  Province,  .  "linst  the  enemy,  is  not  the  most 
aiispicious  for  bringing  forward  any  changes  which 
they  mli^ht,  however  erroneously,  consider  as  trench- 
ing upon  the  pnvileges  of  their  church."* 

About  tiie  f-nine  period  the  clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council,  Mr.   Ryland,  was  forced  1o   give   to   Mgr. 
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PlesHis  iho  title  ol"  Catholic  Bif<hoj)  of  Quebec,  in  a 
public  docnmcnt  that  he  addressed  to  him,  ])ut  he  did 
it  with  a  very  bad  grace.  "  Monsieur  Plessis,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  "  ex- 
presses the  desire  that  I  would  give  him  the  title  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Not  thinking 
myself  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  change  contrary  to  the 
practice,  recommended  in  the  instructions  of  His 
Majesty,  I  shall  submit  ine  (luestion  to  the  Governor, 
and  allow  myself  to  be  guided  by  his  decision.'' 

In  the  name  of  General  Prevost,  Mr.  Brenton  replied 
briefly,  thai  since  Lord  Bathurst  himself  recognized 
M.  Plessis  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
there  existed  no  reason,  which  could  hinder  Mr. 
Ryland  from  doing  as  much. 

Thus,  the  members  of  the  cabal  saw  their  insulting 
pretensions  repelled  by  the  Governor  and  by  the  min- 
istry. That  they  had  assured  themselves,  however, 
of  a.  victory,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  project  for  letters  patent,  which  had  been 
drawn  by  one  of  tliem  during  the  administration  of 
General  Craig. 

"  By  these  presents  we  constitute  and  nominate 
N.,  our  Ecclesiastical  Superintendent  for  the  afiairs  of 
ouv  "hurch  o^  Rome,  in  our  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

"And  we  authorize  the  said  N.,  and  his  suceessor.s 
in  the  said  charge ....  to  exercise. . . .  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  our  said  province,  ac- 
cording to  law. . . .  and  we  have  g' ,  en  and  accorded 
to  our  said  Ecclesiastical  Superintendent  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  full  power  and  entire  au- 
thority to  confer  the  order  of  Deacon  and  Priest,  to 
institute  by  himself,  or  his  uelegate,  the  priests  and 
deacons  that  we  shall  present  and  nominate  to  bene- 
fices in  the  province,  with  charge  of  souls " 

Thus  we  see,  the  project  of  placing  the  Ecclesi- 
astical authority  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Executive  Council  w^as  completely  organized,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  the  approbation  of  the  Sovereign. 

By  his  prudence,  moderation  and  firmness,  Mgr. 
Plessis  had  complct(>ly  baflled  tlio    marhinations  of 
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the  anli-catiiolic  party  ;  witlioiii  allowing  himself  to 
bo  drawn  into  the  political  struggle,  he  held  firmly  to 
liis  post  on  religious  ground  ;  one  af"t(;r  the  other,  he 
had  repulssed  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  his  church, 
and  not  only  had  he  taken  publicly  his  title  of  Bishop 
of  Quel)ec,  but  had  won  for  it,  the  recognition  of  the 
colonial  and  nu^tropolitan  authorities. 

There  remained  however,  to  t)btain  some  conces- 
sions from  the  Imperial  Gov<'rnment,  to  assure  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  that  entire  liberty  of  action  in 
its  own  affairs,  to  which  it  had  a  right  in  the  province. 
There  were  still  souk^  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ameli- 
orations; and  it  needed  ail  tlu-  Bishop's  courage  ajid 
perseverance,  as  well  as  the  special  protection  of 
heaven,  to  uiaintain  his  church  in  th.at  favorable  posi- 
tion, that  he  had  by  the  grace  of  God,  succeeded  in 
placing  it.  Though  humiliated  under  General  Pre- 
vost,  the  league  of  officials  were  neither  destroyed  nor 
dispersed  ;  they  possessed  agents,  credit  and  protec- 
tors ;  and  were  the  self  same  party  upon  whose  repre- 
sentations that  Governor  was  recalled,  who  by  his 
prudence,  had  preserved  Canada  to  England,  but  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  rendering  justice  to 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

At  the  prorogation  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  on 
the  25th  March,  1815,  Sir  George  Prevost  informed 
ihem  that  he  had  been  recalled,  in  order  to  repel  in 
Great  Britain  accusations  \vhich  attacked  his  Military 
reputation.  Though  out  of  health,  he  left  for  England 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  making  his  way  home  by  Saint 
John's,  New  Brunswick.  The  most  flattering  addres- 
ses were  presented  to  him  before  his  departure  ;  above 
all  on  the  part  of  the  French  Canadians,  grateful  for 
his  impartiality  in  their  respect.  He  was  sincerely  re- 
gretted by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  knew  his  kindly 
disposition  for  the  religious  institutions  of  Canada. 

"  Our  good  Sir  George  has  gone,"  he  wrote  shortly 
afterto  the  Grand  Vicar  McDonell,  "  and  withhim  have 
disappeared  part  of  your  hopes  and  mine  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  letters,  and  of  the  catholic  religion  in  our 
country." 


Sir  (jonloii  Diuininoiid,  w  lio  hail  l-tufii  i-hargcd 
with  the  temporary  adminitstiulioii  of  allairs,  till  a 
successor  should  be  named  to  Sir  George  Prevost, 
hafl  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  oecnpy  himself 
v.ilii  the  allairs  ol'tln;  catholic,  (.;hurch. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  permitted  ihe  Bishop  to 
resume  his  visits  to  the  missions  enclosed  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  l^cavingat  the  end 
of  May  1815,  he  tra\elled  round  the  Coast  of  Cape 
Breton,  where  ho  visited  the  ruins  of  Louisbourg,  oc- 
cupied then  by  the  families  of  som(i  poor  fishermen  ; 
on  the  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  stopped  at  many 
villages,  M'hich  had  been  estal)r!shed  for  a  few  years 
by  some  Acadians  returned  from  exile  to  inhabit  a 
corner  of  their  old  country.  At  llalifix  he  \vas 
received  with  honor  by  the  englisli  authorities,  and 
made  acquaintance  w  llh  Sir  John  Coape  Slierbrooke, 
then  Lieut  Governor  of  the  Province. 

After  having  visited  the  most  important  missions  of 
Old  Acadia,  and  ascentTed  the  river  St.  John  up  to  the 
Indian  Village  of  St.  Anne,  he  returned  to  Canada, 
passing  through  Boston,  \cw-Vork  and  Albany.  It 
VN-as  in  the  fir.st  of  these  cities  that  he  met  Mgr.  de 
Chevcrus,  who  Vv'as  Bishoj)  of  Bo.ston,  and  after- 
wards became  Archl)ishojuif  Bordeaux  and  C:\rdinal; 
there  also,  he  made  acquaintance  \\  illi  the  \'(>nerable 
Grand  Vicar  M.  Matignon,  who  wished  to  accompany 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  his  E|)is(  opal  City. 

Mgr.  Plessis  hjid  no.r  tra\cl!ed  through  all  |)arls  of 
his  vast  diocese,  A\"iththe  exception  of  Upj)er  Canada, 
which  he  undertook  to  visit  in  181G  ;  it  we.s  a  jour- 
ney of  great  difRculty.  It  had  as  yet  few  villages, 
and  these  separated  from  each  other  l)y  interminable 
forests;  here  and  theie,  were  some  grouj)s  of  catho- 
lics ;  the  most  considerable  being  found  at  Saint 
Raphael  of  Glengarry,  n\  Kingston,  and  at  Sandwich, 
'^he  Prelate   slopped    many  days  at   Kingston,*  from 

*  III  1810,  liinp^U)ll  coiitamecl  seveuty-livc  cailiolio  rcUuiliL's,  of  whidi 
lilly-ruc  Were  Canadian,  anii  I wt'iUy  Scutch  iitid  Irisli.  Saiulwicli  had  a 
cat!iol;t'  popuialion  of  hfleon  l.imd'red  souls.  The  two  eslalihslmients  of 
Maiden  and  of  La  Iiivieru-a-!,i- Tranche,  contained  about  luiir  hundred  and 
lifty  souls. 
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there  ho  went  to  Siindwich  ami  Saint  Petri- ol"  La 
Riviere-ji-Ia-Tranch<?,  both  establishments  were  at  that 
period,  on  the  confines  of  ci\  ilization.  Bt  yond  com- 
menced liie  i^reat  Noliludes  of  the  West,  lvno\\n  under 
the  name  of  the  Up))er  Uoiintiy  :  and  where  a  great 
number  of  Canadians  traded  for  I  he  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  that  of  the  Norlh-VVesf.  With  a  viev/ 
of  supplying  the  S))irilual  ne(;essities  of  these  poor 
catholics,  dcsiiliite  (or  many  a  day  of  all  religiovi'-'. 
instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  w'th  the  hope  of 
procuring  the  conversion  of  the  unfaithful,  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec  undertook  the  foimdation  of  a  jiermanent 
mission  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Country  of  the 
North-West. 

In  short  this  year  upon  Uie  demand  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
who  was  occupied  in  forming  a  colony  upon  the  Red 
River,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  INL  Tabeau,  cure  of 
Bouchcrvillc,  had  bfcn  sent  to  Fort  William,  situated 
at  the  Avcsicrn  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  there  he 
was  to  meet  the  voyagevu-s  of  the  north,*  and  obtain  from 
them  information  upon  the  "hest  means  of  establishing 
two  missionaries  at  the  Red  River,  in  the  midst  of 
the  families  who  were  beginning  *o  assemble  there. 

The  year  1810  was  marked  by  a  certain  degree  of 
political  discontent,  caused  by  the  api)arent  success 
of  the  party  opposed  to  Sir  (icorge  Prevost,  and  by 
the  eflbrls  of  tiie  leaders  of  the  bureaucracy,  to  regain 
the  ground  that  they  had  lost.  A  vague  anxiety 
touching  their  ))rojec1s  seized  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  a  part  of  tlu;  clergy.  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke,  now  in  charge  of  the  government  of 
Canada,  had  rcceivetl  from  Lord  IMthurst  instructions 
to  conciliate  the  catholics.  "  The  system,"  wrote 
Lord  Bathurst,  "  adopted  by  the  British  legislation, 
precludes  all  possnbility  of  supporting  the  protestanls 


*  The  men  engagofl  by  the  North-West  and  Hudson's  Bay  ('ompan>8, 
whether  for  conducting  thfir  i-aiioes,  or  /'or  trading-  wiih  the  Indians,  were 
called  "  voyageurs."  The  voyagcurs  "who  stopped  at  Fort  William  bore 
Ihe  niokimmc  of  >ii  a /I  g':  It  r.'-  (/c /aid  (bacon  eaU'r«\  The  true  royage-.irs 
of  tlie  North  were  those  who  remained  lieyoiid  that  post,  and  who  never 
came  down  to  ;MontreaI  till  iUicr  a  sojourn  of  many  Vfars  in  ihe  ind.t.n 
coimtrv. 
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against  llio  ronian  catlu)li(;s  in  llic  piovinco  of  Lowot 
Canada....  Tlicro  will  be  no  indisposition  hero  to 
attend  to  the  ronian  cutliolics'  interests  and  wishes, 
even  though  this  should  be  unfavorable  to  the  protcs- 
tants,  if  you  can  conic  to  a  right  understanding  with 
that  chinch." 

To  obtain  this  resiill,  the  now  Governor  proposed 
to  call  the  Catholic  Hishop  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  to  favor  the  institution  of  Apostolic  Vicars  in  Upper 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Island  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward. These  two  propositions  weri;  submitted  in 
England  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  approved 
of  the  111.*  After  having  taken  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  and  weighed  maturely  the  advantages  that 
religion  might  gain  from  his  presence  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  Mgr.  Plessis  decided  to  accept  the  favor 
that  the  British  Minister  wished  to  accord  to  the 
Catholics  of  Canada,  in  the  person  of  their  Bishop, 
and  by  a  mandamus  of  the  30th  April,  1817,  he  was 
nominated  Legislative  Councillor.  In  that  instru- 
ment he  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Acquainted  beforehand  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  M.  Sewell,  Chief  Justice  of 
Lower    Canada,    protested   against    that    measure, 


and  declared  that  it  tended  to  the  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Poj)e  within  the  domains  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  and  proposed  that  at  least  some 
expedient  should  be  adopted  to  save  ap[)earances. 
But  as  the  nomination  had  been  made  after  mature 
deliberation,  Lord  Bathurst  not  only  refused  to  take 
a  backward  step,  but  further,  the  government  con- 
sented to  recognize  the  coadjutor — cumfnturd  succeS' 
sio7ie — whenever  Ik;  would  be  presented  to  the 
Governor. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life  tl  ;  Bishop  of  Quebec  sat 
regularly  in  the  Legislative  Council,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  religion  and  the  country.  Though 
ranked  with  the  minority  in  the  chamber,  the  princi- 


*  Report  of  Sir  C.  Robinioii,  1st  March,  181S. 
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fial  members  of  which,  belonged  to  tlie  Anglican  re- 
igion,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  Dr. 
Mountain  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  Mgr.  Plcssis 
never  failed  to  vindicate  with  firmness  the  rights  of 
Canadian  Catholics,  when  the  voice  of  the  enemy 
was  raised  to  attack  their  institutions  or  their  rights. 

In  1821,  he  pronounced  strongly  against  a  decision 
of  his  colleagues,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  found  itself  deprived  of  a 
part  of  its  privileges  in  the  vote  of  the  civil  list ';  and 
in  1824,  he  resisted  with  the  same  courage,  some  en- 
croachments proposed  by  the  ultra-anglican  party, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  rejection  of  some  pro- 
positions ofiensive  to  the  Catholics  ;  his  victory  was 
complete,  and  the  English  Bishop  left  the  house  pro- 
testing the  lack  of  devotion  displayed  by  the  Council- 
lors to  the  religion  of  their  august  Sovereign. 


VIII 

llules  of  life  —  Daily  occupations  —  Correspondence  —  Portrait  —  fielat ions 
with  his  Clergy — Friends — His  tendency  to  niirthfulneas. 

After  having  followed  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec through  the  long  and  painful  siruggle  which  he 
had  to  sustain  during  more  than  ten  years,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  See,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship ;  we  propose  now,  to  enter  into  some  of  the 
details  of  his  intimate  life,  and  his  relations  with 
different  portions  of  his  fold. 

As  he  had  predicted  when  raised  to  the  See  of  Que- 
bec, his  life,  during  his  Episcopate,  was  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  labor  and  sacrifice.  His  anxiety  and 
anguish,  may  be  imagined  at  those  periods  when  he 
saw  his  church  assailed,  by  the  unflagging  efforts  of 
those  public  officers,  who  assumed  to  themselves  the 
arbitration  of  the  destinies  of  Canada  ;  and  who  from 
the  height  of  their  bureaus,  looked  down  with  such 
an  eye  of  scorn  upon  the  Catholic  religion.  He  knew 
these  men  well ;  he  might  have  unveiled  their  manoe- 
vres  to  his  people,  who  were  well  disposed  to  sus^- 
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tain  their  first  pastor ;  but  these  revelations  would 
have  given  birth  to  deep  jind  settled  hatreds.  Au- 
thority already  overstrained  by  Governor  Craig,  would 
have  sunk  into  complete  impotence,  the  offers  of  the 
American  Republic  might  have  become  sufficiently 
tempting  to  have  led  astray  some  unquiet  minds,  and 
have  shaken  their  fidelity.  The  fear  then,  of  exposing 
any  part  of  his  flock  to  these  dangerous  consequences, 
imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  silent  and  patient  suf- 
fering. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  reproaches  had  he  not  to 
endure  on  the  part  of  ardent  patriots,  who  not  com- 
prehending his  motives,  accused  him  of  timidity,  of 
obsequiousness,  and  of  indifference,  to  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  But  in  order 
that  he  might  not  compromise  the  future  of  his  flock, 
he  resigned  himself  to  these  painful  experiences. 

If  during  many  years  his  career  appeared  less 
harassed  with  difficulties,  God  had  still  reserved  for 
his  closing  years  some  bitter  contrarieties ;  the  more 
painful  to  his  soul,  that  they  were  raised  by  brothers, 
who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  him,  the  enemies 
who  assailed  without.  To  these  great  sources  of 
grief  we  may  add  also  numerous  other  miseries, 
which  would  each  dny  beset  the  life  of  a  man, 
charged  with  the  spiritual  government  of  an  immense 
territory,  and  accountable  for  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  least,  as  well  as  to  the  greatest  of  his  diocesans ; 
these  trials  enable  us  to  understand  how  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to  be 
purified  by  a  ministry  full  of  crosses  and  opposition. 

Compared  with  the  sufferings  of  his  soul,  his  bodily 
pains  seemed  very  light.  His  busy  round  of  daily 
occupations,  far  from  being  dreaded  by  him,  were 
welcomed  as  wholesome  distractions,  and  it  would 
always  embarrass  him  if  they  were  less  than  ordinary. 
Regular  and  methodical  in  all  his  habits,  he  took 
the  best  plans  for  expediting  business  as  it  presented 
itself,  and  never  allowed  matters  to  accumulate. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy,  he  followed 
as  near  as   possible  the  regulations  he  had  adopted 
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when  he  was  cure  of  Quebec  ;  his  day  was  prolonged 
from  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  till  half-past 
eleven  in  the  evening  ;  his  time  was  laid  out  care- 
fully and  managed  with  the  strictest  economy. 

At  half-past  six  he  had  made  his  orison,  said  a 
part  of  the  breviary  of  the  day,  and  was  found  ready 
to  begin  mass.  It  was  always  after  a  long  prepara- 
tion and  with  a  profound  respect  that  he  celebrated 
the  holy  sacrifice,  during  which  he  observed  scrupu- 
lously the  ceremoxiies  ordained  by  the  church. 

In  the  midst  of  his  multiplied  occupations,  and 
profound  studies  of  theology,  he  found  time  to  learn 
the  rubric  so  well,  that  it  was  rarely  necessary  to  him 
to  have  recourse  to  a  manual  for  recalling  those  com- 
plicated details,  which  often  pnl  ihe  best  memories  at 
default  ;  and  he  was  equally  versed  in  ceremonies 
which  are  prescribed  to  officers  employed  in  the 
choir.  Far  from  regarding  these  rites  as  idle  obser- 
vances, he  remarked,  that  since  God  himself  had  not 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  his  majesty,  to  regulate  the 
ceremonial  to  be  followed  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
ancient  law,  the  minister  of  the  catholic  worship 
should  singularly  respect  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  church,  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  the  new  law.  Thus  ho  watched  attentively  to  see 
that  the  clerics  of  his  cathedral  observed  them  with 
exactitude,  and  he  repeated  to  them  the  maxim 
which  he  had  adopted  himself:  Omnia  secundum 
ordinemfiant. 

At-half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  he  entered  his 
office,  which  he  did  not  leave  except  for  his  meals, 
the  recitation  of  his  breviary  and  the  exercises  of 
piety.  Supper  was  followed  by  an  hour's  recreation, 
during  which  he  talked  familiarly  with  the  directors 
of  the  seminary,  and  the  priests  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Cathedral.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conversation,  and  rendered  it  both  useful  and 
agreeable  by  the  attic  salt  of  his  mind,  by  the  charm 
of  his  narrations,  and  by  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments. Few  men  related  so  happily  ;  he  had  the 
talent   of  seizing   a   fact   on   the   wing,   often  little 
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interesting  in  itself;  fashioning  it  in  his  own  way, 
and  presenting  the  most  salient  points  in  a  new  and 
interesting  form.  Sometimes  he  turned  over  by  some 
piquant  expression,  whatever  there  was  obsolete, 
ridiculous  or  absurd  in  a  word,  or  in  a  situation. 
The  matter  of  his  narratives  appeared  inexhaustible  : 
the  fruits  of  his  studies,  his  readings,  his  meditations, 
the  souvenirs  of  his  youth,  his  relation  with  the  old 
bishops,  the  collected  traditions  of  the  last  days  of  the 
french  domination,  his  travel  in  Canada  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  the  grotesque  scenes  which 
had  passed  under  his  eyes  in  the  assemblies  of 
church-wardens  and  notables,  the  chronicles  of  the 
old  parishes,  the  marvels  of  London  of  Paris  and  of 
Rome  :  such  was  the  extended  field  which  he  knew 
how  to  unroll  before  his  auditors  in  a  way  to  interest 
and  instruct  them. 

His  daily  occupations,  although  varied,  all  tended 
to  the  same  principal  end  :  the  glory  of  God  first, 
then  the  love  of  one's  neighbor.  Like  St.  Paul  he 
could  say  that  his  solicitude  extended  over  all  the 
churches,  for  from  his  cabinet  he  directed  the  whole 
of  the  religious  affairs  of  his  vast  diocese.  Alone,  he 
made  everything  move  :  communities,  seminaries,, 
colleges,  missions,  parishes.  In  difficult  circum- 
stances, the  cures  addressed  themselves  directly  to 
him  to  receive  his  advice,  and  they  were  sure  of 
obtaining  with  the  least  possible  delay,  a  xply  from- 
their  Bishop's  own  hand  ;  fo^'  though  he  had  a  secre- 
tary and  under  secretary,  ho  generally  employed 
them  only  in  registering  important  letters,  or  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  bureau. 

His  correspondence  was  immense  and  embraced 
all  sorts  of  business,  from  that  which  he  transacted 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Colonial  Minister,  to 
the  directions  which  he  addressed  to  the  steward 
on  the  economy  of  the  College  of  Nicolet,  or  to  the 
paternal  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  youngest  of  his 
priests.  The  numerous  and  voluminous  register  of 
his  letters  preserved  inthr  archives  of  the  Archbishopric 
of  Quebec,  contain  but  a  part  of  his  ('orrosp()n<lence 
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during  his  long  ppiscopalc.  He  smoothed  down 
tho  difficulties  of  his  clergy,  directed  them  in  the 
conduct  of  their  parishes,  gave  them  advice  for 
themselves  and  for  their  (locks.  To  the  Cardinal 
prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  he  made  regular  reports, 
rendering  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  i-eligion  in 
his  diocese  ;  he  wrote  frecjuontly  to  Governors  of 
Canada,  to  the  civil  chiefs  of  the  Provinces  enclosed 
in  his  diocese,  and  to  the  Bishops  of  England,  Ireland 
and  the  United  States. 

His  le^'crs,  like  his  discourses,  were  plain,  dear 
and  concise  in  style ;  containing  nothing  useless, 
denoting  in  the  writer  a  profond  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical matters,  the  most  varied  acquirements,  and 
a  superior  intelligence  always  served  at  will  by  a 
strong  and  happy  memory ;  and  according  to  one 
of  his  friends  "  a  wit  which  was  all  his  own  and 
which  shone  in  his  familiar  conversations." 

From  his  Episcopal  City,  he  watched  over  all  parts 
oi  his  immense  diocese,  maintaining  among  them  the 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  making  them  observe 
exactly,  the  Holy  Canons  ;  to  that  end,  he  obliged  his 
Grand  Vicars,  placed  in  important  centres  to  make 
him  frequent  reports  upon  the  parishes  of  the  division 
placed  under  their  care.  But  more  than  with  any 
other  he  corresponded  with  M.  Roux,  Superior  of  the 
Seminary  of  Montreal,  for  he  looked  upon  him,  as4iis 
first  and  principal  Grand  Vicar ;  he  consulted  him, 
confided  to  him  all  his  plans,  and  shared  with  him  the 
joys  and  afflictions  of  his  Church. 

The  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  had  been  gradually 
extinguished  after  the  conquest,  and  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  renew  it,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
number  of  priests,  and  the  extinction  of  the  prebends. 
Though  deprived  of  this  help,  Mgr.  Plessis  never 
omitted  to  celebrate  with  splendor  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  with  the  assistance  of  the  few  directors, 
clerics  and  pupils  of  the  Seminary,  who  still  re- 
mained at  his  disposal.  On  these  solemn  occasions, 
the  imposing  figure  of  the  prelate  was  remarkable,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ministers,  who  surrounded  the  altar 
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during  the  celebration  of  liic  holy  mysteries.  Though 
below  tt^e  middle  height,  his  oroad  shoulders,  hi« 
robust  and  vigorous  frame,  the  gravity  of  his  walk, 
the  dignity  of  his  manner,  seemod  to  elevate  him  over 
all  his  assistants  and  to  point  him  out  as  one  destined 
to  lead  and  to  direct. 

**  Such  he  appeared  on  the  day  of  his  consecration," 
observed  one  ol  the  orators  who  pronounced  his  eloge 
"  such  you  have  seen  him  many  times,  and  as  often 
at  that  sight,  you  have  been  seized  with  a  religious 
admiration.  Did  we  not  fix  our  looks  wi*h  complai- 
sance upon  the  person  of  that  august  prelate  in  the 
pompous  festivals  ?  the  splendour  of  which  he  loved 
so  well  to  augment  by  his  august  presence,  and  when 
the  majesty  of  his  person  imprinted  so  lively  on  all 
hearts  that  holy  veneration  tor  the  sacred  ministry, 
and  that  high  idea  of  religion  with  which  he  was 
himself  penetrated  ?" 

But  it  was  particularly  in  the  grand  reunions  of  the 
Clergy,  held  on  the  celebration  oT  the  "/e7c  du  sacer- 
docCj  that  the  noble  face  of  the  prelate  was  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  His  piercing  eyes  seemed  then  to 
sound  the  hearts  of  those  upon  whom  he  allowed 
them  to  fall ;  his  powerful  head,  remarkable  for  a 
broad  and  elevated  forehead,  became  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  dominated  over  the  whole  assembly, 
either  when  from  the  height  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  circle  of  his 
priests,  he  addressed  them  his  yearly  latin  allocution  ; 
or  when  receiving  between  his  hanas  the  renewal  of 
the  vows  of  each  of  them ;  from  the  veteran  priest 
bent  under  the  weight  of  years  and  work,  to  the  young 
levite  hardly  entered  upon  his  ecclesiastical  career. 

Knowing  that  upon  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the 
clergy,  depend  ordinarily  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  faithful,  Mgi*.  Plessis  frequently  inculcated 
upon  his  priests  the  importance  of  study,  meditation 
and  retirement.  In  his  letters,  his  conversations,  and 
his  public  discourses,  he  suggested  to  them  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  the  practice  of  virtues 
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proper  to  their  condition,  and  cxliortcd  tiiem  to  neglect 
none  of  them. 

He  was  himself  a  living  lesson  to  them  ;  for  he  had 
a  good  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  model  of  his 
clergy.  His  solid  piety,  his  irreproachable  manne  j, 
his  observance  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  his 
extreme  regularity,  made  him  in  every  respect  an 
accomplished  ecclesiastic.  Such  an  example  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  over  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  priests  who  tried  to  imitate  the  edifying 
life  of  their  Bishop. 

Most  of  them  loved  him  as  cliildren  love  their 
father,  and  would  have  been  grieved  to  have  vexed 
him  by  any  act  or  deed. 

"  If  I  had  offended  that  man,"  said  one  day  M. 
Painchaud,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  St.  Anne, 
"  I  would  consent  to  draw  myself  upon  my  knees 
from  my  Presbytery  to  Quebec,  to  ask  him  pardon  of 
my  fault."* 

We  may  truly  say  that  the  maxims  and  examples 
of  the  great  bishop,  have  left  upon  the  character  of  the 
Canadian  Clergy  an  indelible  impression,  and  have 
also  extended  their  influence  over  all  the  faithful 
committed  to  their  care. 

On  his  own  part  he  also  was  attached  to  his  priests  ; 
he  liked  to  see  and  converse  with  them.  His  door 
was  always  open  to  them,  and  he  was  always  glad 
to  see  them  at  his  table,  in  his  College  at  St.  Roch ; 
for  which  purpose,  he  made  it  a  practice  to  pass  one 
day  of  the  week  there.  In  their  sickness,  he  con- 
stantly visited  them,  to  see  that  they  had  every  care 
and  assistance  they  needed, 

That  man,  to  all  appearances  so  coM  and  impas- 
sible in  the  midst  of  life's  difficulties,  possessed  a  sen- 
sitive heart.  Many  a  time  tears  were  seen  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  when  he  assisted  at  the  sepulture  of 
one  of  his  old  co-operators  in  the  gi*eat  vineyard  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  During  his  most  painful  strug- 
gles, when  his  features  betrayed  his  moral  sufferings, 

*  M.  Charles  Francois  Painchaud  was  one  of  the  most  nmiabie  and  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  the  Canadian  Clergy. 
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the  friendly  voice  of  some  of  those  priests 
attached  to  him,  was  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  audi 
a  state  of  serenity,  as  would  remove  from  his  tmubled 
brows,  all  traces  of  the  storm.  The^e  intimate  friends 
were  not  numerous  ;  but  we  may  judge  of  their  worth, 
when  we  cite  the  names  of  De  Guise,  Girouard,  Dcs- 
jardins,  Turgeon,  Perras,  Maguire  and  Raimbault. 

When  the  worthy  prelate  could  for  some  days,  for- 
get the  anxieties  and  cares  attached  to  the  Episcopate, 
his  gravity  gave  place  to  a  frank  and  almost  infan- 
tine gaiety. 

His  annual  visits  to  the  College  of  Nicolct,  were  the 
occasions  that  seemed  to  relieve  him  for  a  few  days  of 
the  w^eight  of  his  dignity.  He  would  then  resume  the 
habits  of  his  early  years,  in  order  to  approach  the  young 
people  with  familiarity  ;  he  would  pass  through  the 
ranks  of  the  students  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and 
knowing  them  all  by  name,  would  address  toeacn  words 
full  of  benevolence  and  amiability ;  he  questioned  them 
kindly,  and  if  he  drew  a  witty  reply  from  any  one,  he 
was  the  first  to  laugh  heartily.  Some  times  he  presi- 
ded over  their  recreations,  and  suggested  to  them  the 
songs  or  games,  that  he  recalled  from  the  amusements 
of  his  early  years ;  like  a  father  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  after  a  long  separation,  and  enjoying  the 
happiness  of  his  well  beloved  children. 

There  was  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  a  strong  fund  of 
gaiety,  ordinarily  suppressed  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
position,  but  often  ready  to  run  over  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  stifle  it. 

riis  episcopal  visits  often  furnished  the  pccasions, 
when  in  spite  of  himself,  he  would  lose  that  serious- 
ness necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  functions ;  this 
propensity  humiliated  him  very  much^^but  he  could 
not  master  it,  when  some  grotesque  object  or  ridicu- 
lous circumstance  struck  his  sight  suddenly. 

He  acknowledged  that  frequently  he  had  only  been 
able  to  contain  himself  by  incredible  efforts.  On  his 
visitation  to  one  of  the  parishes  recently  established 
north  of  Montreal,  he  was  received  with  Military  hon- 
ors     After  his  solemn  entrance  into  the  church,  he 
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had  turned  to^ivc  from  the  altar,  his  customary  hivf^f*- 
ing  to  the  crowd,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  for  some 
moment8  quite  unable  to  utter  a  word  ;  at  laKt  he 
succeeded  in  making  himself  heard,  but  his  voice  was 
broken,  and  seemed  at  each  instant  ready  to  fail  him. 
"  Is  Monseigneur  sick  ? "  asked  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  mission  of  M.  Tnrgeon,  then  Secretary — "  No," 
replied  he,  *' but  he  has  scon  something  to  provoke 
his  laughter."  The  prelate  afterwards  explained  the 
enigma  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  piously  kneeling, 
he  perceived  about  fifty  young  men  artt'cting  a  Mili- 
tary tenue,  and  shouldering  fire-arms  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  These  amateur  Militia  men  had  heard,  that  a 
soldier  under  arms  should  neither  kneel  nor  uncover 
in  the  church  ;  some  had  on  their  heads  straw  hats, 
with  long  cock's  feathers  stuck  in  them  ;  others  wore 
bine  caps  with  a  large  white  border,  and  surmounted 
with  an  enormous  pompon  of  wool.  The  attitude 
and  accoutrements  ol  these  braves  were  so  comical, 
that  the  Bishop  on  perceiving  them,  experienced  the 
greatest  difliculty  in  suppressing  the  laugh  which  every 
moment  rose  to  his  lips. 

At  this  epoch  also,  the  country  churches  contained 
many  detestable  paintings,  some  of  which  were  veri- 
table caricatures,  more  calculated  to  excite  the  gaiety 
than  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  Mgr.  Plessis  took  much 
pains  to  exclude  these  crudities  from  the  holy  places, 
but  after  all  his  care,  some  would  escape  the  general 
sentence,  remaining  as  it  were,  charged  with  the  dtrty 
of  avenging  their  exiled  companions. 

On  the  opening  day  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  parish 
of  Saint  Fran9ois  de  Neuville,  the  prelate  was  ad- 
dressing from  the  pulpit  his  opening  discourse  to  a 
numerous  and  attentive  auditory,  wrapt  in  the  words 
of  their  first  pastor.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  passages  of  his  sermon,  he  turned  towards  the 
choir,  where  unhappily  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  spacious 
canvas,  bedaubed  with  the  most  lively  colors ;  he  with- 
drew them  instantly,  for  he  recognized  a  snare  to  his 
gravity  ;  spite  of  all  his  efibrts,  the  unhappy  painting 
seemed   to  possess   the    power  of  fascination,    com- 
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pletely  overcame  Ijim,  nnd  nriestt'd  him  in  hix  (lis- 
conree  ;  he  phmged  with  a  devouring  look  lo  the 
very  depth.s  of  the  impurpied  sky  before  him.  What 
a  scene  !  A  mass  of  stars,  the  snn  and  half  moon, 
were  depicted  upon  the  grey  wings  of  an  angel. 
This  was  intended  to  represent  Saint  Michel,  dressed 
in  a  red  coat,  blue  pantaloons  and  large  riding  boots. 
The  archangel  appeared  crossing  the  skies  and  wing- 
ing his  way  towards  the  earth,  like  a  hero  of  romance  ; 
head  on  high  and  flaming  sword  in  the  air,  ready  to 
thrust  it  up  to  the  handle.  With  his  thick  and  heavy 
heel,  he  was  about  to  crush  the  robust  nose  of  Lucifer, 
who  on  his  part,  was  preparing  to  receive  the  blow 
upon  his  horns,  and  was  replying  to  the  threats  of 
his  enemy  with  frightful  grimaces. 

This  scene  produced  its  full  effect  upon  the  preacher, 
thousands  of  strange  and  grotesque  ideas  crossed  his 
imagination  ;  his  breast  swelled,  his  nostrils  dilated, 
and  an  irrepressible  desire  to  laugh  stifled  his  speech. 
He  sat  down,  rose  again,  coughed  ;  vain  were  his 
efforts,  nothing  could  chase  from  his  mind  that  inimi- 
table grimace  of  Satan.  In  despair  he  hurried  through 
his  peroration,  gained  the  sacristy,  and  falling  into  a 
chair  relieved  himself  by  a  prolonged  and  vigorous 
fit  of  laughter.* 

We  can  well  understand  how,  after  playing  him 
such  an  ugly  turn,  that  picture,  with  its  incongruities, 


*  80  long  as  ministers  are  endowed  like  other  men  with  a  senfe  of  the 
ridiculous  and  the  faculty  of  laughter,  occasions  the  most  mal-c^projxji 
will  ari.se,  when  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  suppress  the  exercise  ol 
them.  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  a  few  montas  ago,  he  rend  in  an 
English  paper,  a  story  to  the  following  effect : — A  clergynian  having  been 
interrupted  in  his  disc-oiiise,  and  provoked  to  laughter  by  the  antics  of  some 
urchin  in  the  congres^tion,  expressed  his  deep  regret  lirom  the  pulpit  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  begged  tliat  no  person  would  censure  him  until  he  had 
first  called  upon  him  in  the  vestry  for  an  explanation.  He  was  duly  waited 
upon  by  many  of  his  parishioners  nt  the  close  of  the  service,  when  he 
stated,  that  while  preaching,  his  attention  had  been  attracted  towards  a 
man  with  a  large  stock  of  flaming  red  b»ir :  behind  this  man  wns  a  small 
boy,  who  was  amusing  himself  by  thrusting  his  forefinger  among  the 
man's  fiery  locks,  and  then  withdrawing  it ;  tiirninsr  it  over  and  over,  and 
hammering  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  pew  with  his  tist,  as  though  he  had 
(bawn  n  Ilea  ted  iron  from  the  forge.  Not  one  of  his  interlocutors  could 
refrain  from  laughing  at  this  relation,  and  acquitted  their  pastor  if  all 
intentional  irreverence. — {I'ran.iUuoi's  Note.) 
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wan  consigned,  henceforth,  to  the  loft  of  the  church, 
never  to  re-appear  in  the  light  of  day.  "  And  it  well 
deserved  it"  added  the  Bishop,  in  relating  this 
anecdote,  "  it  made  me  pass  through  one  of  the 
roughest  experiences  of  my  life,  for  I  feared  I  should 
have  been  compelled  every  moment  to  burst  into 
open  inugiiter  in  the  pulpit. 
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IX 

PupiU  ot  liic  Great  Seminary — Vouiig  prieats—Cieneral  respect  for  the 
Bi'«hop  of  Quebec— Epiacopal  visiu— College  of  Saint  Hyacinth— Church 
•nd  college  ot  the  suburb  ol  Saint  Koch. 

Convinced  that  it  was  better  to  have  good  priests 
than  nmiiy  of  them,  Mgr.  Flcssis  exercised  the  utmost 
vigilance  in  the  choice  of  young  men  for  the  priest- 
hood :  he  watched  over  the  pupils  of  the  Great 
Seminary ;  interrogated  them  himself,  to  discover 
their  talents  and  capacity  ;  and  enquired  frequently 
into  their  character  and  conduct.  On  Sundays  he 
gave  them  a  conference,  cither  upon  the  holy  scrip- 
ture.s,  or  upon  the  ritual,  or  on  the  administration  of 
parishes.  This  sort  of  in.struction  he  rendered  so 
interesting,  that  it  was  looked  forward  to  with  plea- 
sure by  all,  except  sometimes  by  those,  whose  con- 
science was  charged  with  some  fault,  committed  in 
the  ceremonies,  or  the  chants  during  the  offices  of  the 
day,  or  who  during  the  week  had  broken  some 
jrt'gulation,  particularly  that  relating  to  silence. 

On  the  head  of  some  of  the  guilty  ones,  the  storm 
burst  ill  a  terrible  way ;  while  only  a  grave  and 
solemn  admonition  fell  upon  the  head  of  others.  To 
reniain  patiently  on  the  stool  of  repcntencc,  bearing 
all  in  perfect  silence  was  the  only  remedy.  Un- 
happy lie  who  tried  to  shelter  himself  under  vain 
excuses.  Frequently  the  reprimand  which  the  young 
cleric  thus  received  publicly  was  a  decisive  trial;  its 
sole  object  was  to  find  the  weak  point  in  the  character 
of  the  a.*»pirant.  When  he  showed  himself  impatient, 
or  frovvard,  but  above  all,  if  he  replied  unnecessarily 
to  the  reproaches  that  were  addressed  to  him,  hi.s  fate 
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was  decided  ;  he  was  told  that  *^  a  priest  likn  a  soldier 
should  receive  the  orders  and  reprimands  of  his  supe- 
riors, without  murmuring  before  his  confreres." 

When  the  sitting  rose,  he  who  had  endured 
patiently  the  reprimand,  might  in  private  plead  his 
cause  before  the  Bishop,  who  far  from  being  ofl'ended, 
was  always  then  disposed  to  receive  explanations, 
and  to  administer  words  of  encouragement  and  con- 
solation. 

On  leaving  the  (irand  Seminary  the  young  priest 
was  a  particular  object  of  solicitude  to  Mgr.  Flessis  ; 
the  letters  of  the  venerable  prelate  addressed  to  the 
new  vicars  or  to  the  missionaries  still  devoid  of  expe- 
rience, occupy  a  large  place;  in  his  correspondence. 
He  warned  them  against  the  dangers  of  their  position, 
traced  out  for  them  a  rule  of  life,  and  gave  them 
salutary  counsels  to  guide  them  in  the  exerci.se  of  the 
holy  ministry. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  his  clergy  that  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  enjoyed  r\n  esteem  and  veneration 
justly  merited  ;  all  classes  of  society  respected  him  pro- 
foundly. Our  separated  breth  en  honored  him  for  his 
virtues,  and  his  talents,  universally  recognized ;  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  oppcsed  to  the  catholic  cause,  could 
not  withold  their  admiration  for  his  high  intelligence, 
his  moderation  and  perseverance  ;  with  the  governors 
he  knew  how  to  maintain  relations  of  good  will  at|d 
civility,  even  when  resisting  their  demands ;  Sir 
George  Prevost,  and  Sir  John  Shcrbrooke  in  particular, 
gave  him  their  friendship.  As  to  his  diocesans  all 
knew  him,  venerated  him,  and  were  attached  to  him. 
The  catholic  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, had  recourse  to  his  wisdom  and  his  prudence, 
whenever  some  great  interest  of  the  province  was  in 
question.  Separated  from  him  sometimes  on  secon- 
dary measures,  they  claimed  his  counsels  and  support 
on  all  important  occasions  ;  for  they  knew  him  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  his  country,  and  they  appreciated 
the  value  of  his  name  before  the  Canadian  population. 

The  citizens  of  Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  of  whom 
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he  had  been  the  cure  many  years,  were  completely 
devoted  to  him,  and  many  of  them  held  their  purses 
as  open  to  him  as  their  hearts  ;  some  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  eity  were  ahvays  ready  to  respond 
to  his  appeals.  His  income  was  always  forstalled, 
for  churches,  missions,  or  for  the  unfortunate,  but  if 
he  had  some  sudden  and  pressing  demand  in  favor  of 
a  work  of  charity,  he  had  no  necessity  to  recur  to  a 
loan,  it  was  sufficient  to  send  to  one  of  those  honest 
bourgeois  a  short  hint,  and  the  recpiired  sum  made 
its  appearance  immediately. 

Among  the  people  of  the  suburbs  and  of  Ihe 
country,  he  stood  for  grandeur  and  authority  personi- 
fied. A  single  word  on  his  part  had  more  weight 
with  the  masses  than  the  most  eloquent  speeches  of 
the  popular  orator  ;  they  had  full  confidence  in  him, 
because  he  was  tliC  servant  of  God  and  the  father  of 
tiie  p('o[)l('. 

The  yciir  when  Mgr.  Plessis  was  about  to  visit  a 
parish,  was  regarded  as  a  year  of  benediction.  With 
what  eagerness  his  arrival  was  expected  by  the  popu- 
lation assembled  around  the  church  !  Carriages  and 
horsemen  were  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  limits  of 
the  parish  ;  pressing  eagerly  around  him,  or  following 
his  carriage.  With  bells  chiming,  and  guns  firing, 
the  escort  would  debouch  upon  the  public  place.  The 
silent  crowd  would  precipitate  itself  on  its  knees 
before  the  chief  pastor,  who,  with  head  uncovertd, 
would  advance  slowly  through  their  midst,  calling 
down  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  his  children,  who 
pressed  to  see  and  hear  him. 

These  visits  were  renewed  every  year,  and  occu- 
pied him  ordinarily  two  or  three  months.  As  secre- 
tary to  Bishops  Briand  and  Hul)ert,  he  had  already 
gone  over  th.>  whole  diocese  ;  l)ut  after  having  been 
raised  to  the  Episcopate,  he  visited  every  parish  in 
Lower  Canada,  three  several  times.  He  had  thus 
acquired  most  accurate  details  on  the  topography  of 
the  country  ;  and  thanks  to  his  prodigious  memory, 
he  knew  nearly  all  the  Canadian  families.  At  the 
first  glar'^e  he  eould  call  by  their  nanie<;,  not  only  the 
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most  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  bnt  even  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  each  parish  of  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  his  visits,  he  was  alinf  ,  con- 
stantly occupied,  either  with  consoling  and  encourag- 
ing the  pastors,  or  instructing  and  reprimanding  the 
flock,  and  restoring  the  scattered  sheep  to  the  straight 
road.  Often  he  undertook  the  task  of  looking  up 
people,  who  had  become  estranged  from  their  religious 
duties,  through  shame,  negligence  or  obstinacy,  and 
he  rarely  failed  in  these  charitable  expeditions. 
Skilful  in  disentangling  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions, and  endowed  with  the  most  admirable  patience, 
he  often  restored  to  order,  the  difficnlties  of  parochial 
vestries,  by  the  authority  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  apply  ;  and  by  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  lie 
calmed  the  nssemblies  of  church-wardens,  when  the 
spirit  of  discord  seemed  ready  to  overturn  every 
thing  ;  sometimes  by  a  witty  and  apropos  observa- 
tion, he  would  lower  the  tone  of  some  village  babbler, 
and  restore  his  misapprehensions  to  reason. 

Once  or  twice  a  day  he  woald  deliver  the  word  of 
God,  choosing  careful  subjects  proper  to  the  locality, 
and  suiting  his  discourse  to  the  capacity  of  his 
auditory,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  salu- 
tary effects  upon  their  souls. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  details,  so  varied  and  so 
embarrassing,  Mgr.  Plessis  spared  the  necessary  time 
to  correspond  with  his  grand  vicars  and  his  cures  ; 
to  every  corner  of  his  diocese  he  extended  his  vigi- 
lance. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  French  priests,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revolution,  had  been  guided  by  provi- 
dence towards  Canada  ;  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  while 
on  his  visitations,  observed  each  year  that  the  spiritual 
destitutibn  of  his  flock  increased  gradually  ;  the  col- 
leges then  in  existence  could  not  furnish  sufficient 
priests  for  the  necessities  of  a  population,  which  aug- 
mented with  such  rapidity  as  to  overflow  the  bounds 
of  the  old  parishes  and  create  a  necessity  for  new 
ones. 
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It  was  with  the  view  of  providing  for  those  grow- 
ing necessities,  that  he  established  the  college  of 
Nicolet.  A  few  years  after  he  was  happy  to  find  a 
co-operator  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  one  of  his 
oldest  and  best  friends,  M.  Antoine  Girouard,  cur6  of 
St.  Hyacinth,  a  man  endowed  with  a  noble  heart, 
and  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment. 
Zealous  in  the  good  cause,  and  animated  by  the 
purest  patriotism,  that  good  priest  perceived  the 
void  which  was  taking  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  wished  to  assist  in  filling  it. 

"  He  felt  that  the  country  wanted  defenders,  and 
that  education  alone  could  elevate  his  race,  and  draw 
it  from  that  state  of  inferiority,  in  which  some  desired, 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  yet  to  keep  it."* 

Mr.  Girouard  proposed  his  plan  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  who  warmly  welcomed  it.  "  Your  projects," 
wrote  the  prelate  to  his  friend,  "  are  in  such  unity  with 
my  own,  that  I  subscribe  to  them  in  advance,  persuaded 
that  God  will  be  glorified  by  them.  I  could  wish  that 
all  my  cures  thought  like  you  and  knew  as  well  how  to 
turn  their  reflections  to  the  same  advantage ....  Your 
example  may  be  useful  to  many.  Yes,  enlarge  your 
scale ;  aim  at  an  education  more  extended.  My 
opinions  will  change  much,  if  1  am  not  found  second- 
ing you....  It  will  demand  time  and  resources,  but 
let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Two  good  tithes  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  building ;  the  boarders  will  produce 
something,  and  by  furnishing  with  simplicity,  where 
others  have  acted  with  such  folly,  you  will  be  in  a 
state  to  help  and  to  give. . . .  "f 

The  work  of  the  cure  of  Saint  Hyacinth  was  power- 
fully favored  by  the  Bishop,  who  furnished  to  the  new 
institution,  professors  and  directors,  drawn  in  part 
from  his  house  at  Nicolet,  and  partly  from  the  College 
of  Montreal.  He  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  the 
regulations  for  the  pupils,  and  in  1817  he  added,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  ecclesiastics  employed  as  rer^ents, 
a  series  of  instructions  proper  to  direct  them  in  their 

*  Discourse  pronounced  by  M.  Ravinond,  Vicaire  General,  1861. 
t  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  22nd  November,  1810. 
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studies,  and  to  render  them  one  day  worthy  of  serving 
the  church,  by  the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  ministry. 

While  Mgr.  Plessis  was  Curl  of  Quebec,  his  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a 
portion  of  the  city,  inhabited  nearly  exclusively  by 
Canadians.  Situated  in  the  valley  watered  by  the 
river  St.  Charles,  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch  seemed  even 
then,  destined  to  take  great  dimensions.  Thus  like  the 
founder,  and  the  first  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  the  pre- 
late thought,  that  the  city  would  one  day  occupy  the 
plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Coteau  Saint 
Genevieve  to  the  river  St.  Charles.  It  became  impor- 
tant therefore  to  provide  for  the  future  necessities  of 
that  quarter.  In  1811,  M.John  Mure,  had  given  a 
spot  of  land,  situated  then  in  the  middle  of  the  fields 
far  from  any  dwellings.  The  same  year  the  founda- 
tions of  a  church  were  began,  and  by  means  of  collec- 
tions, but  above  all  by  the  purse  of  the  Bishop,  it  was 
nearly  finished  and  about  to  be  opened  for  worship, 
when  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  a  violent  fire 
reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  left  nothing  standing  but 
blackened  and  rent  walls. 

The  prelate  received  the  newsof  that  accident  with 
his  usual  sang  froid,  and  while  the  fire  yet  continued 
its  ravages,  he  took  measures  to  rebuild  the  edifice 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  thought,  that  he  might 
avoid  many  gravre  defects  of  the  first  plan.  In  short 
the  work  was  resumed  as  soon  as  the  season  permit- 
ted, and  with  such  activity,  that  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1818,  the  Bishop  had  the  consolation  of  consecra- 
ting the  church  under  the  invocation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  But  though  he  had  thus  far  succeeded,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  enormous  sacrifices  on  his  part ; 
for  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  remained 
charged  with  a  debt  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

His  benevolent  views  carried  him  still  further, 
he  foresaw  that  the  house  of  God  would  soon  be 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  catholic  population,  for 
whom  he  had  prepared  the  means  of  obtaining  reli- 
gious instruction ;  he  wished  also  that  the  youth 
should  find  on  the  spot,  instructors  capable  of  form- 
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ing  and  enlightening  their  minds.  In  the  year  17^5, 
he  had  founded  a  school  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Rooh  ; 
and  to  this  first  mark  of  hks  benevolence,  he  belioTed 
it  his  duty  to  add  a  second  benefit,  in  establishing  a 
College  were  young  people  endowed  with  talents, 
and  called  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  might  at  small 
cost  enter  upon  a  course  of  studies,  which  they  could 
finish  either  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  or  at  \\\e 
College  of  Nicolet. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  in  the  month  of 
October  1818,  some  classes  were  opened  in  tlie  spa- 
cious house  that  served  for  a  presbytery  ;  some  eccle- 
siastics, placed  under  the  guidance  of  the  clergy  who 
served  the  church,  were  employed  as  regents,  and 
soon  the  institution  entered  into  full  operation. 

The  Bishop  himself  had  marked  out  the  plan  of  the 
studies,  which  tended  to  abridge  the  ordinary  coarse. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  pupils  were  expected  to 
know  latin,  english,  mathematics :  and  to  have  acquired 
considerable  acquaintance  with  geography  and  history. 
This  plan  had  the  advantage  of  terminating  their 
studies  in  six  years  ;  it  succeeded  very  well  for 
studious  pupils  endowed  wiih  good  talents;  but  for 
young  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  it  had  not  the 
success  which  its  author  expected.  Possessing  him- 
self a  marvellous  facility,  he  forgot  that  most  men 
only  arrived  at  knowledge  by  a  long  and  painful 
labor.  Still,  during  the  ten  or  eleven  years  that  the 
college  was  in  operation,  it  furnished  a  good  number 
of  pupils,  who  finished  their  studies  with  success  in 
other  houses,  :inddid  honor  to  the  little  college  that 
gave  them  their  first  lessons. 

X 

Project  of  dividing  the  di(x*«se  of  Queb(.'<- — Mr.  Alexander  MacDoneJI--- 
Nova  Scotia  erected  into  an  apostolical  vicariate — Upper  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick  subjected  to  auxiliary  Bishops— North- West  Tenritoiy — 
Letter  from  Lord  Selkirk — Departure  of  MM.  Provencher  and  Dumoulia 
for  Red  River— Establishment  of  a  mission — Mgr.  Plessis  decide*  upon 
going  to  Europe— Motives  of  his  voyage— Property  of  the  Seaainaty  of 
Montreal— M.  Lartigue. 

Ever  since  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  episcopal 
see  of  Quebec,  Mgr.  Plessis  had,  through  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Mother-Country,  obtained  the  recognition 
of  a  share  of  those  rights  of  which  the  little  oligarchy 
composing  the  Executive  Council  had  tried  to  deprive 
the  church  of  Canada.  The  English  Ministry  seemed 
disposed  to  suppress  the  narrow  vicAvs  of  those  who 
had  undertaken  to  proscribe  the  free  exercise  of  the 
catholic  religion  in  that  country.  So  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  catholic  churcii  was  better  than  it  had  ever 
been.  There  remained,  however,  some  important 
ameliorations  to  introduce,  for  ensuring  a  more  effi- 
cacious ecclesiastical  administration.  To  obtain  a 
result  which  he  regarded  as  so  necessary  for  the  well 
being  of  his  flock,  Mgr.  Plessis  had  reflected  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  necessity  of  dividing  his  immense 
diocese  into  several  apostolical  vicariates,  and  steps 
had  already  been  taken  to  smooth  the  difliculties  which 
he  appreliended  in  the  execution  of  that  project.  In 
1816,  Mr.  Alexander  MacDonell,  his  vicar  general  in 
Upper  Canada,  had  gone  to  England  to  induce  the 
Ministry  to  favor  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec.     No  one   was  so  calculated  to  succeed 
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as  that  estimable  eccle- 
credit   with  the   British 


in  such  a  delicate  mission, 
siastic,  who  enjoyed  great 
Government. 

In  the  month  of  July  1817,  the  holy  father  separated 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  erecting 
that  province  into  an  apostolical  vicariate  ;  and  con 
fiding  the  new  division  to  Mr.  Edmond  Burke,  who 
was  consecrated  in  1818,  at  Quebec,  under  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Sion.  At  the  same  epoch,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  induced  the  Court  of  Rome  to  erect  two 
other  apostolical  vicariates  ;  the  one  formed  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  other  of  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  Magdalens. 

There  were  still  some  divisions  judged  necessary  by 
Mgr.  Plessis ;  he  desired  to  place  a  Bishop  in  the 
district  of  Montreal,  and  another  in  the  territory  of 
the  North-West. 

Watered  by  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  the  North- West  Territory  had  been 
formerly  visited  by  some  Jesuits,  who  however,  made 
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no  stay  there  ;  *  so  that  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  been 
announced  in  these  immense  regions  ;  the  name  of  the 
true  God  was  known  only  to  some  Canadian  voyageurs, 
and  half  breeds,  known  in  the  Colony  by  the  name  of 
Bois-BrA16s  (Burnt  Wood). 

But  before  placing  a  Bishop  in  these  countries,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  missionaries  there, 
to  prepare  the  way.  M.  Tabeau,  Chaplain  of  the 
General  Hospital  of  Quebec,  was  ordered  in  1816 
to  Fort  William  upon  Lake  Superior,  and  afterwards 
to  continue  his  way  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  circumstances 
permitting.  He  could  not  all  at  once  fulfil  the  last 
part  of  his  instructions,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties existing  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- 
West  Companies. 

In  the  month  of  May  1818,  two  missionaries  left  for 
the  Red  River.  Messieurs  Joseph  Norbert  Proven- 
cher  and  Severe  Nicolas  Dumoulin,  named  to  that 
painful  mission,  were  accompanied  by  M.  Guillaume 
Etienne  Hedge,  an  Ecclesiastic,  who  was  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Catechist.  With  the  benevolent  care 
that  marked  all  his  actions,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had 
forwarded  a  general  letter  of  recommendation  to  all 
public  functionaries  and  local  authorities.  Lord  Sel- 
kirk also  who  resided  at  Montreal,  testified  much 
good  will  to  the  mission,  which  he  had  himself  ur- 
gently solicited  from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
towards  which,  he  had  contributed  a  great  extent  of 
land,  in  the  centre  of  his  Colony,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River. 

In  1816,  he  wrote  the  Bishop  the  following  letter, 
which  deserves  to  be  reproduced  : 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  MacDonell,  the  old 
Governor  of  Red  River,  that  last  autumn  he  begged 
you  to  send  a  missionary  into  that  Country,  to  give 
spiritual  assistance  to  a  great  number  of  Canadians, 
who  arc  established  there,  and  take  a  wandering  life 

*  Tn  June  1737,  one  of  the  sons  of  ihe  celebrated  .  iscoverer  Gauthier  de 
la  Verandrye  was  massacred  by  the  Sioux,  on  an  Island  of  the  Lake  of  th 
Woods ;  withhimwere killedFather Auneau,aJesuit,andtwentyCanadiaa 
voyageurs. 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  Indians,  and  who  have  con- 
tracted with  Indian  girls,  connexions  contrary  to  law. 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  zealous  and  intelligent  eccle- 
siastic would  operate  an  infinite  benefit  among  these 
people,  who  have  almost  entirely  lost  all  religious 
sentiments.  I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  all  in  my 
power  in  such  a  good  work  ...... 

'*  I  have  been  lately  informed  that  your  Lordship 
has  formed  the  project  of  sending  next  summer,  two 
ecclesiastics  to  Lake  Superior  and  to  the  Rainy  Lake, 
about  the  time  when  the  voyageurs  employed  by  the 
North-West  Company  visit  these  posts. 

"  As  these  people  have  so  much  necessity  for 
salutary  advice,  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  such  a 
project  has  been  proposed.  However,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  offer  an  opinion,  I  would  observe  that  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  missionary  at  the  Red  River,  would 
accomplish  your  pious  design  in  a  way  the  most 
efficacious  ;  for  from  his  ordinary  residence,  he  could 
easily  visit  the  trading  posis  upon  the  Rainy  Lake^ 
and  Lake  Superior,  while  the  voyageurs  are  as- 
sembled there.  On  the  other  hand,  a  missionary  sent 
from  Canada,  to  visit  these  posts  during  the  summer, 
could  not  meet  the  numerous  bodies  of  wandering 
Canadians,  who  are  not  ei».ployed  by  either  of  the 
trading  companies,  and  who,  having  renounced  all 
idea  of  returning  to  their  native  parishes,  have  more 
particularly  a  necessity  of  religious  aid " 

Through  Lord  Selkirk  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  re- 
ceived the  first  reliable  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  two 
missionaries  at  their  destination,  in  a  letter  written 
in  French,  and  dated  the  18lh  October  1818. 

"  During  my  late  journey  in  Upper  Canada,"  said 
he,  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  letters  from  the 
the  Red  River,  which  have  announced  to  me  the 
happy  arrival  of  Messieurs  Provencher  and  Dumoulin. 
These  letters,  as  well  as  the  verbal  report  which  I  have 
received  from  M.  Lorimier,  on  his  arrival  here, 
inform  mr  that  the  inhabitants,  and  above  all,  the 
Canadian  old  voyageurs^  with  their  half  breed  fami- 
lies, have  shown  the  best  disposition  to  ])rofit  by  the 
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instruction  of  the  mih>^>i(>naric»,  and  that  the  [ndians 
also,  have  testified  that  respect,  which  gives  room  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  equally  docile 

"  I  have  heard  lately,"  he  adds,  "  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  Upper  Canada  being  erected  into  a  se- 
parate diocese,  if  this  dismemberment  should  take 
place,  J  hope  that  the  Red  River  will  remain  still  in 
the  diocese  of  Quebec ;  it  would  give  me  much  pain, 
if  this  rising  establishment  did  not  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  Lordship,  who  has  so  happily 
commenced  it.  I  remember  that  at  Quebec  last 
spring,  your  Lordship  suggested,  that  so  long  as  these 
countries  remained  so  isolated,  they  should  have  a 
separate  and  independent  establishment ;  but  in  wait- 
ing till  the  population  had  taken  that  increase,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  support  a  separate  establish- 
ment without  aid  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  all  these 
Indian  countries  should  be  attached  to  the  diocese  of 
Quebec,  rather  than  to  any  other,  seeing  that  the 
Catholics  who  are  spread  over  them,  speak  only 
French,  and  that  in  consequence  Upper  Canada  could 
not  firnish  suitable  persons  to  the  Ministry. ..." 

M.  Provencher,  who  had  been  named  Vicar  General, 
fixed  his  dwelling  at  la  Fourche,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Red  River,  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Assiniboine.  M.  Dumoulin  ascended  the  follow- 
ing year,  twenty-five  leagues  higher,  and  established 
his  residence  at  Pembina,  near  the  river  of  that  name. 
The  environs  of  these  two  localities  were  occupied  by 
the  families  of  a  few  Canadians,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  trading  with  the  tribes  of  the  west.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  habils  of  the  country,  these  veterans  had 
married  Indian  women,  and  had  begun  to  busy  them- 
selves with  agriculture  ;  hoping  that  the  earth  would 
furnish  them  the  means  of  adding  bread  and  vegeta- 
bles to  the  meat  which  they  procured  by  hunting  the 
Buffalo  on  the  prairies. 

The  young  half  breeds  were  intelligent,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  other  religious  lessons,  than  those  which 
were  given  by  their  fathers;  little  instructed  them- 
selves  in  christian   truths,  after  a   sojourn  of   from 
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twenty-five  to  thirty  years  in  tiiese  barbarous  countries. 
So  that  in  the  bosom  of  that  denii-savage  population, 
a  profound  ignorance  prevailed,  and  vice  had  taken 
deep  root.  Happily  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries 
was  ardently  desired  ;  they  had  been  often  asked  for, 
by  the  patriarchs  of  the  colony,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion received  them  with  satisfaction.  They  soon 
gathered  precious  fruit ;  drawing  within  the  fold  the 
scattered  sheep,  and  sowing  the  seed  of  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  the  unfaithful,  who  held  relations  with  the 
Catholics.  But  consoling  as  were  the  spiritual  dis- 
pensations of  the  two  missionaries,  they  gave  them  at 
the  cost  of  many  personal  sacrifices,  and  during  the 
first  years  of  their  residence,  a  deprivation  of  many 
things,  that  they  had  till  then  regarded  as  of  prime 
necessity. 

During  the  Easter  of  1819,  which  they  passed  to- 
gether at  La  Fourche,  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
white  fish,  without  salt,  bread,  vegetables  or  any 
seasoning. 

God  was  pleased  to  bless  the  work  of  these  aposto- 
lic men.  Their  little  christian  community  increased 
rapidly ;  half  breed  families  arrived  from  the  pro- 
founds of  the  west,  and  fixed  their  residence  before 
the  cabins  of  the  black  robes  ;  religion  made  its  con- 
quests, the  morals  of  those  children  of  the  wilderness 
were  ameliorated,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Catholic 
Colony  formed  gradually  upon,  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River. 

In  1819,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  learned,  that  the 
foundation  of  that  important  mission  of  the  west  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  Two  Canadian  Priests  had 
succeeded  in  planting  the  cross  at  the  entrance  of  the 
immense  prairies,  which  extended  from  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  unto  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  name  of  the  most  high  they  had 
taken  posession  of  that  vast  territory,  where  hundreds 
of  Nomade  Tribes  lived  under  the  yoke  of  the  demon. 
Other  missionaries  were  sent  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  evangelization  so  happily  begun.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  the  new-born  church  at  the  Red  River, 
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should  have  a  Chief,  clothed  with  sul.  nt  power,  to 
organize,  direct,  and  provide,  for  the  sp.  ai  necessi- 
ties of  the  flock.  Secondary  pastors  weie  required, 
and  it  became  urgent  to  place  that  territory  under  the 
guidance  of  a  resident  Bishop. 

That  operation  was  intended  to  be  co-ordinate  with 
the  general  division  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  but 
Mgr.  Plessis  only  hoped  to  obtain  it  after  long  nego- 
tiations in  the  Courts  of  Rome  and  London ;  for  he 
had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  succesis  which 
attended  Mr.  MacDonell's  efforts,  in  favor  of  Upper 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  In  these  embarassing 
circumstances,  the  principal  members  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  pressed  the  Bishop  to  go  himself  to  England, 
in  order  to  come  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to 
some  understanding  with  the  Home  Ministry,  upon 
the  request  that  he  was  about  proposing  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.  All  were  persuaded  that  the  results 
would  be  happy,  if  he  presented  himself  at  Downing- 
street,  where  his  name  was  known  and  respected. 

Before  leaving  Quebec  in  the  month  of  August 
1818,  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrooke  had  strongly  advised 
Mgr.  Plessis  to  make  this  voyage  ;  which  he  repre- 
sented as  being  advantageous  to  Canada,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  to  the  Catholic  Clergy.  So 
many  solicitations,  joined  to  the  powerful  motives 
suggested  by  the  interests  of  religion,  overcame  the 
repugnance  that  the  Bishop  at  first  experienced,  to 
undertake  a  voyage,  not  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
same  ease  that  it  is  now  a  days.  In  an  address 
issued  after  his  return,  he  explained  the  various 
motives  of  his  voyage  to  Europe,  giving  as  the 
strongest  the  division  of  his  Diocese.* 

"  Our  illustrious  predecessors,"  said  he,  *'  who 
engaged  in  this  great  work,  met  with  insurmountable 
obstacles.  They  naturally  looked  to  the  district  of 
Montreal  as  about  to  be,  by  its  population,  and  by 
the  importance  of  its  principal  city,  the  first  part  to  be 
dismembered.     Ever  since  the  year  1783,  the  clergy 


*  Mandement  5  Dec,  1822. 
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and  citizens  of  that  city,  had  taken  proceed iiitfH  on 
that  subject ;  the  proofs  of  which  are  still  to  be  found 
in  our  archives,  but  which  unfortunately  remained 
unfruitful.  While  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lavrcncc  were  being  peopled  with  catholics, 
Uppor  Canada  added  to  its  old  population  an  acces- 
sion of  emigrants  ;  to  whom  more  immediate  help 
was  necessary,  than  we  could  give  them  ourselves.  In 
.the  North-West  a  mission  has  been  establislie<i,  which 
gives  great  hopes,  as  much  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels,  as  to  the  restoration  to  piety  and  good  morals, 
of  a  gr^at  number  of  bad  christians,  dispersed  over 
an  immense  surface.  Thanks  to  our  youth,  and  to  a 
health  long  sustained,  we  have  traversed  more  than 
five  hundred  leagues  of  territory  from  East  to  West, 
to  wit,  from  liie  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  river 
Thames,  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  though  these  excur- 
sions have  carried  us  farther  than  any  of  our  prede- 
cessors, much  more  would  be  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  reach  the  extremity  of  a  diocese,  without  bounds 
to  the  West  and  to  the  North. 

"  This  it  was  that  engaged  us  in  1819,  to  solicit  a 
division  of  the  whole  into  five  dioceses  ;  of  which 
the  first  would  be  composed  of  the  three  districts  of 
Gaspe,  of  Quebec,  and  of  Three  Rivers  ;  the  second  of 
the  Islands  and  Provinces  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  third  of  the  single  district  of  Montreal,  the 
fourth  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  fifth 
of  all  the  territory  watered  by  the  rivers  which  shed 
their  waters  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  James'  Bay." 

This  plan  had  been  agreed  to,  and  even  partly 
suggested  by  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  question 
was,  to  get  it  approved  of  at  London  for  civil  purposes. 
In  short  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  new 
Bishops  should  be  recognized  by  the  civil  authority, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  freely,  in  all  that 
regarded  the  temporalities  of  their  churches  :  the 
erection  of  new  parishes,  the  division  of  old  ones,  the 
construction  of  churches,  the  acquisition  of  lands 
required  for  buildings,  and  a  crowd  of  other  affairs  of 
that  kind,  in  which  it  was  often  necessarv  to  have 
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recourse  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  before  referring  them 
to  the  Episcopal  authority.  Now  if  these  attributes 
were  remsed  to  him  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  if  the 
Bishop  was  not  recognized  by  the  law,  the  tenipo« 
ralities  of  the  churches  would  fall  step  by  step,  but 
inevitably,  into  an  inextricable  confusion.  Hence 
the  importance  placed  by  Mgr.  Plessis  upon  the 
recognition  by  the  British  Government,  of  those 
Bishops  to  whom  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  should  accord 
spiritual  powers,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

To  this  the  principle  object  of  tho  Bishop's  voyage, 
were  joined  other  motives  of  a  seconaary  order. 
Thus  he  wished  to  obtain  letters  patent  to  establish 
a  corporation  for  the  little  Seminary  of  Nicolet  ;  and 
he  was  anxious  also  to  join  his  representations,  to 
those  of  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  projects  of  the  high  functionaries  of  the 
colony,  who  were  always  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
government  to  sequester  the  seigniory  of  Montreal. 

Some  censitaires  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
had  refused  to  acquit  the  claims  due  to  the  seigneurs, 
and  there  were  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
who  judged  the  occasion  favorable  for  renewing  the 
pretensions  of  the  Crown  to  the  property  of  that  msti- 
tution.  Mr.  Ryland  therefore  addressed  a  letter  on 
the  16th  April,  1819,  to  Colonel  Ready,  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Governor  to  the  question. 

"  If  you  consider,"  wrote  he,  "  the  prodigious  in- 
crease that  will  be  made  to  the  value  of  the  S^  Sul- 
pician  estates  by  the  completion  of  the  Lachine  canal, 
you  will  feel  as  sensibly  as  I  do,  of  how  much  conse- 
quence it  is,  that  His  Majesty's  rights  with  regard  to 
them  should  now  be  asserted  and  declared  ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  protest  by  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  the  utter  want  of  title  on  the  part  of 
the  Seminary,  w^iil  have  the  effect  of  compelling  that 
body  to  throw  itself  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Crown, 
and  thus  afford  to  government  the  means  of  a  finan- 
cial arrans^ement,  that  will  eventually  relieve  it  from 
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all  further  necessity  of  looking  to  the  Assembly  for 
the  supplies  required  to  pay  the  civil  list." 

Sir  John  Sherbrookc  had  been  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  resign  the  government  of  the  province,  the 
Canadians  saw  his  departure  with  grief.  "  The  pro- 
vince and  the  clergy,"  wrote  M.  Roux, "  express  ardent 
wishes  for  his  re-ostablishment.  Religion  in  this 
country  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him, 
for  of  all  the  Governors  he  has  treated  it  best,  and 
done  the  most  for  it."* 

This  friend  of  the  Canadians  was  replaced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  took  tlie  reins  of  government 
on  the  28th  July,  1818,  and  it  was  to  that  nobleman 
that  Mr.  Ryland  now  addressed  all  his  efforts. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1819,  M.  Roux  laid  before 
the  Governor  a  memorial,  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  over  the  property  which  it 
possessed  in  the  province,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
cession.  This  appeal  to  justice  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  some  of  the  councillors  of  the  Uuke,  and  (Irew 
from  Mr.  Ryland  the  following  observations,  directed 
against  the  memorial  of  M.  Roux  : 

"  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  he,  "  not  to  contrast 
the  destitute,  woebegone,  supplicating  refugee,  with 
the  bigoted  and  presumptuous  ecclesiastic  ;  strong  in 
the  possession  of  estates  of  incalculable  value,  and 
of  an  influence  the  most  dangerous  and  extensive  ! 
M.  Roux  and  his  community  have  not  been  unob- 
servant of  the  line  of  politics  pursued  by  the  two  last 
successive  Governors  in  Chief,  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishments  in  this  Province. 
While  that  order  of  things  lasted,  we  saw  a  revenue 
of  fifteen  hundred  louis  attached  to  the  title  of  Roman 
Bishop,  without  the  smallest  advantage  accruing  to 

the  Crown  ; and,   what    is  of  much   greater 

consequence,  they  have  s«'en  the  person  holding 
this  situation,  raised  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  from  which  the  King  himself,  has  not  the 
power  to  remove  him.     They  are  aware  of  the  advan- 


♦  Letter  o(M.  Roux,  19th  February,  1M9. 
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tage  they  will  derive  from  the  presence  v^f  this  person- 
age in  England,  where  he  will  possess  the  means  of 
making  a  splendid  appearance,  and  tiiey  flatter  them- 
selves with  reason  that  his  subtlety  and  talents  and 
sanctimonious  professions  of  loyalty  •  •  •  •  cannot  fail 
to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  His  Majesty's  ministers 
in  every  measure  that  he  may  propose. 

"  These  people  have  seen  all  English  influence 
gradually  excluded  from  the  House  of  Assembly, 
where  they  are  now  sure  that  no  Bill  will  pass  which 

could  tend  to  encourage  a  protestant  population 

means  must  be  found  for  introducing  a  protestant 
representation  in  the  House  of  Ass^^mbly,  either  by  a 
Union  of  the  two  provinces,  or  b;y  a  new  division  of 
the  Lower  Province,  so  as  to  afford  representation  to 
the  townships." 

Mr.  Ilyland  and  his  friends  were  less  buoyant, 
since  they  had  lost  all  hope  of  being  some  day  able 
to  despoil  the  catholic  church  of  its  claims  and  its 
property.  What  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian Clergy  !  to  offer  any  resistance  to  their  spoilers 
and  to  appeal  for  justice  to  the  British  Government ! 
What  a  shame  for  the  Prevosts  and  the  Sherbrookes  to 
have  consented  to  allow  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Country,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  privilege  of 
being  treated  like  the  other  subjects  of  the  Empire  ! 

Accustomed  to  command  in  their  Bureaus,  impre- 
gnated with  religious  and  national  prejudices,  tlie 
old  Councillors  of  General  Craig,  treated  as  fanatics, 
and  rebels,  those  who  refused  to  bund  the  head  to 
their  intolerance  and  despotism.  We  must  not  then 
be  surprised,  if  they  regarded  with  a  very  evil  eye 
the  memorial  of  M.  Roux.  But  the  mass  of  the 
English  population  in  the  province  displayed  more 
liberality,  and  the  Government  of  the  mother  Country, 
was  evidently  above  that  miserable  spirit  of  chicane. 

As  however,  it  was  necessary  to  counterbalance 
the  inlluence,  which  it  might  be  apprehended  would 
be  brought  to  bear  before  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
which  tended  to  despoil  the  Seminary  of  Montreal ; 
the  Gentlemen  of  Saint  Sulpice  deputed  M.   Lartigue 
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to  sustain  their  ciiuse  in  the  Bureau  of  Downing- 
Street.  The  legal  acquirements  of  that  eminent 
priest,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  fill  that  mission  ;  he 
accepted  it  willingly,  and  profited  by  the  favorable 
occasion  offered  by  the  pret*ence  of  Mgr.  Plessis  in 
London. 


PART  THIRD. 
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Arrival  of  Mgr.  Plessis  at  Liverp>x>l— He  learns  that  he  has  lx:en  named 
Archbishop — Sir  John  Sherbrooke — London — Bishop  Poynter— Three 
memorials  presented  to  Lord  Bathurst—Cirpncester— Visit  to  Lord 
Bcthurst — Arrangements  lor  the  division  ol'the  diocese  ofQuebec. 

A  voyage  to  Europe  was  then  a  very  serious  en- 
terprise ;  great  preparations  w^erc  made  beforehand, 
and  no  prudent  man  undertook  it,  without  first  ar- 
ranging all  his  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  For 
short  as  might  be  his  sojourn  in  the  old  world,  he 
could  scarcely  expect  to  return  to  America  under  a 
year.  Mgr.  Plessis  took  every  precaution,  in  order 
that  nothing  should  suffer  during  his  absence,  even 
though  his  voyage  should  be  prolonged  ;  he  devoted 
three  entire  weeks  to  the  regulation  of  his  affairs, 
and  called  to  Quebec  his  venert  ble  co-adjutor,  into 
whose  hands  lie  })laced  the  care  of  his  diocese  ; 
on  that  score  he  was  without  anxiety,  for  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  the  Bishop  of  Saldes  were  well 
known  to  him. 

Accompanied  by  Messieurs  Lartigue  and  Turgeon, 
and  escorted  by  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and 
citizens  ofQuebec,  he  embarked  on  the  third  of  July 
1819,  upon  the  "  George  Syiues,"  a  Brig  of  265  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Bushby.  The  ladies  of  the 
General  Hospital  had  lent  him  one  of  their  trusty 
servants,  known  by  the  name  of  "  John,"  formerly  a 
slave  in  the  Antilles,  and  attached  to  their  house  for 
many  years  in  quality  of  confidential  man.     Careful, 
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intelligent,  and  a  good  chistian,  that  man  was  a 
treasure  to  the  travellers  ;  and  proved  an  object  of 
curiosity,  on  some  occasions  of  their  journey,  being 
taken  for  a  type  of  the  Canadian  ;  for  there  were 
many  in  France,  who  by  this  time  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  Canada,  and  were  surprised  to  learn,  that 
beyond  the  great  american  republic,  was  an  english 
province,  where  frcnch  was  generally  spoken. 

We  can  scarcely  understand  at  this  day,  the  anxiety 
caused  among  the  catholics  of  Canada  by  the  departure 
of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec;  since  the  day  when  Mgr. 
Briand  had  taken  possession  of  his  See,  no  Canadian 
Bishop  had  ever  passed  over  to  Europe.  The  clergy 
and  the  people  were  accustomed  to  the  regularity  of  the 
proceedings,  which  the  vigorous  hand  of  the  first  pastor 
had  communicated  to  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; 
the  helm  was  now  confided  to  an  old  man,  whose 
strength  might  fail  him  from  one  day  to  another ;  and 
if  some  accident  happened  to  Mgr.  Plessis,  what  would 
become  of  the  diocese? 

The  honest  people  of  the  faubourgs  of  Quebec, 
particularly  attached  to  their  Bishop,  remarked  many 
sad  signs ;  a  comet  showed  itself  in  the  sky  ;  while 
a  high  mass  was  celebrating  to  obtain  a  fortunate 
voyage  for  the  prelate,  the  tapers  placed  upon  the 
altar  went  out  by  themselves.  Later  a  rumour  spread 
that  the  Bishop  and  his  companions  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  had  been  set  upon  and  eaten  by  savages ;  that 
was  a  true  legend  of  the  Iroquois  w^arriors. 

But  the  George  Symes  was  all  this  time  rapidly 
approaching  England  with  a  fair  wind,  and  on  the 
2nd  August,  the  travellers  disembarked  at  Liverpool, 
after  a  fortunate,  and  what  was  then  considered,  a 
quick  passage. 

The  first  exclamation  of  the  Bishop  after  landing, 
as  \ve  gather  from  his  journal,  was  a  cry  of  distress. 
Accustomed  to  the  vast  horizon  surrounding  Quebec, 
and  to  the  pure  air  of  the  shores  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, he  could  not  avoid  the  contrast  presented  by 
Liverpool,  and  tlms  gives  vent  to  his  first  impressions. 
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"  What  a  city  is*  this  !  What  a  noise  !  What 
darkness !  How  narrow  are  the  first  streets  we  enter ! 
What  a  stench  occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  the  coal  f 
everything  is  affected  by  it :  heads,  breasts,  linen, 
walls,  apartments.  Much  time  would  be  necessary 
to  relate  in  detail  all  that  Liverpool  offers  at  first  sight 
of  the  curious,  and  afterwards  of  the  disagreeable 
to  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  especially  if  he  is  yet  un- 
tra veiled  in  England." 

Compelled  to  wait  for  instructions,  which  were  to 
be  sent  to  him  from  London,  Mgr.  Plessis  was  con- 
demned to  pass  ten  days  at  Liverpool,  without  any 
business  to  occupy  him.  He  visited  the  Catholic 
Institutions,  and  collected  information  on  the  state  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  that  part  of  England. 

"  Foreigners  "  he  writes  "  would  not  suspect  that 
the  Catholic  religion  had  so  many  resources,  in  a 
Kingdom  where  it  has  been  a  prey  to  such  numerous 
and  violent  persecutions.  But  God  has  there  pre- 
served his  elected,  and  we  may  say  to  the  praise  of 
the  English  Catholics,  that  they  are  the  most  peace- 
able subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Government  renders 
them  this  justice,  but  has  not  yet  resolved  upon  their 
emancipation  from  divers  political  considerations,  of 
which  the  most  probable  is,  their  jealousy  of  the 
Irish, to  whom  they  will  not  accord  it." 

"  Added  to  that,  is  the  unceasing  opposition  of  the 
Anglican  Clergy,  who  believe  they  would  be  ruined 
if  Catholic  emancipation  were  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholics  continue  to  petition  Parliament  for 
the  measure,  for  they  see  with  pain  the  noble  families  of 
their  communion,  excluded  from  the  honors  and  places 
to  which  their  birth  entitles  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  premier  Duke  and  the  premier  Earl  of  Eng- 
land are  Catholics.*  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
other  Lords  and  Barons,  who  are  obliged  to  live  on 
their  estates,  without  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs  ; 
a  deprivation  which  becomes  a  constant  temptation 
to  abandon  the  Catholic  religion,  and  makes  them 

*  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Iremble  for  the  perseverance  of  llieir  children 

But  in  many  respects  Emancipation  would  do  the 
Catholics  more  harm  than  good,  in  awakening  a 
vanity  and  ambition  to  arrive  at  places  which  would 
be  opened  to  them  ;  and  in  throwing  them  into  the 
society  of  protestants,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  faith 
and  of  their  morals." 

These  predictions  were  in  part  realized,  for  when 
catholic  emancipation  was  granted,  some  of  the  great 
lords,  who  had  preserved  exteriorly  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  rather  from  a  sentiment  of  pride  than 
attachment  to  the  faith,  renounced  Catholicism,  which 
they  regarded  as  placing  them  under  greater  restraint 
in  worldly  matters  than  protestantism  would  do." 

From  these  reflexions  upon  the  state  of  the  catho- 
lic religion,  the  Bishop  turned  his  looks  towards 
Canada.  "  The  iniiabitants  of  Canada,"  said  he, 
felicitate  themselves  with  not  having  had  to  groan 
under  the  privations  which  the  catholics  endure  in 
England.  Alas !  if  they  consider  the  thing  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  will  find  that  they  have 
gained  nothing.  Liberty  of  religion  does  not  pre- 
cisely consist  in  making  processions  in  the  streets, 
carrying  the  sacraments  with  solemnity  in  the  open 
air,  or  following  a  funeral  headed  by  the  Clergy  and 
the  Crucifix.  These  exteriors  have  assuredly  their 
advantages,  and  give  to  our  ceremonies  a  pomp,  from 
which  God  knows  how  to  draw  his  glory.  But  inde- 
pendently of  all  these  ceremonies,  we  may  say  that 
religion  is  free,  when  the  faithful  can  exercise  it  in 
their  houses  and  churches  without  being  disturbed ; 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  chanting  his  praises  and 
participating  in  the  sacrifices.  The  english  catholics 
enjoy  these  advantages  and  value  them  highly." 

The  Bishop  remained  longer  at  Liverpool  than  he 
intended,  from  a  desire  to  find  out  the  residence  of 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  with  whom  he  deemed  an  inter- 
view necessary  before  presenting  himself  at  London. 
He  was  informed  that  Sir  John's  residence  was  at  the 
Village  of  Calverton,  between  Nottingham  and  South- 
well ;  and  thither  he  directed  his  steps. 
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He  found  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  infirm,  but  preser- 
ving an  exquisite  memory,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
lieart  open  and  loyal.  The  old  General  loved  Lower 
Canada,  and  interested  himself  in  the  happiness  of 
the  country,  much  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  completely  retired  from  public 
affairs.  He  replied  with  an  admirable  tact,  and  the 
best  grace,  to  the  numerous  questions  that  the  Bishop 
addressed  to  him  on  the  difi'erent  objects  of  his 
voyage.  After  a  prolonged  conversati(  j,  the  Bishop 
separated  from  the  General,  with  the  painful  thought 
that  he  should  never  see  again  that  benevolent  friend 
of  Canada,  who  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wisest  governors  of  the  province. 

Arriving  at  London  on  the  14th  August,  the  prelate 
gave  little  time  to  curiosity ;  and  occupied  himself 
immediately,  with  the  important  business  that  had 
brought  him  to  England.  During  his  first  stay  he 
visited  Westminster  Abbey,  Saint  Paul's  and  Chelsea 
Hospital ;  but  avoided  everybody  save  those  who 
could  advance  his  purposes. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Poynter,  titular 
Bishop  of  Halie,  and  apostolical  vicar  of  the  district 
of  London ;  a  man  who  by  his  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, had  known  how,  without  compromising  the 
principles  of  his  faith,  or  the  rules  of  discipline,  to 
obtain  the  respect  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  confidence  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  counsels  and  credit  of  the  apostolic  vicar, 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  useful  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  in  his  negoc'iations  with  the  Court  of  England. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  London,  Mgr.  Plessis 
was  much  surprised  to  learn  by  a  letter  from  Canada, 
that  a  few  hours  after  his  departure,  bulls  had  arrived 
from  the  Holy  See ;  nominating  him  Archbishop  of 
Quebec,  erecting  his  church  into  a  Metropolitan  See, 
and  giving  him  for  suffragans  and  auxiliaries,  two 
Bishops;  one  for  Upper  Canada,  and  the  other  for 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  :  the 
first  was  Mr.  Alexander  MacDonoll,  and  the  second 
Mr.  Bernard  MacEachern. 
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The  arection  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec  into  an 
archbishopric  disconcerted  all  his  plans  ;  for  as  the 
British  Government  had  not  been  informed  of  it,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  the  ministry  might  raise  objec- 
tions to  the  new  divisions  whicli  it  was  his  object  to 
create. 

It  was  therefore  not  without  apprehensions,  and 
anxieties,  that  he  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
colonial  secretary,  to  whom  he  acknowledged  frankly 
ihe  state  of  things.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
minister  was  displeased,  and  called  upon  Dr.  Poynter 
next  day,  to  complain  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to 
beg  that  he  would  inform  it  of  his  dissatisfaction. 

Mgr.  Plessis  notwithstanding,  presented  to  Lord 
Bathurst  three  short  memorials  :  in  the  first  he  asked 
permission  of  the  British  Cabinet,  to  solicit  from  the 
Holy  See  two  new  divisions  of  his  diocese,  to  wit, 
that  of  Montreal,  and  that  of  the  lands  watered  by  the 
rivers  which  discharged  themselves  into  Hudson*s 
Bay. 

In  the  second  he  solicited  letters  patent,  to  assure 
the  existence  of  the  Seminary  of  Nicolet,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  corporate  body  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  that  Institution. 

The  third  memorial  he  had  composed  during  the 
passage  ;  it  contained  some  political  observations, 
calculated  to  turn  the  ministry  from  the  design  of 
spoiling  the  Sulpiciens  of  their  property.  Without 
discussing  the  rights  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
the  Bishop  established  that  tlie  government  would 
draw  little  pr(^tit  from  the  property  of  that  house,  and 
showed  the  f:iial  effects  that  such  a  spoliation  might 
produce  upon  the  catholic  population  of  Canada. 
After  having  expressed  the  regret  that  he  experienced, 
on  learning  that  the  Provincial  Government  of  Lower 
Canada  thought  of  sequestering  the  properties  of  the 
Sulpiciens,  he  continued  in  these  terms  : 

"  If  this  demand  proceeds  from  the  persuasion  that 
these  ecclesiastics  are  not  the  real  and  true  owners  of 
the  property  which  they  occupy,  they  offer  to  produce 
satisfactory  and  peremptory   proofs  of  the  legality  of 
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their  possession.  If  this  attack  has  been  suggested 
under  the  pretext  of  any  profit  that  may  accrue  to  the 
Government,  the  undersigned  humbly  presents  the 
following  considerations : 

1°'  That  the  profit  will  be  reduced  to  something 
very  inconsiderable,  when  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion shall  be  set  oft',  the  charges  and  liabilities  of  the 
community  be  acquitted,  admitting  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  any  intention  to  destroy  it." 

"  2o-  Though  even  a  profit  of  some  consequence 
should  result  to  the  Provincial  Government,  that  ad- 
vantage would  not  balance  the  dissatisfaction,  and 
disaffection,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  Catholic  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in 
that  Province  ;  especially  those  of  the  district  of 
Montreal,  daily  witnesses  of  the  truly  exemplary  and 
honorable  employment  that  the  Ecclesiastics  of  that 
Seminary  make  of  their  revenues." 

"  3°-  The  Government  of  liis  Majesty  having  always 
treated  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Canada  with  a  kind- 
ness unexampled,  before  even  their  loyalty  was  so 
'well  tried,  it  is  surely  not  after  coming  out  of  a  war, 
in  which  they  gave  such  bright  proofs  of  it,  that  they 
could  expect  a  measure  so  rigorous,  and  of  a  nature 
so  calculated  to  alarm  the  whole  of  them." 

"  4°-  In  despoiling  the  Seminary  of  Montreal  of  its 
properly,  the  Catholic  Church  of  Canada  would  be 
-deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  resources  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  and  the  formation  and  propagation 
of  its  Clergy." 

"  5o-  The  despoiling  of  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
communhies  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  as  a  warrant  for  the  spoliation 
of  all." 

"  6"-  To  attack  the  property  of  the  Clergy,  is  to 
paralyze  its  infiuence  over  the  people  ;  now  in  a  coun- 
try almost  entirely  Catholic,  where  during  sixty  years 
01  conquest,  the  efforts  of  the  Clergy  have  been  con- 
stantly and  efficaciously  directed  to  inspiring  the 
faithful  with  a  sense  of  the  dependence  and  submis- 
sion due  to  the  King  and  to  his  Government,  you  can- 
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not  weaken  lliat  influence,  without  straining  the 
strongest  nerve,  which  connects  the  people  of  this 
country,  with  the  government  of  his  Majesty,  to  wit  : 
that  of  the  religion  which  it  professes." 

"  The  undersigned  prays  God  that  he  may  not  live 
to  witness  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  follow, 
upon  the  putting  into  execution  a  measure  such  as 
that  in  question.  Meanwhile,  he  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  those  who  have  suggested  it  to  the 
government,  have  neither  consulted  its  dignity,  its 
glory,  or  the  true  interests  and  deserts  of  a  province, 
which  by  its  sustained  fidelity  appears  to  have  par- 
ticular claims  to  the  good-will  and  paternal  affection 
of  its  Sovereign." 

This  warm  appeal  to  the  justice,  and  to  the  interests 
of  England,  had  been  submitted  beforehand  to  the 
judgment  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  who  had  approved 
it ;  it  produced  a  hapy  effect ;  for  at  a  later  period,  it 
was  declared  by  M.  Lartigue,  that  the  change  in  the 
ministerial  policy  with  regard  to  the  sequestration  of 
the  property  of  Saint  Sulpice,  was  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  influence  of  Mgr.  Plessis. 

A  few  days  after  having  forwarded  this  memorial, 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  learnt  that  Lord  Bathurst  had 
left  precipitately  for  his  country  seat,  without  having 
come  to  any  decision  upon  the  question.  He  was 
full  of  perplexity  at  this  delay,  when  he  received  a 
letter,  in  which  his  Lordship  invited  him  to  visit  him 
at  Cirencester  the  following  week. 

Cirencester  was  ninety  les  from  London,  but 
Mgr.  Plessis  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  any  journey 
that  might  advance  his  affairs ;  having  recommended 
himself  to  God,  he  put  himself  en  route  with  his 
secretary  on  the  sixth  of  September,  travelling  by  the 
stage  coach.  The  Prelate  was  overwhelmed  with 
civilities  by  Lord  Bathurst  and  his  family,  he  had 
been  commended  to  the  care  of  the  countess,  by  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  that  iady  showed 
herself  full  of  good-will  towards  her  guests.  In  a 
private  interview  with  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  following 
morning,  Mgr.  Plessis  immediately  brought  upon  the 
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tapis,  the  questions  lie  had  advocated  in  the  three  me- 
morials. Tiie  minister  declared  that  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  granting  Letters  Patent  for  the 
seminary  of  Nicolet ;  upon  the  second  memorial, 
relative  to  the  seminary  of  Montreal,  he  wished  to 
enter  into  some  compromise  ;  and  proposed  that  the 
seminary  of  Montreal  should  cede  its  seignories  to 
the  government,  preserving  as  many  houses,  farms 
and  rents,  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  its  present  members  and  their  successors.  That 
proposition  had  already  been  made  to  M.  Roux  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  had  been  rejected.  Mgr. 
Plessis  replied,  that  though  in  fact  the  Bishop  ex- 
ercised a  general  surveillance  over  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical property  of  his  diocese,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
dispo«ie  of  it,  because  those  who  possessed  it  held  the 
direct  title ;  that  according  to  instructions  given  at 
different  times  to  the  Governors  of  Canada,  the  semi- 
naries of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  were  to  be  maintained 
in  all  their  property,  of  which  they  held  valuable  titles 
at  the  conquest  of  tlie  country ;  and  that  consequently, 
His  Majesty  could  not  intend  to  dispossess  the  Sul- 
piciens,  if  they  proved,  that  at  the  period  of  the  conquest, 
they  were  the  legal  proprietors  of  their  property. 
Now  they  believed  themselves  furnished  with  docu- 
ments sufficient  to  prove  that  article  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  members  of  their  house,  was  then  in  London,  and 
could  give  satisfactory  proof  of  the  above  ;  that  at  all 
events,  it  would  always  be  time  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, if  the  seminary,  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
the  Bishop,  did  not  succeed  in  proving  its  rights. 

Lord  Bathurst  appeared  satisfied,  and  willingly 
consented  to  receive  the  gentleman  deputed  by  the 
Seminary  of  Montreal  to  prove  their  title.  He 
showed  himself  much  more  opposed  to  the  two  new 
divisions  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  suggested  by  the 
Bishop  ;  but  it  was  plain  that  his  resistance  was  that 
of  a  man,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  unaccommodating. 
The  Bishop  urged  therefore,  without  delay,  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  proposed  measure ;  the  lateness  of 
the  season  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
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hasten  his  departure  for  Italy,  and  he  could  not  put 
himself  en  route^  without  being  furnished  with  the 
consent  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  to  the  division 
which  he  asked  for,  in  the  dearest  interests  of  his  com- 
patriots. "  It  was  only  with  that  view,"  he  added, 
"  that  he  had  undertaken  a  painful  and  dangerous 
voyage,  and  that  as  his  motive  was  pure,  it  was 
worthy  of  particular  attention."  Lord  Batliurst  ap- 
peared to  cede  a  little,  and  told  the  Bishop  that  he 
would  send  a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  the  Colonial 
office  at  London. 

After  having  taken  leave  of  the  minister  and  his 
family,  Mgr.  Plessis  hastened  back  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  9th  September,  fatigued  with  his 
journey,  but  joyous  at  the  success  of  his  negotiation. 

The  promised  letter  came  to  him  in  due  course, 
through  Mr.  Goulburn  the  under  secretary  of  the 
colonies,  and  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give 
him  permission  to  plead  at  Rome,  for  bulls  in  favor  of 
Messieurs  Lartigue  and  Provencher,  of  whom  the  first 
was  to  be  charged  with  the  district  of  Montreal,  and 
the  second  with  the  territory  of  the  North-West. 
The  Prince  Regent  as  appeared  from  the  following 
extract  of  the  under  secretary's  letter  approved  the 
choice  that  had  been  made  by  the  Prelate. 

"  As  you  express  clearly,  that  the  persons  to  be 
nominated  will  depend  upon  you,  in  your  quality  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  full  of  confidence  in 
your  honor,  your  zeal,  and  your  loyalty  towards  His 
Majesty's  Government,  has  been  pleased  to  consent 
to  the  arrangement  you  have  proposed,  and  to  permit 
M.  Lartigue  to  fix  himself  at  Montreal,  and  M. 
Provencher  to  remain  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
in  order  that  they  may  exercise  respectively  an  eccle- 
siastical authority  subordinate  to  your  own,  and  to 
give  you  the  required  assistance  in  those  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  domains,  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

We  should  not  be  surprised  on  finding  the  word 
Bishop  omitted  in  the  above  ;  for  so  strong  at  that  day 
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were  the  prejudices  entertained  in  England,  against 
the  catholic  hierarchy,  that  the  greatest  caution  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  avoid  compro- 
mising themselves.  The  authority  that  the  catholic 
Bishop  of  Quebec  desired  these  two  ecclesiastics  to 
possess,  besides  the  ordinary  functions  of  grand  vicars, 
was  to  enable  them  to  confer  the  order  of  priesthood, 
and  to  give  confirmation  ;  pro\  ided  with  these,  they 
would  be  as  completely  clothed  with  th(  Episcopal 
character,  as  had  been  desired,  and  explicitly  asked 
for  by  Mgr.  Plessis  ;  and  this  in  fact,  was  the  under- 
standing between  the  statesman  and  the  bishop,  though 
it  was  not  expedient  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
they  should  both  employ  the  same  expressions.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Bathur.st  had  only  consented  to  this 
arrangement,  under  the  express  condition  that  the 
new  bishops  should  not  be  recognized  as  titulars  by 
the  government. 

Comparing  these  concessions  with  the  diliiculties 
that  Mgr.  Briand  had  experienced  fifty  years  before, 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  could  but  appreciate  the  changes 
that  had  supervened  in  favor  of  his  religion.  In  his 
journal  he  thus  expresses  himself : 

"  After  eighteen  or  twenty  months  pleadings,  Mgr. 
Briand  obtained  nothing  at  all  ;  they  only  gave  him 
to  understand  indirectly,  that  if  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop,  the  government  would  say  nothing  about  it  ; 
but  would  close  their  eyes  to  that  proceeding.  Ah  ! 
what  a  change  for  the  better  since  that  epoch  ;  and 
how  much  does  the  church  of  Canada  owe  to  divine 
providence,  for  having  brought  matters  about,  gently 
but  substantially,  to  the  point  where  we  now  see 
them  !" 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Dover,  he  hastened  to 
thank  Lord  Bathurst.  "  Furnished  with  this  docu- 
ment,'' said  he  to  the  minist.er,  "  I  will  solicit  Bulls 
from  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  the  appointment  of  two 
gentlemen,  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  has  deigned  to  accept  for  my  co-operators." 
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II 

Calais— England  ami  France — MM.  DesjaHins— Paris— Canlinnl  Peach — 
Savoy  (>rie»tii — Piediuuiit — Turin — MezzDfuDtt: — Prayer  ot  Uie  Huron* 
at  Lurette. 

* 

M.  Lartiguc  remained  in  England  lo  attend  to  the 
uftairs  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  while  Mgr. 
Pleseis  and  his  Secretary  set  out  for  France. 

The  travellers  disembarked  at  Calais  on  the  17th 
September.  In  spite  of  his  predilection  for  England, 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  rejoiced  at  last  to  hear  the 
french  language  spoken. 

"  We  can  almost  fancy  ourselves  at  home,"  he 
writes,  *'  when  after  having  during  six  weeks,  heard 
nothing  but  a  foreign  language  spoken,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  people  speaking  our  own. 
The  result  is  a  feeiing  of  delight  which  is  quite  over- 
powering." 

But  more  accustomed  to  British  usages,  he  had 
much  trouble  in  accommodating  himself  to  french 
habits  ;  the  diligences,  the  hotels,  seemed  to  him 
imuch  inferior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  he  had 
«eett  in  England,  as  we  may  see  by  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  first  observations  in  France. 

"  After  having  travelled  in  the  elegant  carriages  of 
England,  drawn  by  horses  well  groomed,  and  nobly 
harnessed,  one  recoils  almost  with  horror  at  the  sight 
of  the  gloomy  and  lumbering  carriages  of  France  ;  set 
upon  wheels  as  thick  as  those  of  chariots,  and  drawn 
by  horses,  vigorous  enough,  but  thin,  dirty,  and  put 
to  with  ropes,  or  bad  leather,  and  broad  collars  sur- 
mounted with  four  or  five  pounds  of  blue  or  red 
wool 

"  The  roads  though  inferior  to  those  of  England, 
were  nevertheless  good,  and  we  found  them  the  same 

all   through   France The    hotels   of  France 

cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  England,  either  for 
order  or  cleanliness.  The  French  do  not  seem  to 
know  the  use  of  carpets,  and  the  apartments  are 
generally  paved  instead  of  being   boarded ;    which 
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strangers  find  very  unpleanant  to  the  feet,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  knees  when  they  wish  to  pray." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  appeared  to  him 
more  !«miling  in  France  than  in  England. 

"  More  streams,  more  groves ;  the  isolated  trees, 
even,  do  not  present  the  same  monotony  ;  the  valleys 
are  more  varied,  the  fields  broader  and  not  divided 
as  in  the  other  Kingdom,  like  the  squares  of  a  chess 
board. ..  .Extreme  care  is  taken  of  the  trees  by  the 
road  side,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  this  is 
neglected." 

It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  when  on  the 
19th  September,  the  travellers  entered  Paris.  Des- 
cending from  the  diligence,  the  Bishop  to  his  great 
surprise  heard  his  name  pronounced  by  a  person 
whom  he  had  never  met  before.  "  Quick,  quick," 
said  the  stranger,  "  my  brother  expects  you  with  im- 
patience, I  am  sent  to  conduct  you  to  the  Foreign 
Missions." 

This  welcome  invitation  was  addressed  to  him,  by 
the  brother  of  M.  I' Abbe  Desjardins,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mgr.  Plessis  ;  who  had  been  on  the  constant 
watch  for  many  days,  to  receive  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 
and  his  companion,  on  their  leaving  the  diligence. 
That  respectable  layman  endowed  like  his  brother, 
with  a  frank  and  open  character,  obliging  and  generous, 
held  the  patrimonial  estate  of  the  family  at  Messas, 
near  Beaugency  ;  and  being  at  Paris  on  business, 
undertook  to  receive  the  two  Canadian  travellers,  and 
to  conduct  them  to  the  Semiaary  of  Foreign  Missions. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Mgr.  Plessis  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Abb6  Desjardins, 
the  sincere  joy  he  experienced  in  meeting  with  an 
old  friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for 
seventeen  years,  can  be  belter  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. 

M.  Desjardins  had  been  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  and 
was  afterwards  collegiate  dean  of  Meung,  and  vicar 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  but  the  revolution 
had  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England, 
where  he  arrived   in   1792.     There    he   ])ecame    ar- 
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quain'.jd  witli  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Pon-de-Leon, 
and  who  interested  himself  much  in  the  fate  of  the 
French  priests.  These  two  gentlemen  had  proposed 
to  the  English  government,  that  some  persons  should 
be  sent  to  Canada,  to  examine  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  some  asylum  for  the  French  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen,  then  so  numerous  in  England.  The  project 
was  welcomed  with  favor  by  the  ministry,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Desjardins,  Gazel  and  Raimbault  were  charged 
with  examining  on  the  spot,  if  there  were  any  chances 
of  success  ;  they  were  accompanied  by  a  Canadian, 
M.  do  La  Corne,  chevalier  of  St.  Louis.  From  New 
York,  where  they  disembarked,  on  the  8th  February, 
1793,  they  travelled  by  land  to  Canada.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  gave  them  a  good  reception.  M.  Desjar- 
dins occupied  himself  with  collecting  the  necessary 
instructions  for  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  visited 
Upper  Canada,  where  a  certain  number  of  emigrants 
desired  to  establish  themselves.  The  year  following, 
many  priests  joined  him,  and  among  them,  his  young 
brother,  M.  Desplantes. 

M.  Desjardins  had  been  successively  grand  vicar 
to  the  bishops  Hubert  and  Denaut ;  M.  Plessis  at  the 
same  period  held  the  cure  of  Quebec,  and  a  warm 
and  intimate  friendship  had  existed  between  them. 
In  1802,  ill  health  obliged  M.  Desjardins  to  return  to 
France,  carrying  with  him  the  regrets  of  numerous 
friends,  whom  he  had  attached  by  his  fine  qualities, 
and  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation.  In  Canada  he 
had  been  treated  badly  enough  by  one  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Goveinors  ;  in  France  a  series  of  persecutions 
followed  him.  In  1806,  he  had  been  named  cure  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  at  Paris,  and  took  up  his  domicile 
at  the  seminary  of  that  name.  Shortly  after,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  who  had  had  relations  with  him  in 
Quebec,  addressed  some  letters  to  him  at  Paris,  ex- 
preb«M  .i  of  his  good  will  ;  this  was  sufficient  to  draw 
upon  liim  lie  distrust  of  Napoleon,  who  accused  him 
of  disloyalty.  In  the  month  of  October,  1810,  he  was 
seized  by  the  police,  and  confined  at  Vincennes,  from 
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thence  he  was  Iransferred  successively  to  Feuestrelle, 
from  thence  to  Canipiano,  and  finally  to  Verceil. 
For  four  years  he  liad  been  submitted  to  a  cruel  and 
unmerited  exile,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  affairs,  his 
health  and  his  ministry,  and  did  not  re-enter  France 
till  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  persecution,  the  Abbe 
had  broken  oft  all  communication  with  the  outer  world; 
but  after  his  enlargement,  he  resumed  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  Canada,  and  above  all  with  Mgr. 
Plessis,  wdtli  whom  he  had  ever  since  continued  it 
with  great  regularity.* 

Eager  to  arrive  at  Rome,  the  prelate  only  stopped 
a  few  days  at  Paris  with  his  old  friend.  He  had,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  a 
great  number  of  French  prelates.  Some  of  them  had 
been  consecrated  before  the  revolution  ;  others  named 
Bishops  by  virtue  of  the  concordat  of  1817.  These  lat- 
ter, had  not  taken  the  Bulls  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
confirmed  their  appointment,  out  of  the  bureau  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  in  consequence  of  ihe  unwilling- 
ness of  the  government,  to  see  the  number  of  Bishops 
augmented  ;  though  that  measure  w^as  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  the  good  of  religion. 

At  first  sight,  Paris  does  not  appear  to  have  come 
up  to  the  idea  formed  of  it  by  Mgr.  Plessis. 

"  In  short,"  he  says,  "  if  we  except  the  boulevards, 
the  new  street  of  Rivoli,  and  those  which  are  upon  the 
Quays  of  the  Seine,  all  tlie  rest  of  the  .streets  of  this 

*  M.  Dej-jardins  refused,  in  1817,  the  Bishopric  of  Blois,  and  in  1823  thut 
of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  In  1819,  Cardinal  Perigord,  Archbishop  ot  Paris, 
naraed  him  Grand  Vicar  and  Archdeacon  of  Saint  Genevieve,  with  apart- 
ments in  the  Archiepiscopal  palace.  At  the  pillage  of  this  palace  in  1831,  he 
lost  his  library,  his  pictures,  his  furniture  and  all  the  money  he  possessed. 
He  was  then  at  Conflans,  from  whence  he  escaped  with  Mgr.  Quelen,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  The  Abbe  Desjardins  died  the  18lh  October,  1833.  It  is 
to  him  that  Canada  owes  a  great  number  of  the  fine  paintings  which 
were  oflered  for  sale  in  this  country,  at  a  price  so  motlerate,  ihnt  many 
churches  were  able  to  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  their 
worthless  stock.  These  pictures  carried  off  during  the  Revolution  from 
MoDusteries,  Convents  or  Churches,  had  been  tossed  into  lofts,  from  whence 
they  were  drawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  Empire  and  sold  at  auction. 
Desirous  c'  ...Iching  Canada  with  some  good  pictures,  M.  Desjiirdius  pur- 
chasad  them,  and  sent  them  to  liis  brother,  then  Chaplain  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  Quebec.  Uptohisdeath  he  was  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  young 
Canadians  who  went  to  studv  nt  Paris. 
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city,  80  much  praised  for  its  beauty,  are  so  narrow, 
so  dirty,  so  offensive  and  so  noisy,  tiiat  necessity 
alone,  can  compel  a  proprietor  to  build  his  house 
with  the  front  towards  them.  For  fifty  years  they 
have  boasted  of  the  illumination  of  the  streets  of  Paris 
during  tne  night.  But  what  kind  of  an  illumination  ? 
Lanterns  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  at  a 
hundred  feet  distance  the  one  from  the  other ;  better 
calculated  to  assist,  than  to  hinder  the  evil  doer. 
How  different  this  from  the  great  cities  of  England, 
and  of  London  in  particular,  where  the  lamps  at  at 
distance  of  less  than  thirty  feet,  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  street  over  the  pathway,  turn  night  into  a  sort 
of  day.'* 

Since  that  period  Paris  has  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  to  day  takes  its  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
finest  cities  in  Europe. 

As  the  favorable  season  for  travelling  was  soon 
about  to  close,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  set  out  for  Rome 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  with  M.  Turgeon 
and  the  faithful  John.  He  preserved  the  hope  of. 
seeing  on  his  return  many  ecclesiastics  and  respect- 
able laymen,  from  whorr  he  had  received  much 
civility  ;  of  that  number  was  the  venerable  Cardinal 
de  Perigord,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  parti- 
cularly testified  his  good-will  towards  him. 

Accustomed  to  the  grand  and  beautiful  on  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  two  travellers  found 
the  scenery  of  the  interior  of  France  very  monotonous ; 

}ret  truth  drew  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  acknow- 
edgments  in  its  favor.  At  a  halting  place,  thi*ee 
leagues  from  Lyons,  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  and 
a  good  road  tempted  them  to  proceed  on  foot  for  the 
space  of  a  league,  while  their  travelling  companions 
were  breakfasting.  Arrived  at  an  elevated  point, 
they  discovered  an  admirable  country  :  the  view 
extended  over  fields,  vineyards,  chateaux,  orchards, 
groves,  and  villas  Beyond  that  vast  tableau,  towards 
the  North,  was  a  range  of  mountains  terraced  one 
above  the  other  ;  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  struck 
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the  bishop  profoundly,  who  thus  describes  it  in  his 
journal  : 

"  God  seems  to  have  wished  to  unite  at  this  single 
point,  all  the  riches  of  nature,  of  which  he  has 
elsewhere  distributed  but  a  portion,  and  that  with  a 
sort  of  economy.  In  good  faith,  one  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  view  of  the  North  shore  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  taken  from  Quebec,  a  view  so  justly 
vaunted,  is  inferior  to  this.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  continuation  of  our  journey  will  procure  us  a 
view  preferable,  or  even  comparable  to  that  of  St. 
Joachim." 

While  however,  recognizing  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  M.  Turgeon  remarked  to  the  bishop,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  the  midst  of  that  imposing  and  brilliant 
picture,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  environs  of  Quebec.  Both  agreed  that  the  absence 
of  a  river,  or  lake,  diminished  the  effect  of  so  many 
beauties  united  at  one  point. 

As  the  travellers  desired  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  city  of  Lyons,  they  decided  on 
passing  some  days  there  ;  wishing  above  all,  to 
gather  the  traditions  of  the  antique  church  of  St. 
Iren^e,  and  to  study  its  liturgy,  brought  from  the  East 
by  its  first  bishops. 

For  many  years  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  cardinal 
Fesch,  uncle  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled  to  absent 
himself  from  his  metropolitan  city.  Named  Arch- 
bishop by  the  concordat  of  1801,  Mgr.  Fesch  had 
repaired  the  churches  at  Lyons,  devastated  during  the 
revolution  ;  he  had  worked  energetically  to  re-establish 
worship  in  his  diocese,  and  had  profited  by  his  favor 
with  the  Emperor,  to  put  on  foot  many  religious 
establishments,  of  which  the  other  dioceses  of  France 
remained  deprived. 

Proscribed  by  the  restoration,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  he  withdrew  to  Rome  : 
though  removed  so  far  from  his  diocese,  and  without 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  return,  he  occupied  himself 
constantly   with  the  interests  of  his  church,  and  ex- 
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perienced  a  lively  satisfaction  when  he  learned  that 
all  was  kept  in  order. 

At  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration, 
was  M.  Courbon,  prem'er  vicar  general  of  the  cardinal. 
That  meritorious  man  was  the  soul  of  the  diocese  ; 
his  age,  his  learning,  his  piety,  attracted  to  him  the 
respect  and  the  esteem  of  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Lyons.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  was  indebted  to  him 
for  many  civilities,  and  was  greatly  edified  by  the 
conversation  of  the  venerable  grand  vicar,  who  invited 
him  to  stop  in  that  city  when  he  returned,  in  order  to 
make  the  ordinations  of  lent. 

The    approach  of  the   rainy  season,   and    its  bad 

Plessis   from  Lyons,   where  he 
days,    leaving  for   Italy  on  the 


roads,   hurried 


Mgr. 


only   remained   four 
eleventh  October. 

M.  Turgcon  had  entered  into  a  bargain  with  a 
coach  proprietor,  who  for  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars 
had  given  up  the  interior  of  liis  carriage  to  the  two 
ecclesiastics,  placing  their  servant  John  in  the 
cabriolet. 

In  traversing  Savoy,  Mgr.  Plessis  came  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  priests  of  the  country,  who  inspired 
him  with  a  high  opinion  of  their  clergy :  he  could  but 
recall  the  fear  which  was  formerly  experienced  in 
Canada,  when  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  had  spoken 
of  introducing  there,  some  Savoyard  ecclesiastics. 
"  But  certainly,"  remarks  the  prelate  in  his  diary  "  if 
they  were  all  like  these,  they  v/ould  have  been  an 
acquisition.  These  gentlemen  had  all  left  the  semi- 
nary of  Chambery,  and  had  been  selected  for  iheir 
great  regularity  and  their  general  merits." 

After  having  spoken  of  their  attachment  to  their 
country,  he  adds:  "  Small  as  Savoy  is,  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  ecclesiastics  becoming  cures  without  ever 
leaving  their  country.  He  who  had  gone  to  Turin, 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  Grenoble,  passed  for  a  travelled 
man.  But  if  he  had  seen  Lyons,  or  Milan,  or  Genoa ! 
he  became  a  marvel ;  and  tliey  ranged  themselves 
around  him  to  listen  in  silence,  while  he  related  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  met  in  those  long  and  ex- 
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Iraordinary  excursions.  Wo  may  then  imagine  their 
surprise  at  seeing  among  them,  men  from  Canada  ! 
Geography  had  taught  them,  tliat  such  a  country 
existed ;  but  that  any  one  would  dare  to  come  from 
Canada  to  Savoy,  was  an  enterprise,  the  boldness  of 
which  had  scarcely  entered  into  their  heads." 

The  passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  reminded  the  travellers 
of  the  cold  they  had  experienced  on  similar  journeys 
in  Canada  ;  but  in  their  denoent  they  soon  reached  an 
agreeable  counlry. 

"  Piedmont,"  wrote  the  Bishop,  "  is  a  very  fertile 
country,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  poverty  of 
Savoy.  The  fields,  of  great  extent,  are  cultivated 
like  gardens.  The  vines  are  not  as  in  France,  mere 
shrubs,  but  are  very  high  and  big,  each  being  attached 
to  a  tree.  These  trees,  are  commonly  elms,  and  are 
planted  over  the  whole  of  the  lands,  in  a  straight  line, 
which  extends  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  eye.  This  way 
of  connecting  the  vine  to  the  trees,  and  ornamenting 
the  sown  fields,  is  not  confined  to  Piedmont,  it  is 
common  all  over  Italy  where  good  wine  nbounds. 
Who,  that  sees  the  vine  thus  united  with  ,  ^  elm, 
could  help  recalling  the  ulmisqve.  adjungere  vitcs  of 
Virgi  ■  ?  From  the  time  of  that  poet,  without  doubt,  the 
same  kind  of  culture  has  been  kept  up  to  this  day." 

"  Nearly  everywhere  in  Piedmont,  are  to  be  found 
small  plots  of  ground  on  the  border  of  the  road,  not 
only  with  crosses  planted,  but  with  little  chapels,  or 
square  columns  twelve  feet  high,  upon  which  are 
painted  pious  images.  In  the  villages,  the  shops 
have  often  for  their  signs  similar  paintings  upon  their 
walls  ;  these  evidences  of  public  piety  are  pleasant  to 
catholic  eyes,  and  make  one  feel  that  he  is  approaching 
the  centre  of  religion." 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Turin, 
the  Canadian  traveller  iiad  to  sustain  a  rude  assault 
from  the  curiosity  of  the  canons.  All  pressed  around 
the  foreign  Bishop  :  the  old  questioned  him  in  italian ; 
the  others  listened  to  his  replies,  given  in  Jatin,  to  a 
crowd  of  questions  exhibiting  little  knowledge  of  the 
New  World.   Are  there  any  christians  in  that  country  ? — 
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Are  the  Canadians  white  or  black  ? — That  negro  who 
follows  you,  is  he  one  of  them  ? — Is  it  long  since  you 
left  Europe  to  go  and  live  so  far  off  .-• — Do  you  think  of 
returning  there  ?  Nor  was  Turin  the  only  place  where 
it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  similar  interrogatories, 
provoking  alternately,  laughter  and  impatience. 

Milan,  Parma,  Bologna,  Ancdna  and  Lorette, 
passed  in  turn  under  the  eyes  of  the  visitors.  At 
Bologna,  the  Cardinal  Legate  wished  to  procure  for 
the  Bishop  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  man,  who  at  that 
time  was  beginning  to  be  much  spoken  of.  That 
was  the  abbe  Mezzofante,  since  so  celebrated  through- 
out the  world,  as  the  most  extraordinary  linguist  who 
has  ever  existed. 

Mgr.  Plessis  speaks  thus  of  him  in  his  journal. 

"  It  is  something  astonishing,"  says  he,  "  the  facility 
with  which  this  ecclesiastic,  who  appears  to  be  about 
forty  years  of  age,  takes  into  his  head  all  the  lan- 
guages that  he  v/ishes  to  learn.  He  has  never  been 
in  France  or  in  England,  but  whether  speaking  in 
French  or  in  English,  it  is  with  a  purity  of  language, 
and  an  exactitude  of  pronunciation,  that  would  make 
one  believe  that  he  had  passed  half  his  life  in  one 
kingdom,  and  half  in  the  other." 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  expressed  afterwards  to  the 
Cardinal  Legate,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
seen  the  abbe  Mezzofante.  "  He  has  much  merit," 
replied  His  Eminence,  "  but  unfortunately  he  is  the 
son  of  a  carpenter."  To  the  Canadian  Prelate,  accus- 
tom to  measure  men  by  their  merit  and  not  by  their 
birth,  the  Abbe  Mezzofante  only  appeared  the  more 
estimable ;  "  But,"  as  he  remarks,  "  in  Europe,  the 
nobility  have  a  different  way  of  seeing  things." 

At  Lorette,  whilst  visiting  the  treasury  of  la  santa 
Casdy  where  are  deposited  the  offerings  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find, 
framed  and  glazed,  the  following  prayer  in  French 
and  in  Latin  : 


(( 


Prayer  of  the  Huron  Nation,  sent  to  Laurette  to 
supplicate  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  procure  the  conver- 
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sion  of  the  Indians  of  the  whole  of  New  France  in 
the  year  1G73." 

"  O  Mary,  Servant  of  God,  above  all  ;  as  we  have 
learnt  that  all  the  nations  who  have  had  before  us, 
the  happiness  of  submitting  to  your  domain,  send  you 
as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  some  rigale  of  that  which 
is  most  esteemed  among  them ;  we  have  thought  that 
we  were  obliged  to  imitate  them  in  offering  you  of 
that  which  we  hold  of  the  most  precious  among  us  ; 
and  as  our  poverty  furnishes  nothing  which  is  dearer 
to  us  than  our  porcelain,  which  is  to  us  like  pearls  to 
richer  people,  we  have  agreed  by  general  consent  to 
prepare  you  a  collar,  and  to  engrave  thereon  your  own 
words,  which  has  raised  you  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Mother  of  God.     We  desire  that  these  characters  in 

f)orcelain  be  presented  to  you  as  a  mark  that  our 
learts  belong  to  you,  and  that  they  may  be  an  im- 
mortal testimony  of  the  part  that  we  take  in  all  your 
greatness.  Suffice  then.  Holy  Virgin,  that  we  make 
you  this  little  present.  It  is  from  all  your  subjects  of 
this  new  world,  who  come  to  render  you  homage,  and 
to  recognize  you  for  Queen  in  the  House,  where  you 
would  wish  to  be  only  a  servant . . . . " 

The  bishop  sought  to  procure  some  information 
touching  the  porcelain  collar  mentioned  in  the  above 
prayer,  but  could  find  no  vestige  of  it. 

The  collar  had  been  sent  at  the  time  by  Father 
Chaumonot,  founder  of  the  Huron  Mission  of  our 
Lady  of  Lorette  ;  he  mentions  it  in  these  terms  : 

"  I  caused  them  to  be  made  by  my  Hurons  a  fine 
large  collar  of  porcelain ;  the  white  of  it  forming  the 
ground,  and  the  black  of  it  well  formed  letters,  express- 
ing these  divine  words — "  Ave  Maria^  gratia  plena." 
The  Jesuit  father,  penitentiary  of  the  French,  to  whom 
it  had  been  addressed,  caused  it  to  be  set  in  a  gilt 
frame,  with  an  inscription  which  noted  that  the  Huron 
Nation,  newly  converted  to  the  faith,  offered  that  pre- 
sent to  the  Mother  of  God. 
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III 

Komc — tho  Popo  and  tlio  Cardinals— Bulls  of  Messieurs  Lartigue  and 
Proven rher— departure  from  Rome — Turin — Count  Joseph de  Maistre— 
Abbe  Gazel — Lyons — Irom  Roanne  to  Orleans — Messas — Paris — M. 
Mermet — Departure. 

Like  most  travellers  who  arrive  at  Rome  for  the 
first  time,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  solitude  which  pervades  the  country  environs 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

"  The  approaches  to  this  famous  city,"  he  says  in 
his  journal,  "  we  supposed  to  be  through  orchards, 
chateaux,  cultivated  and  smiling  fields.  It  is  thus 
that  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  never  been 
there,  amuses  itself,  but  they  are  deceived.  In  the 
whole  distance  there  is  not  a  tree,  not  a  field,  ever  so 
little  cared  for,  not  even  a  habitation,  except  some 
scattered  houses  that  one  perceives  at  a  long  distance, 
and  two  small  villages.  This  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  is  a  true  Th^baide,  sad  and  wearying 
by  its  extreme  solitude.  It  is  like  approaching  the 
end  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  great  city,  which 
has  for  so  many  ages  been  looked  upon  as  the  centre 
of  it." 

It  was  the  12th  of  November  when  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  as  they  would  have  to  remain 
there  for  three  months,  they  decided  to  lease  apart- 
ments in  a  private  house,  rather  than  remain  at  the 
hotel  where  they  had  at  first  put  up.  Thanks  to  the 
complaisance  of  a  friend  of  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
morency, who  had  given  them  letters  of  recommen- 
dation at  Paris,  they  secured  very  agreeable  accom- 
modation. 

Sincerely  attached  to  the  traditions  and  to  the  faith 
of  the  catholic  church,  Mgr.  Plessis  experienced  a 
new  happiness  in  finding  himself  in  the  bosom  of  the 
capita\  of  the  christian  world  ;  to  visit  places  conse- 
crated by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  of  so  many  venerable  pontiffs,  and  to 
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tre€  a  soil  watered  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
martyrs.  On  the  other  hand  after  having  studied 
seriously  the  Latin  classics  as  he  had  done,  he  could 
not  survey  without  a  lively  interest,  the  theatre  of  the 
principal  events  of  Roman  History 

"  Rome  "  he  wrote  "  is  not  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  assuredly  the  most  celebratecf, 
the  most  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  stranger, 
and  exalting  his  imagination  by  souvenirs  of  all 
kinds  ;  by  the  monuments  profane  and  religious, 
ancient  and  modern,  with  which  it  is  filled.  The 
soul  feels  elevated  from  the  reflexion,  that  one  is 
walking  in  the  same  places  and  in  the  same  streets, 
trodden  formerly  by  the  wise  Numa,  the  sober  Quin- 
tius  Fabius,  of  Camillus,  Scipio,  Pompey,  Cicero, 
CflBsar  and  Constantine.     But  that  sentiment  acquires 


another  energy,  when  a  christian 
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the  places  watered  with  the  sweat  of  the  apostles ;  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyr ;  when  he  sees  the  chief 
of  the  catholic  church,  reigning  there,  as  a  sovereign, 
and  causing  true  religion,  and  every  virtue  to  reign 
upon  the  same  throne,  where  so  many  impious  and 
flagitious  tyrants  have  formerly  been  seated  as 
masters  ;  and  in  the  same  city  which  was  so  long 
delivered  to  the  false  worship  of  every  kind  of  false 
diyinities." 

The  prelate's  journal  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
passages,  upon  the  Pontitical  Government,  and  upon 
the  chiefs  of  the  state  ;  and  our  readers  will  doubtless 
like  to  see  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  upon  these 
subjects. 

"  Considered  in  a  political  aspect,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff'  has  unlimited  authority,  his  will  is  law ;  but 
that  despotism  does  not  tend  necessarily  to  injure  his 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Government  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  is  the  most 
gentle  and  paternal  that  exists  in  the  world.  If  it 
can  be  reproached  with  any  thing,  it  is  more  with  a 
defect  of  energy,  than  an  abuse  of  authority. 

"  Evil  disposed  writers,  some  of  them  protestants, 
and   others    bad   catholics,    have    exclaimed   much 
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against  the  luxury  of  the  Cardinals,  and  have  repre- 
sented them  as  altogether  occupied  with  vanity,  and 
leading  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  calumnious  than  these  imputations.  The 
Cardinals  are  generally  persons  who  reach  that 
dignity  through  their  piety,  their  knowledge  and  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  church,  in  less 
important  situations.  Arrived  at  the  purple,  they 
lead  a  very  retired  life,  rarely  entertained  from  home, 
and  more  rarely  still  entertaining  others  at  their  own 
houses.  If  they  dwell  in  palaces,  have  servants  and 
carriages,  they  only  do  the  same  as  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  princes  and  nobles  of  the  pontifical 
state,  who  are  all  inferior  to  them  in  dignity ;  for 
each  of  the  cardinals  may  be  called  to  the  sovereign 
pontificate,  and  they  are  really  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
what  princes  of  the  blood  are  in  other  Courts.  If  this  is 
admitted,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  that  they  keep 
up  a  certain  decorum  ;  we  should  rather  be  edified 
by  their  modesty  and  the  employment  that  those 
among  them  who  have  private  wealth,  make  of  their 
riches ;  the  others  reduced  to  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
scudi  per  annum  which  is  al  lotted  them  by  the  Pope, 
have  not  the  means  of  making  a  very  great  display, 
even  supposing  they  had  the  inclination.  But  they 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  alms,  their  regularity 
and  their  piety,  than  for  that  pretended  luxury  which 
is  attributed  to  them,  by  the  malevolence  of  those  who 
would  like  to  find  everything  bad  in  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  others,  who,  not 
having  seen  for  themselves,  are  the  dupes  of  these 
calumnies." 

On  the  17th  November,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
business  which  had  led  him  to  Rome.  In  the  course 
of  many  conferences  with  Cardinal  Fontana,  Prefet 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  many  other  members  of  the 
same  Congregation,  he  presented  a  memorial  proving 
the  necessity  of  dividing  his  diocese.  Two  divisions 
had  already  been  accepted  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
those  of  New  Brunswick  and  Upper   Canada.     He 
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now  asked  that  the  remainder  might  be  still  farther 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  to  contain  the 
district  of  Montreal,  the  second  formed  of  the  country 
situated  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Canada,  and 
watered  by  tlie  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  districts  of  Quebec,  of  Three-Rivers  and  of  Gaspe, 
would  compose  the  third,  and  would  remain  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  ;  while 
each  of  the  four  others  would  be  confided  to  a  suf- 
fragan Bishop.  He  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 
for  himself  and  his  suffragans,  it  was  impossible  to 
watch  over  that  portion  of  North  America,  extending 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  renewed  also  the  demand  that  had  been  made  for 
many  years,  that  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  and  the 
portion  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador  which  was  to  the 
north  of  the  River  St.  John,  should  be  confided  to  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Newfoundland,  seeing  that  they  had 
been  united  in  1809,  by  an  Act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  the  Civil  Government  of  that  Colony. 

Shortly  after,  he  was  presented  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness  ;  Pius 
VII  granted  him  a  second  audience  in  the  month  of 
January  1820,  and  a  third,  on  the  fourth  of  February 
following.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  asked  permission,  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  Me- 
tropolitan, while  the  English  Government  shovvod 
themselves  opposed  to  it. 

The  well  known  merit,  and  the  credit  which  he 
enjoyed  with  the  British  Government,  induced  the 
Pontiff  to  accede  to  his  request ;  and  allowed  the 
Bishop  to  choose  his  own  time  to  assume  publicly 
the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Quebec. 

Many  other  privileges  were  accorded  hirr  in  favor 
of  churches,  religious  communities,  and  p.ous  insti- 
tutions ;  and  he  was  himself  erected  a  Roman  Count 
and  assistant  at  the  pontifical  throne.  During  his 
stay  at  Rome,  his  fine  qualities  acquired  him  the 
friendship  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  president  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Chamber  ;  and  that  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  secre- 
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of  state, 
their  esteem. 

It  was  a  great  sutisfaelion  to  tlu'  v/Oi'ilr"  Li''*!',*^), 
when  lie  learnt  that  the  Sovereign  Poal'.M  !;;)p.\)vetl 
ihe  projeet  of  dividing  the  diocese  of  Quebec.  On 
the  lirst  of  February,  the  Holy  Father  signed  the  Bulls 
of  M.  Provencher,  naming  him  Bishop  of  Juliopolis, 
and  giving  him  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  North- 
west Territory  ;  as  also  the  Bulls,  naming  M.  Jean 
Jacques  Lartigue,  Bishop  of  Telmesse,  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  district  of  Montreal. 

The  day  which  Mgr.  Plessis  had  fixed  upon  for  his 
departure  approached  ;  but  there  still  remained  some 
interesting  objects  in  the  city  and  vicinity  unvisited. 
The  Marquis  deFuscaldo,the  Neapolitan  Ambassador, 
urged  him  strongly  to  visit  Naples,  but  as  no  religious 
object  could  be  served,  the  Bishop  felt  bound  to  forego 
the  invitation.  The  only  excursion  which  he  re- 
gretted having  neglected,  was  that  to  Ostia,  where  in 
examining  the  old  embouchure  of  the  Tiber,  he  would 
have  had  the  consolation  of  paying  his  respects  to  the 
place  where  the  mother  of  Saint  Augustin  died.  But 
he  was  already  impatient  to  commence  his  journey 
homeward,  and  as  he  feared  that  the  Government 
Offices  once  closed  for  the  Carnival,  would  not  be 
opened  again  during  Lent,  he  made  great  exertions 
to  obtain  the  apostolic  Briefs  ;  and  a  solution  of  some 
of  the  difficulties,  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Pro- 
paganda. Minor  matters,  such  as  the  transmission  of 
documents,  &c.,  he  could  leave  to  the  care  of  an 
agent. 

On  the  9th  February  he  bade  adieu  to  his  friends, 
and  went  to  receive  the  last  benediction  of  Pius  VII, 
while  M.  Turgeon  engaged  a  conveyance.  On  the 
10th  the  travellers  after  a  three  month's  residence, 
left  the  Eternal  City,  and  turned  towards  their  own 
country.  They  passed  through  Sienne  and  Florence, 
and  in  the  latter  city  learnt  the  death  of  George  III. 
They  had  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  be- 
fore leaving  Rome.  At  Florence  they  had  hoped  to 
meet  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  but  the    General  had 
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left  the  preceding  autumn  to  pass  the  winter  at  Naple.s. 
They  were  at  Turin  on  the  27tlj  February  ;  the  seeond 
Sunday  in  Lent  was  passed  in  that  Seaport  eity,  then 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio,  the  Dishop  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  tiiere,  at  dinner,  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
whose  reputation  was  not  then  so  extended,  as  it  be- 
came afterwards. 

"  This  well  informed  man,"  says  the  Bishop  in  his 

journal, *'  published  during  his  legation  to  the 

Court  of  Russia,  a  work  intituled  :  Considerations  sur 
la  France^  which  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  gave  him  a  great  reputation.  He  afterwards  pu- 
blished another  work,  called  Du  Pape.  The  Bishop  of 
Quebec  had  observed  how  much  he  should  be  flattered 
in  receiving  a  copy  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  and 
the  Count  brought  him  one  the  same  evening  to  his 
Hotel."  That  book  with  the  signature  of  the  chris- 
tian philosopher,  is  carefully  pre;^  rved  in  the  library 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec. 

The  Bishop  and  his  companion  crossed  the  Alps 
over  Mount  Cenis ;  the  season  was  very  severe,  and 
at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  ascent,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  dismount  the  carriage,  putting  the  wheels 
and  shafts  upon  one  sledge,  and  the  body  upon 
another ;  the  whole  was  drawn  by  six  mules  raised 
to  this  kind  of  work.  In  places,  the  snow  was  heaped 
to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  when  the  wind  blew  it 
raised  a  true  poudrerie  Canadienne. 

In  journeying  towards  Italy  the  preceding  year,  the 
travellers  had  promised  Dom  Bernard,  Guardian  of  the 
Hospital  of  Mount  Cenis,  that  they  would  visit  him 
in  the  month  of  February  ;  on  the  29th  of  that  month 
they  arrived  there.  "  It  is  fortunate  "  remarked  the 
good  monk  "  that  the  year  i*  bissextile,  or  we  should 
not  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  in  February." 

At  Chambery  they  found  the  Abbe  Ga/.el,  who  had 

emigrated  to  England  at  the  commencement  of  the 

French  revolution,  and  passed  from  thence  to  Canada, 

where  he  remained  during  three  or  four  years.     In 
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1831,  he  performed  the  functiom;  of  Canon  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Grand  Seminary.  Hearing  that  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 
was  at  an  Hotel  in  the  City,  and  about  to  pursue  his 
journey  immediately,  he  hastened  to  see  the  travpllers, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasu  o  of  talking  of  Janada 
till  the  moment  of  their  departure. 

As  Mgr.  Plessis  had  promised  M.  Courbon  and 
Cardinal  Fesch,  to  stop  at  L;yons  and  assist  in  con- 
ferring Holy  orders  on  those  Ecclesiastics  who  were 
disposed  to  receive  them ;  he  remained  a  few  days 
in  that  great  city,  and  ordained  many  priests  ;  among 
whom  was  the  Abb6  Deguerry,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  ce  ebrated  orators  of  Paris. 

M.  Desjardins,  the  eider,  m  order  to  accomplish  tlic 
ardent  desire  he  had  termed  of  receiving  the  two 
friends  of  his  brother  in  his  house  at  Messas,  had 
recommended  them  to  pass  through  Orleans  on  their 
road  to  Paris,  travelling  by  carriage  from  Lyons  to 
Roanne  and  then  to  descend  the  river  Loire  by  bo  at. 
M.  Jars,  formerly  mayor  of  Roanne,  had  procured 
them  a  boatman,  who  imdertook  to  convey  them  and 
their  ba^^gage  to  Orleans,  in  a  small  boat  only  12  feet 
long.  The  passage  from  Roanne  to  Orleans,  serenty 
leagues,  occupied  five  days.  They  were  received 
very  kindly  by  Mgr.  de  Varicourt,  the  nev/  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  who  had  invited  his  confrere  of  Canada 
beforehand.  M.  Jacquxs  Desjardins  waited  for  them 
some  days,  and  then  conducted  them  to  Messas, 
where  the  Bishop  was  received  with  much  joy,  not 
only  by  his  hosts  but  by  the  entire  population  of  the 
village. 

"  You  must  not  expect "  observes  Mgr.  Plessis  "  to 
find  much  of  the  beautiful  in  that  village.  It  is  half 
a  league  in  length,  but  not  a  tree,  or  garden  ever  so 
little  ornamented  ;  the  houses  uniformly  constructed, 
are  very  low  and  have  very  small  windows ;  those  on 
the  principal  street  present  nothing  but  the  gable  end. 
But  the  mornl  aspect  of  Messas  is  excellent.  If  you 
would  see  an  antique  simplicity,  patriarchal  morals, 
watchful  fathers,  submissive  <    ildren,   modest  girls 
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and  boys,  sober  and  reserved,  you  mu.st  come  to 
Messas.  It  seems  that  this  little  spot  alone,  has  been 
preserved  from  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  revolution." 

"  The  arrival  of  a  Bishop,  an  event  that  had  not 
happened  in  the  memory  of  man,  created  an  incon- 
ceivable sensation.  The  spindles  fell  from  the  hands 
of  the  women  ;  The  vine  dressers  who  have  work  in 
the  field,  even  at  that  season,  had  returned  before  the 
ordinary  hour,  and  lined  the  streets  clothed  in  their 
blouses ;  the  children  ran  after  the  carriage ;  and 
every  body  was  lull  of  joy.  M.  Desjardins  at  once 
the  father  and  the  friend  of  all  the  villagers,  and  to 
whom  the  commune  in  general,  and  each  of  its 
members  in  particular,  owed  many  obligations, 
wished  them  to  receive  with  jubilation  the  foreign 
Bishop  and  his  secretary  that  he  had  brought  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  travellers  had  left  the  carriage,  he 
hastened  to  present  them  to  his  sister,  his  good  sister, 
the  angel  of  his  house.  Raguel  was  not  more 
transported  with  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  young  Tobias 
and  his  travelling  companion." 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  first 
of  April,  and  resumed  his  lodgings  at  the  Seminary 
of  foreign  missions,  where  he  found  the  abb6  Des- 
jardins, who  still  resided  there  occasionally,  though 
he  lived  principally  at  the  archbishopric,  and  had 
been  replaced  in  his  cure  by  the  abbe  M.  Desge- 
neltes. 

I  owe  a  reparation  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
Capital,"  writes  Mgr.  Plessis  on  arriving  the  second 
time  at  Paris  ;  "  it  has  more  beautiful  streets  than 
this  journal  has  in  the  first  place  allowed  it  ;  a  proof 
that  we  see  better  the  second  time  than  the  first. 
Though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  streets,  un- 
provided with  pathways,  can  in  any  way  enter  into 
competition  with  those  of  London  or  even  of  Turin.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parks  of  London  which  are 
the  finest  promenades  of  that  city,  cannot  approach 
those  of  Paris." 


*  Tbing:8  have  changed  and  Paris  is  to  day  the  finest  City  in  the  world. 
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On  his  second  visit  to  Parif,  the  Bishop  was 
enabled  to  make  a  longer  stay,  and  he  visited  with  much 
interest,  the  public  establishments,  the  charitable 
institutions,  and  above  all  the  churches.  He  heard  a 
discourse  from  the  abbe  Frayssinous,  then  the  first 
preacher  at  Paris  :  and  two  from  the  abbe  McCarthy, 
who  held  the  second  \  'ace  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
capital.  "  The  abbe  McCarthy,"  remarks  Mgr. 
Plessis,  "  is  in  reality  a  Jesuit  father,  for  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus  seeks  to  re-establish  itself  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Peres  de  la  Foi.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  take  the  name  of  monsieur  I'abbe  and  to  call 
their  colleges,  seminaries." 

The  abbe  Barruel,  who  was  also  a  Jesuit,  had  joined 
his  confreres  in  their  house  of  the  Rue  dcs  PosteSy 
where  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  went  to  see  them.  The 
good  abbe  was  more  convinced  than  ever,  that  all  the 
plagues  which  had  desolated  Europe  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  were  brought  on  the  world  by  froe-masonry. 
He  prfitended  to  have  made  new  discoveries  upon 
this  subject,  since  the  publication  of  Mis  memoirs 
upon  the  History  of  Jacobinism. 

Through  the  interposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
grand  chaplain  to  the  count  d'Artois,  (afterwards 
Charles  X,)  Mgr.  Plessis  was  presented  to  that  Prince, 
then  looked  upon  as  the  anchor  of  salvation  for  the 
Bourbons.  He  had  entertained  no  hope  or  thought  of 
seeing  the  King,  when  he  learnt  that  ihe  marquise  de 
Villeray  *  had  obtained  for  him  an  interview  with 
the  French  monarch,  through  the  influence  of  duke 
de  la  Chartre,  first  gentleman  in  waiting  to  Louis 
XVIIl.  The  affair  of  the  introduction,  was  too  far 
advanced  when  the  Bishop  knew  it,  to  admit  of  his 
drawing  back.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  pre- 
sentation should  take  place  on  Sunday,  after  the  King's 
breakfast,  and  the  Bishop  presented  himself  punc- 
tually.    The  audience  was  private  ;  the  King  spoke 

*  Madame  do  Villerny  was  descended  from  the  family  of  the  sieur 
Itouer  de  Villeray,  who  came  to  Canada  with  M.  de  Lauzon.  He  married 
at  Quebec  and  became  a  member  of  the  Superior  Counuil.  The  family  of 
Villeray  disappeared  from  the  colony  about  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
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to  Mgr.  Plessis  with  kindness,  and  put  many  questions 
relating  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Canada  ;  requested 
to  be  rememl)ered  in  his  prayers,  and  charged  him  with 
saying  to  his  diocesans,  that  their  former  sovereign 
had  not  forgotten  them,  and  that  if  the  conditions 
stipulated  for  in  their  favor  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
were  not  observed  by  England  ;  France  would  not 
neglect  to  claim  them.  The  King  being  confined  by 
gout,  they  were  about  to  prepare  an  altar  in  his 
apparlment  to  enable  him  to  hear  mass,  the  Bishop 
therefore  withdrew,  satisfied  with  the  kind  welcome 
he  had  received. 

Circumstances  prevented  Mgr.  Plessis  from  return- 
ing to  Messas,  as  he  had  proposed  ;  but  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  M.  Jacques  Desjardins  who  came 
to  Paris,  to  place  himself  at  the  Bishop's  orders,  and 
rendered  him  numerous  services,  and  did  not  leave 
him,  till  he  saw  him  into  the  diligence  ;  where  he 
parted  from  him  with  all  those  expressions  of  devotion, 
respect  and  esteem,  which  could  only  have  been 
dictated  by  a  heart  full  of  benevolence  and  generosity. 

During  his  stay  at  Paris,  the  Bish'jp  met  many 
members  of  Canadian  families,  who  had  emigrated 
into  France  after  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England. 
The  son  of  the  celebrated  baron  de  Lery,  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  relations  in  Canada,  mentions  the  plea- 
sure he  had  experienced  at  seeing  the  Bishop  of  the 
country  where  his  father  was  born. 

There  was  one  man  in  France  that  the  Hishop  had 
greatly  desired  to  see,  that  was  M.  Mermel  who  had 
sang  so  nobly  and  so  well  the  victory  of  Chateau- 
gay.  This  distinguished  poet  had  passed  many  years 
in  Canada,  first  as  Lieutenant,  and  afterwards  as 
Captain  in  the  regiment  of  T)e  Watteville  ;  composed 
of  prisoners  of  the  French  army,  tak  m  during  the 
wars  of  the  Empire,  and  commanded  by  legitimist 
officers  who  h;id  emigrated  into  Ensrland.  After  the 
Amerienn  war  ihe  Englisli  had  given  lands  upon  the 
Ottawa,  to  the  ollicrers  and  privates  of  thai  regiment 
who  wished  to  remain  in  the  country.  Very  few 
ofl^icers  profited  by  that  ndvfintageous  offer,  the  others, 
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after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  believed  that  fortune 
would  smile  upon  them  in  France,  and  that  the 
Sovereign  would  not  fail  to  reward  the  legitimists  for 
their  fidelity. 

A  happy  fortune  would  undoubtedly  have  smiled 
upon  M.  Mermet,  had  he  remained  in  Canada ;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  relations  wilh  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  been 
frequent  and  amicable,  and  he  had  addressed  many 
elegant  pieces  of  poetry  to  the  prelate.  Like  his  com- 
panions, he  had  preferred  France,  and  had  decided 
to  reject  a  certainty  in  Canada,  for  great  expectations 
in  his  own  country.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  had 
attempted,  but  uselessly,  to  retain  him  in  Canada; 
representing  that  in  a  new  country,  in  t  .  midst  of 
his  numerous  Canadian  friends,  he  w^as  ai'  ays  sure 
of  finding  a  position  suitable  to  his  talents  and  capa- 
city, and  that  he  might  easily  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  his  family.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  France,  when 
he  repented  bitterly,  the  imprudent  step  he  had  taken  j 
the  number  of  legitimists  was  very  large,  and  there 
were  few  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign.  M. 
Mermet  was  lost  among  the  clamorous  crowd,  and 
could  obtain  nothing  but  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis. 
The  straitened  circumstances  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, afflicted  him  profoundly,  especially  on  account 
of  his  two  sons,  whom  he  wished  to  have  qualified 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  state.  He  was  living  at  Mar- 
seilles in  retirement  and  obscurity,  when  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  re- 
called to  him  his  friends  in  Canada  ;  and  the  happy 
moments  he  had  passed  there  with  them.  His  reply 
to  the  prelate  was  full  of  gratitude,  affection  and  re- 
spect, but  it  bore  the  marks  of  sorrow,  and  showed 
him  full  of  anxiety  for  the  future.* 

"  I  have  bathed  with  tears  of  gratitude,"  wrote  M. 
Mermet,  "  the  gracious  epistle  with  which  your  Lord- 
ship has  been  pleased  to  honor  me,  and  after  having 

*  Leilor  t>f  M.  J.  Mermet,  to  the  Bisiiop  of  Quebec,  ?7'i!i  March,  1820. 
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read  it  over  and  over  again,  I  exclaimed  to  myself 
with  ass  m4i<*h  truth  as  veneration:  unde  hoc  inihi  9 
Ah  !  my  Lord,  il  I  am  so  sensible  to  tiie  marks  of 
affection  that  your  Lordship  has  testified  towards  me, 
with  so  much  bene  olence,  I  am  pleased  to  think, 
that  you  can  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of 
the  grief  which  I  experience,  in  finding  myself  de- 
prived of  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing  again  the 
most  worthy  of  prelates 

"  I  am  infinitely  aflected,  my  Lord,  at  the  felicita- 
tion with  which  you  so  graciously  honor  me,  on  the 
mark  of  distinction  that  the  King  has  accorded  to  me, 
as  the  sole  recompense  of  twenty-five  campaigns, 
and  six  wounds,  received  under  the  flag  of  legitimacy.. 
I  accept  with  as  much  humility  as  gratitude  the 
wishes,  that  your  lordship  has  deigned  to  address  me, 
and  above  all,  that  one  which  seeks  to  inspire  me, 
with  the  hi  ie  of  making  a  better  provision  for  my 
family  ;  in  i..ading  your  pious  expression  of  that  last 
wish,  my  whole  family  shed  tears  of  the  most  sincere 
gratitude 

"  In  the  epistle  that  I  addressed  to  your  Grace, 
perhaps  I  painted  the  condition  of  France  in  colors 
too  dark  ;  still,  our  (tpidemic  is  about  to  communicate 
itself  to  Spain,  and  I  tremble  for  the  whole  of  Europe, 
above  all  for  the  Holy  St  If  a  barrier  is  not 
opposed  to  these  impieties,  we  shall  too  soon  behold 
the  Galilean  Church  ruling  itself  after  the  manner  of 
the  Anglican  Church  ;  and  other  other  churches  will 
follow  that  dangerous  torrent.  Then  the  hand  of  the 
Most  High  will  spread  over  us  the  veil  which  already 
covers  Asia  and  Africa  :  the  religion  of  our  divine 
Saviour  will  floAV  towards  America  ;  Quebec  may  per- 
haps become  the  capital  of  the  christian  world,  and  the 
All-powerful  after  having  sufficiently  punished  us, 
will  8])read  the  benefits  of  revelation  over  the  whole 
earth. 

"  Yes,  I  regret  sincerely  that  I  have  not  followed 
the  wise  counsels  that  your  Lordship  deigned  to  give 
me  with  so  much  benevolence,  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  August,  1816.     You  counselled  me  tlicn  with 
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much  kindness  to  remain  in  Canada.  Alas  !  I 
left  my  friends  on  the  St.  La\vr<;nce,  I  abandoned  500 
acres  of  land,  to  find  myself  isolated  and  without  for- 
tune, in  the  breast  of  my  ungrateful  country. ..." 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  epistle  in  verse, 
in  which  the  poet  sang  the  praises  of  the  prelate,  and 
recalled  some  souvenirs  of  Canada. 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  two  Canadian  travellers 
left  Paris  for  England,  the  evening  before  they  had 
said  adieu  to  the  venerable  Abbe  Desjardins,  whom 
they  saw  for  the  last  time,  and  who  would  willingly 
have  accompanied  them,  to  see  once  more,  before  iie 
died,  his  well-beloved  brother  and  his  old  friends  in 
Canada. 


IV 

Perplexities  iifltf.  Larligue — George  IV.  departure  for  America — Arrival 
at  Ni-w-Vork — Philadelphia — Baltimore — Presentation  at  Montreal,  of 
M.  Lartigiic — Letter  ol  M.  Emery — Triumphal  arrival  at  Quebec — 
Te  Dtii7n  and  thanksgivings. 

M.  Lartig'ie  had  remained  in  London  till  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  October,  1819,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
an  audience  with  Lord  Bathurst,  to  Avhom  he  had 
sent  his  memorial  in  favor  of  the  seminary  of  Mont- 
real. The  noble  lord,  however,  liad  only  made  a 
yery  siiort  visit  to  Downing  street,  and  of  that  short 
visit  M.  Lartigue  had  received  no  notice.  As  it 
would  have  been  only  lost  time  to  have  remained  in 
London,  M.  Lartigue  left  for  Paris  to  pass  some 
days  with  his  confreres  of  Saint  Sulpice,  but  his  health 
became  so  bad  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  his 
intended  journey  to  Rome. 

In  the  month  of  December  he  returned  to  London, 
to  press  the  important  business  with  which  he  was 
charged.  It  had  made  no  progress  since  the  depart- 
ure of  Mgr.  Plessis  for  Rome  ;  but  by  some  mysterious 
hand,  the  project  of  spoliation  seemed  to  be  paralyzed. 

The  fact  was  that  the  able  memorial  presented  by 
Mgr.  Plessis  had  made  its  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Imperial  iMinistry,  and  had   induced  it 
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to  suspend  indefinitely,  the  execution  of  a  measure 
which  might  be  attended  with  such  fatal  conse- 
quences. So  satisfied  were  the  sulpicians  of  the 
happy  eft'ects  produced  by  the  memorial  of  Mgr. 
Plessis,  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  institution  begged 
him  to  receive  their  acknowledgments,  which  they 
addressed  to  him  through  the  medium  of  M.  Roux. 

Before  leaving  London  for  Rome,  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  had  informed  M.  Lartigue  that  he  intended 
to  propose  him  to  the  Holy  See,  for  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  the  district  of  Montreal  ;  that  worthy 
priest  showed  great  repugnance  to  undertake  the 
charge,  and  only  consented  at  last,  on  the  express 
condition,  that  his  appointment  should  first  obtain  the 
approbation  of  M.  Duclaux,  Superior  General  of  the 
Sulpiciens. 

M.  Duclaux  give  his  consent,  after  being  assured 
of  that  of  M.  Roux.  These  two  gentlemen,  however, 
understood  that  the  district  of  Montreal  would  be 
detached  from  the  diocese  of  Quebec  ;  and  explained 
their  views  formally  on  that  point,  M.  Lartigue  also 
expected  that  such  was  to  be  the  arrangement ;  he 
was  therefore,  much  surprised  when  he  learnt,  that  to 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Court  of  London,  which 
had  expressed  its  intention  of  recognizing  officially 
only  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  holy  see  had  nomi- 
nated the  new  dignitaries,  not  diocesan  Bishops,  but 
auxiliaries  and  suffragans  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Quebec. 

**  You  announce  to  me,"  wrote  M.  Lartigue  to  Mgr. 
Plessis,  "  that  you  are  the  bearer  of  two  apostolic 
briefs ;  the  one  conferring  on  me  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  a  place  of  which  1  cannot  decipher  the  name,  the 
other  creating  me  auxiliary,  suftragan,  and  grand 
vicar  of  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  You 
are  right  in  thinking  that  I  should  not  receive  that 
news  with  pleasure,  for  I  could  only  resolve  to  lend 
my  shoulders  to  the  painful  burden  of  the  episcopate, 
when  I  could  feel  certain  that  that  dignity  would 
enable  me  to  be  useful  to  the  church.  Now  permit 
me  to   say,   with   all  the  frankness  required   by  the 
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critical  situation  in  which  I  find  myself,  that  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  the  arrangement  spoken  of  is  ever 
put  into  practice,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good." 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  will  lose  the  finest  occasion 
-that  you  could  have  for  forming  your  diocese  into  a 
regular  province  of  six  suflVagans,  the  Bishops  of 
Montreal,  of  Upper  Canada,  of  Hudson's  Bay,  of 
New  Brunswick,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Newfound- 
land,  of  which  your  see   of  Quebec   would   be  the 

metropolis.     That  was  doubtless  your  first  plan 

By  the  terms  of  your  last  letter,  I  see  that  this  first 
arrangement  is  altogether  set  aside.  Still,  if  by  a 
separation  of  the  district  of  Montreal  from  the  rest  of 
your  diocese,  that  district  had  been  erected  into  an 
apostolic  vicariate,  as  are  the  divers  episcopal  dis- 
tricts of  England,  that  would  have  put  it  in  a  fairway 

of  obtaining  the  title  at  a  more  opportune  time 

The  object  of  your  memorial  has  then  absolutely 
failed,  and  that  is  no  small  inconvenience.  Then  I  am 
convinced  that  this  new  plan  will  displease  the  whole 
district  of  Montreal,  and  particularly  the  seminary, 
which  I  am  almost  sure  would  not  receive  me  as  one 
of  its  members,  if  I  presented  myself  simply  as  your 
auxiliary."* 

Forseeing  so  many  difficulties  M.  Lartigue  finished 
by  begging  that  he  might  not  have  the  burden  of  the 
episcopate  imposed  upon  his  shoulders. 

"  If,  however,"  added  he  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
*'  you  persist  in  believing  me  fit  for  this  heavy 
burthen,  you  still  have  time  to  expose  to  the  Holy 
Father,  the  terror  with  which  the  thought  of  it 
inspires  me,  and  you  may  receive  an  answer  before 
you  leave  Europe.  Then  only,  when  I  shall  have 
heard  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  address  to  me  the 
words  Pasce  oves  meas,  I  will  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  submit  to  his  decision,  I  will  not  say,  with 
joy,  but  with  entire  resignation." 

Persuaded  that  tiie  objections  raised  by  M.  Lar- 
tigue were  dictated  by  the  delicacy  of  his  conscience, 

*  Letter  of  M.  Lartigue  to  Mgr.  Plessis,  21tli  March,  1820. 
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Mgr.  Plessia  did  not  wish  to  have  recourse  to  Rome 
for  a  new  nomination :  he  knew  that  nobody  was 
better  able  than  M.  Lartigne  to  fill  worthily  the  charge 
to  which  be  had  been  called  by  the  voice  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  he  was  willing  however  to  allow  him  to  addj'ess 
his  representations  to  the  Pope,  well  assured  that 
they  would  produce  no  effect. 

There  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  modification 
of  the  first  decisions  of  the  British  Government  : 
*'  The  British  Ministry  may  change,"  observed  the 
prelate,  *'  but  the  spirit  of  the  British  Ministry  changes 
not.  We  need  not  flatter  ourselves  with  obtaining  a 
new  policy  towards  catholics,  until  it  comes  from  the 
King,   and  we  are  ignorant  at  present  of  the  King's 

way   of  thinking  in   relation  to    catholics 

The  court  of  Rome  granted  all  I  asked,  but  it  was  not 
so  with  the  court  of  England.  I  obtained  my  two  last 
suffragans  only  with  great  trouble,  and  only  as  grand 
vicars,  clothed  with  the  episcopal  character.  The 
government  did  not  wish  to  recognize  me  as  metro- 
politan, so  that  my  diocese  is  really  not  divided  as 
I  should  have  wished,  but  only  divided  into  districts 
for  Bishops  in  partibus,  subject  to  my  authority." 

After  his  return  to  England,  Mgr.  Plessis  again 
obtained  many  audiences  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies,  Avho  sent  by  him  an  official  letter  for 
Lord  Dalhousie,  recently  named  Governor  of  Canada. 
Earl  Bathurst  informed  the  latter  of  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  cotholics  of  Canada,  and  of  the 
approbation  which  His  Majesty  had  given  to  those 

the  division  of  the  diocese  of 
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Quebec.  And  further,  that  letters  patent  were  to  be 
issued  for  the  College  of  Nicolet ;  in  short  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  project  of  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal. 

The  King,  himself,  testified  his  good  will  towards 
his  Canadian  subjects.  When  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 
was  presented  to  him,  George  IV  received  him  with 
a  marked  benevolence,  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  services 
rendered  during  the  American  war  by  the  catholics 
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of  Canada,  and  acknowledged  llie  confidence  that,  ho 
had  in  the  loyalty  of  llio  j:oopln  n.u.1  of  the  cierf^*  of 
the  province. 

If  circumstances  had  prevenied  tLe  complete  attain- 
ment of  all  the  wishes  of  Mgr.  Flessis,  an  ample 
success  had  after  all  crowned  his  negotiations,  and 
he  now  hastened  homeward,  that  he  might  carry  into 
his  diocese  the  good  news. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  embarked  for  America,  with 
his  fellow  travellers  MM.  Turgeon  et  Lartigue  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  21st  July,  1820.  At  the 
request  of  the  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  he  had 
undertaken  to  visit  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  ;  to  enquire  into  the  difficulties  raised  in 
many  dioceses  by  schismatic  priests,  who  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  bishops.  His  subsequent  reports 
to  the  Court  of  Rome  sustained  the  claims  of  Mgr. 
Marechal,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who  complained, 
that  in  the  nomination  of  new  bishops  for  the  United 
States,  the  old  ones,  already  au  fait  to  the  spirit  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  were  not  sufficiently 
consulted. 

On  the  7th  August,  1820,  the  travellers  arrived  at 
Montreal,  where  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  presented  to 
the  priests  of  the  Seminary  their  old  confrere,  who 
was  about  to  undertake  the  spiritual  direction  of  that 
district.  Mgr.  Plessis  hoped  that  would  be  a  new 
proof  to  them  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  which  he 
nad  always  accorded  to  their  house. 

Nobody  doubted  that  the  title  of  M.  Lartigue  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  had 
weighed  greatly,  in  his  favor,  when  he  had  been 
chosen  as  first  Pastor  of  Montreal.  In  this,  his  native 
city,  Mgr.  Plessis  had  been  trained  up  by  the  disci- 
ples of  M.  Olier,  and  he  had  ever  preserved  for  his 
first  masters,  and  for  their  successors,  a  profound 
respect  and  a  sincere  affection,  and  on  many  occasions 
he  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  confidence  that  he 
reposed  in  them. 

His  promotion  to  the  Episcopacy  had  enabled  him 
to  come   to   their   aid   very  efficaciously  ;  while   he 
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was  only  coadjutor,  he  hud  fuvorc-d  pow  eilully  the 
admission  into  the  Province  of  many  of  ihcir  con- 
freres, called  to  share  Iheir  labors.  His  support  on 
this  particular  occasion  had  been  so  efficacious,  that 
M.  Emery,  Superior  General  of  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice, 
believed  it  his  duty  at  the  time,  to  acknowledge  it  in 
the  most  flattering  terms.  He  wrote  to  the  Prelate, 
*'  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  kind  sentiments  with  which  you  have  shown 
yourself  so  deeply  penetrated  for  the  priests  of  my 
congregation,  who  are  laboring  in  Canada.  You  have 
given  them  great  proofs  of  it,  and  they  are  desirous 
that  I  should  convey  to  you  expressions  of  their  grati- 
tude as  well  as  my  own,  and  I  do  it  in  the  fulness 
of  my  heart.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  beg,  that 
you  will  continue  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner, 
when  divine  providence  shall  have  called  into  his 
bosom,  the  worthy  prelate,  whom  you  are  destined  to 
succeed.  They  will  prove  to  you,  by  their  obedience, 
their  docility,  and  their  zeal  to  fulfil  your  wishes,  and 
to  execute  your  orders,  that  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  it."* 

These  sentiments  of  affection  and  of  respect  for  the 
Seminary  of  Montreal,  Mgr.  Plessis  preserved  to  the 
last,  and  he  was  happy  to  give  a  proof  of  it  in  the 
choice  that  he  had  made,  of  a  priest  of  that  house,  for 
a  charge  of  the  highest  importance,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  a  man  as  remarkable  for  his  virtues,  as  he 
was  eminent  for  his  talents  and  his  science. 

Previous  to  betaking  himself  to  the  capital  where 
he  was  so  impatiently  expected,  the  prelate  wished  to 
stop  some  days  at  his  seminary  of  Nicolet  :  a  place 
that  he  revisited  ever  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
concourse  of  priests,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province  to  wish  him  welcome,  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  presided  over  the  examination  of  the  pupils ; 
and  received  their  felicitations,  with  all  the  joy  that 


*  Letter  of  M.  Emery,  24th  December,  1S50. 
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a  kind   father  exhibits,  surrounded  by  his  clnldren 
after  a  long  separation. 

The  news  of  the  happy  return  of  tlic  first  pastor  of 
the  diocese,  was  soon  spread,  and  every  where  through 
the  whole  route  homeward,  demonstrations  were  or- 
ganized in  his  iionor. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  to  you,"  said  M. 
Raimbauh,  in  iiis  funeral  oration  over  Mgr.  Plessis, 
"  that  touching  scene,  of  which  many  of  you  were 
witnesses,  when  leaving  Nicolet,  (where  he  had  re- 
posed some  days  in  the  midst  of  the  simple  and  inno- 
cent fetes,  and  the  lively  joy  of  the  young  Students  of 
the  College  he  had  founded,)  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Three-Rivers.  Recall  to  yourselves,  that  nu- 
merous and  honorable  deputation,  disj)la^ing  the 
sacred  oriflammc  upon  the  waters  of  the  proud  Saint 
Lawrence.  I  think  I  hear  the  redoubled  acclama- 
tions, mingled  with  the  cries  of  joy,  with  which  the 
Citizens  made  the  air  resoiind.  With  what  pleasure 
he  received,  and  gave  back  their  salutes  !  With  what 
touching  abandon  every  one  felicitated  his  neighbour 
on  the  return  of  his  Bishop,  after  such  a  long  absence  ! 
But  ihat  was  only  the  opening  of  the  triumph  they  had 
prepared  for  him  in  the  capital ;  and  of  which  every 
one  has  read,  or  heard  the  description.  A  second 
floating  deputation  ascended  the  river,  as  though  they 
would  accuse  the  one  that  had  preceded  them  of  being 
too  tardy  ;  an  impatient  population  coursed  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  spreading  itself  over  the  quays, 
every  vessel  in  the  harbor  decked  with  flags,  the  most 
respectable  Citizens  rivalled  each  other,  in  their  ardor 
and  their  joy. . . .  What  acclamations  !  what  excite- 
ment !  what  touching  demonstrations  of  love  and 
pleasure  ! " 

In  this  vigorous  description,  traced  by  the  panegy- 
rist of  the  great  Bishop,  there  is  nothing  exaggerated. 
At  this  day  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  figure  to  oneself, 
the  emotion  caused  in  Quebec  by  the  announcement 
of  the  near  arrival  of  Mgr.  Plessis.  During  forty  years 
he  had  dwelt  in  the  Capital,  which  he  had  scarcely 
ever  left,  except  for  very  short  intervals.     As  Cure,  he 
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had  formed  the  generation  then  at  the  liead  of  all  its 
afTairs.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  Canada.  The  inhabitants  of 
British  origin,  respected  and  esteemed  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  eminent  qualities  of  all  kinds  ;  his  pro- 
longed absence  had  left  among  the  Catholics  a  void 
which  afflicted  all  ranks  of  society.  So  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  approach  to  his  metropolitan  city, 
difl'used  a  general  joy.  The  principal  citizens  hired 
a  Steamboat  to  go  out  to  meet  him.  That  boat,  then 
regarded  as  the  Queen  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  was 
called  the  Car  of  Commerce.  Loaded  with  hundreds  of 
passengers,  among  whom  were  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Bar, 
she  reached  Three-Rivers,  just  at  the  same  moment, 
when  the  Bishop  and  his  companions  arrived  there 
from  Nicolet.  liively  acclamations  welcomed  him, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  himself,  all  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends  Irom  Quebec. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  16th 
August,  the  steamboat  resumed  her  triumphal  progress 
towards  Qu'^bec.  Numerous  groups  succeeded  each 
other  around  the  Bishop,  anxious  to  see  and  hear 
him.  An  unusual  bustle  on  both  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  testified  that  the  inhabitants  were  taking 
part  in  the  general  joy ;  each  little  village  as  he 
passed,  saluted  him  with  lively  fusillades  and  these 
again  were  replied  to  by  the  boat's  cannon.  Between 
the  two  cities,  another  sieamboat  joined  the  proces- 
sion, all  decorated  with  flags,  and  bringing  a  second 
deputation  from  the  capital. 

The  eagerness  of  the  people  of  Quebec  to  see  their 
first  pastor  again,  and  to  welcome  him  home  with 
honor,  surpassed  every  manifestation  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  country. 

Shortly  after  mid-day,  the  quays,  the  balconies,  the 
roofs  were  all  covered  with  spectators  ;  many  went 
off  to  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  whose  yards  were 
manned  by  sailors.  When  the  cannon  announced 
the  approach  of  the  two  steamboats,  great  cries  of  joy 
10 
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resounded  from  all  parts  ;  mixed  with  the  fanfares 
of  the  military  music  of  the  60lh  Regiment,  and  the 
merry  peals  of  the  bells  in  the  city.  On  his  disem- 
barkation the  crowd  pressed  forward,  eager  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  their  Bishop  ;  and  so  large  a  number 
followed  to  assist  at  the  Te  Deum,  that  in  spite  of  its 
vast  proportions,  the  cathedral  could  only  contain  a 
part  of  them. 

Numerous  addresses  wera  presented  to  him,  and 
on  all  hands  he  received  testimonies  of  the  lively 
satisfaction  caused  by  the  return  of  the  shepherd  to  his 
fold. 


V 


Anxieties  caused  by  the  new  divisions  of  the  Diocese— M.  Lartigue'a 
he^iitatioDS — Decision  of  the  Court  of  Rome — Conse(irmion  of  Mgrs. 
Lartiffiie,  MacDonell,  McEachern,  Provciicher— Mgr.  Lartigue  retires  to 
the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Montreal — Mnudement  of  Mgr.  Plessis— (^«dac 
Gazette — Difllculties  raised  by  Mgr.  LartiguR. 

Great  curiosity  and  deep  interest  were  now  felt, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity  regarding  the 
changes  which  were  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  * 

Part  of  the  arranger lents  only  were  known  ;  but  on 
many  points,  the  division  of  the  holy  see  remained 
still  enveloped  in  a  certain  mystery ;  and  this  circum- 
stance inspired  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  with  anxieties. 
In  order  to  tranquilize  their  minds,  Mgr.  Plessis  took 
occasion,  at  a  reunion  held  shortly  after  his  arriv&l, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  f6te  du  sacerdoce ;  to 
announce  to  his  clergy  the  measures  that  had  been 
adopted  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  advantage  of 
the  church  of  Canada. 

He  informed  his  priests  that  the  very  fete  for  wbich 
they  had  then  assembled,  and  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  celebrate   annually,  that  of  the  sacer- 

*  Lower  Canada  then  contained  337,119  catholics,  o(  which  there  were 
109,000  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  39,000  in  the  district  oi  Three-Rivers  and 
189,119  in  thai  oi  Montreal. 
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doce,  must  henceforth  cease  ;  being  fouD  i  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  roman  liturgy. 

In  his  allocution,  the  prelate  showed  ,ne  priest  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Courts  of  Rome  and  London 
touching  the  amingements  made  for  the  organization 
of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

It  had  been  conjectured  that  the  consecration  of  the 
Bishops,  would  have  immediately  followed  that  com- 
munication, but  many  circumstances  led  to  its  being 
long  deferred. 

MM.  MacDonel  and  McEachern  were  far  away  ; 
M.  Provencher  li'id  gone  to  his  mission,  and  declared 
himself  not  yet  ready  ;  M.  Lartii  le  waited  for  a 
formal  order  from  the  holy  see  ;  and  uojected  to  bemg 
consecrated  before  the  final  decision  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff"  had  been  signified  to  him.  He  was  besides 
frightened  at  the  difficulties  which  be  fancied  he  saw 
looming  in  the  future  ;  he  had  been  warned  that  as  a  • 
Bishop,  he  could  no  longer  reside  at  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpicp,  and  he  saw  himself  thus  cut  off  from  the 
counsels  of  h's  confreres. 

On  the  first  of  September  1820,  he  writes  to  the 
Bishop.  "  They  have  notified  me  yesterday  that  my 
sojourn  in  the  seminary,  with  the  episcopal  character 

is  not  possible I  regard  that  incident,  as  one  of 

the  strongest  indications,  that  providence  has  not 
destined  me  for  the  post  that  you  desire  to  confide  to 
me  ;  and  I  take  this  occasion,  to  make  a  ncnv  effort  to 
supplicate  you,  not  to  load  rao  with  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  my  weak  shoulders." 

After  having  enumerated  and  exaggerated  his  spi- 
ritual miseries — he  adds  : 

"  I  think  that  in  weighing  before  God,  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  joined  to  the  delay  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  request  that  you  have  made  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  for  an  order  to  oblige  m«  to  accept,  and  of 
which  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  await  the  issue  before 
deciding;  you  will  see  in  all  these  unequivocal  signs 
of  divine  providence,  that  one  more  worthy  than  my- 
self is  reserved  as  the  pastor  of  thit  jiart  of  your  dio- 
cese ;  these  reason  will  also  facilitate  your  request, 
10* 
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for  a  subject  more  worthy  of  governing  that  district, 
instead  of  a  man,  designed  only  to  live  in  a  seminary, 
and  whose  sole  desire  is  to  die  there  in  peace.  I  am 
too  well  convinced  of  your  deference  towards  the 
holy  see,  not  to  believo,  that  before  proceeding  farther 
in  this  matter,  you  will,  like  myself,  wait  with  pa- 
tience its  judgment  upon  an  aftair  that  you  have 
yourself  submitted  to  its  decision." 

The  final  decision  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  the  month  of  October,  and  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  M.  Lartigue,  who,  in  a  letter 
of  the  30th  October,  1820,  expressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  his  sentiments  of  obedien'ce  : 

"  My  first  act  after  having  read  in  the  letter  of 
Cardinal  Fontana,  the  positive  order  of  the  Holy 
Father — in  virtute  sandds  obediential — to  accept  my 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  has  been  to  throw  my- 
self on  my  knees,  and  to  acquiesce  heartily  in  tno 
will  of  God,  wiiich  has  thus  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  as  evidently  manifested  by  that  of  his  vicar,  as 
if  Jesus  Christ  had  spoken  to  me  in  person.     I  have 

not  then  hesitated  an  instant  to  submit  myself 

groaning  I  have  accepted  the  burden,  however  inca- 
pable I  lelt  of  bearing  it." 

After  his  definitive  acceptation,  M.  Lartigue  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  occupy  himsell  with  projects  for  the 
future.  lie  proposed  to  go  and  live  in  a  country 
parish  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  "  That 
arrangement,"  he  wrote,  *'  will  produce  no  change  in 
the  usages  of  the  seminary,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
govern  my  district  from  a  country  parish,  with  fewer 
hindrances  than  I  should  be  likely  to  meet  with  in 
the  city.  If  God  spares  my  life,  I  shall  not  despair  of 
being  one  day  able  to  establish  my  residence  in 
Montreal,  when  certain  prejudices  shall  be  effaced. .  • 
but  the  time  has  not  yet  come ....  Not  only  our  gentle- 
men (sulpiciens)  desire  that  I  be  consecrated  at 
Montreal,  but  f'lrther,  they  wish  that  if  that  ceremony 
is  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  I  should 
remain  with  them  ui.til  the  spring." 
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Mr.  Alexander  McDonell,  nominated  Bishop  of 
Rhesine,  was  consecrated  at  Quebec  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  1820.  Many  circumstances  delayed  the 
consecration  of  M.  Lartigue,  which  did  not  lake  place 
till  the  21st  January,  1821.  Mgr.  Plessia  wished  to 
perform  that  solemn  ceremony  in  the  parish  church 
of  Montreal.  In  his  funeral  oration  over  M.  Lartigue, 
M.  La  Rocque  said  : 

"  The  21st  January  takes  its  place  among  the 
epochs  which  belong  to  the  history  of  religion  in  this 
country.  On  that  ever  memorable  day,  M.  Lartigue 
was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  district  of 
Montreal,  laying  the  basis  of  an  Episcopal  See  in  this 
city,  from  which  it  has  drawn,  and  does  draw  daily 
so  many  precious  advantages." 

The  parish  church  of  Montreal  was  particularly 
appropriate  to  this  ceremony,  since  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
church  in  the  diocese,  it  had  a  peculiar  title  to  the 
respect  of  the  two  prelates.  There  in  fact  the  conse- 
crator  and  the  consecrated  had  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  made  their  first  communion — there 
they  were  taught  their  first  lessons  of  christian  doc- 
trine, and  as  a  prelude  to  the  august  functions  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  episcopacy,  they  had  begun  by 
joining  in  the  ceremonies  as  simple  children  of  the 
choir. 

Mr.  Bernard  Angus  MacEachern,  nominated  Bishop 
of  Rose,  was  consecrated  at  Quebec  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  June  following.  He  was  a  venerable 
scotch  missionary,  and  an  old  friend  of  Mgr.  Mac- 
Doncll.  For  many  years  he  had  visited  the  scotch 
and  acadian  settlements  in  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
rarely  reposing  from  his  apostolic  labors.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  good  Bishop  became  so  much  more 
necessary  in  these  missions,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mgr.  Burke,  Bishop  of  Sion,  who  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth November  preceding,  had  left  his  nephew 
Mr.  Carroll  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
diocese ;  but  the  young  priest  felt  embarrassed  with 
the  burden,  as  he  saw  no  hopes  of  being  relieved  for 
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a  long  period.  Mr.  Maguire,  cure  of  St.  Michel,  who 
had  been  demanded  by  Mgr.  Burke  for  his  coadjutor, 
refused  firmly  to  accept  the  charge ;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  wait  till  another  choice  had  been 
made  at  Rome.  In  the  then  state  of  the  church  of 
Nova  Scotia,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  successor 
to  Mgr.  Burke. 

As  to  the  consecration  of  M.  Provencher,  named 
meanwhile  cure  of  Machiche,  it  was  deferred  till  the 
twelfth  May  1822,  in  order  that  the  new  Bishop  should 
have  time  to  prepare  himself  for  a  charge,  which 
would  be  surrounded  with  numerous  difficulties  in 
his  distant  and  wild  district. 

Mgr.  Lartigue  understood  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  new  position  placed  him,  did  not  permit 
him  to  remain  at  the  seminary.  He  accepted  there- 
fore, while  waiting  for  better  times,  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  who  placed  at  his 
disposal  some  apartments  ordinarily  reserved  for 
sick  priests.  His  residence  there  was  of  a  longer 
duration  than  he  had  at  first  expected,  for  he  had 
renoimced  his  project  of  withdrawing  to  the  country, 
convinced  that  his  presence  at  Montreal  would  be 
attended  with  greater  advantages  to  his  episcopal 
district. 

After  his  return  to  Quebec,  Mgr.  Plessis  officially 
iutoimed  the  faithful  of  the  district  of  Montreal^  that 
Mgr.  Lartigue  was  going  to  exercise  among  them  the 
functions  of  a  suffi'agan  and  auxiliary  bishop. 

In  his  mandement  of  February,  1821,  he  thus 
alluded  to  the  subject  :  ''  On  the  twenty-first  of  last 
month,  we  gave  episcopal  consecration  to  Mgr.  Jean 
Jacques  Lartigue,  Titular  of  Telmesse.  It  would 
have  been  more  flattering  to  us,  to  have  consecrated 
him  under  a  title  which  would  have  expressed  more 
directly  the  relations  that  you  will  henceforth  have 
with  hii.i.  That  has  neither  depended  upon  us,  nor 
upon  the  Holy  See  ;  which  has  gone  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  permitted  in  calling 
him  by  a  brief, ...  to  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
city   and    district    of    Montreal,    in   quality  of  our 
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auxiliary,  suffragan  and  vicar  general.  We  conform 
ourselves  then,  to  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  in  signifying  to  you  by  the  present  mande- 
menty  that  you  are  in  future  to  render  to  Monseigneur 
the  Bishop  of  Telmesse,  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
district  of  Montreal,  the  same  honors  that  you  would 
render  to  ourselves,  if  we  were  in  those  places ;  and 
consider  him  there,  as  specially  and  generally  charged 
with  the  episcopal  functions.  It  is  thus  our  positive 
intention,  that  you  have  recourse  henceforth  to  him, 
in  evciy  case  where  formerly  you  would  have  had 
recourse  to  us,  except  in  referring  those  matters  that 
he  should  esteem  himself  unable  to  terminate  without 
our  aid."* 

The  intention  of  Mgr.  Plessis  was  to  avoid  ^.s  much 
as  possible  compromising  the  British  ministry,  while 
leaving  the  greatest  possible  latitude  to  the  Bishop  of 
Telmesse  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  prudence,  the  indiscretion  of  a 
journalist,  greatly  embarrassed  the  relations  between 
Lord  Bathurst  and  Mgr.  Plessis.  If  the  minister  had 
often  given  earnest  of  his  good  will  towards  the 
bishop,  his  kind  intentions  fatiod  sometimes,  before 
hi^,  fears  of  being  attacked  upon  ihe  subject  in 
Parliament.  Great  then  were  his  anxieties  when  he 
read  the  following  announcement  in  a  Montreal 
journal  :  "  The  Archbishop  of  Quebec  has  conse- 
crated Dr.  Lartigue,  and  installed  him  Bishop  of 
Montreal  ;"  here  was  an  instrument  of  attack  upon 
the  ministry  ready  made  for  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Lord  Bathurst  immediately  addressed  a 
dispatch  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  such  a 
paragraph  in  the  public  papers,  and  requesting 
explanations  as  to  its  correctness.  A  similar  commu- 
nication was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  through 
Dr.  Poynter. 

"  i  have  seen  Mr.  Goulburn  this  morning,"  wrote 
the  prelate,  "  he  tells  me  that  Lord  Bathurst   was 
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much  puzzled  at  the  appearance  of  an  article  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Quebec,  and  which 
was  calculated  to  cause  him  much  embarrassment. 
Lord  Bathurst  observed  that  it  was  quite  contrary  Cj 
the  arrangement  concluded  between  him  and  your 
Lordship.  I  replied  that  there  was  evidently  some 
mistake  in  the  report....  ;  that  you  had  not  taken 
the  title  of  Archbishop,  but  only  that  of  Bishop  of 
Quebec ;  that  Mgr.  Lartigue  had  not  been  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  but  as  Bishop  of  Telmesse  ;  that 
he  was  your  Grand  Vicar,  with  the  Episcopal  charac- 
ter, for  the  district  of  Montreal,  and  that  was  pre- 
cisely as  you  agreed  with  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  appeared  satisfied,  and  informed  me  that  he 
would  explain  the  affair  to  Lord  Bathurst.* 

Mgr.  Plessis  hastened  to  give  Dr.  Poynter  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  to  calm  the  anxieties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"  I  have  received  no  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst,  but 
he  has  written  to  our  Governor  General,  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  who  has  transmitted  the  paragraph  in  question 
to  me,  begging  me  to  let  him  know  all  about  it,  for 
the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  My  reply 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  which  you  gave 
to  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  could  not  be  different.  Nobody 
has  been  louder  than  myself  in  praise  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  independently  of 
that,  which  my  position  demands  of  me  in  relation  to 
his  Majesty,. ...  if  I  was  capable  of  using  duplicity, 
gratitude  would  prevent  mj  exercising  it  towards 
Lord  Bathurst,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to  uneasi- 
ness. Without  being  much  advanced  in  politics,  I 
can  conceive  all  the  delicacy  of  the  position  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  what  trials  he  must  be  sub- 
jected. You  will  give  me  much  pleasure,  if  you  will 
take  occasion  to  communicate  this  to  Lord  Bathurst." 

The  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  the  expla- 
nations of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  appeared  satisfactory : 
and  Dr.    Poynter  announced  shortly  after,  that  the 
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affair  had  lost  all  the  importance  with  which  it  had 
been  clothed  by  the  extreme  circumspection  of  the 
Ministry. 

'*  I  have  presented  your  reply  to  Lord  Bathurst  and 
to  Mr.  Goulburn,  who  have  both  read  it,  and  were 
convinced  that  the  article  in  the  Gazette  was  incorrect, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  your  Lordship  was  worthy  of 
approbation.* 

But  if  the  proceedings  of  Mgr.  Plessis  deserved 
commendation,  those  of  Lord  Bathurst  seemed  slew 
and  timid  ;  a  year  liad  elapsed  since  he  had  agreed  to 
inform  the  Governor  of  Canada  of  the  promises  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  Seminary  of  Nicolet,  and  of 
the  arrangements  concluded  in  relation  to  the  new 
Bishops,  and  still  no  despatch  had  come  to  Lord 
Dalhousie.  The  Bishop  therefore  felt  himself  bound 
to  offer  to  the  Governor  General  the  following  expla- 
nation upon  the  state  of  things. 

. . . ."  In  consequence  of  a  memorial  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  Lord 
Bathurst  L^  1819,  his  Lordship  had  the  kindness  to 
signify  to  me,  by  a  despatch  of  the  same  day,  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  admitted  my  ulterior  plan,  in 
such  a  sense,  that  they  did  not  disapprove  that  MM 
Lartigue  and  Provencher  should  be  clothed  under  my 
dependence,  with  such  ecclesiastical  authority  as  I 
should  judge  necessary.  As  the  assistance  that  I 
expected  from  them  required  that  they  should  be 
clothed  with  the  Episcopal  character,  for  confirmation 
and  for  confering  orders,  I  obtained  also  from  the  Holy 
See  in  1820,  some  Bishoprics  in  partibuSy  after  having 
given  the  British  Ministry  nclice  of  my  application 
for  them.  At  the  end  of  1818,  the  Holy  See  judged 
it  proper  to  erect  my  church  into  an  Archbishopric.  I 
■was  informed  of  it  only  in  the  month  of  August,  1819, 
after  my  arrival  at  London,  and  I  gave  notice  of  it 
myself  to  Lord  Bathurst  ;  but  perceiving  that  this 
new  order  of  things  was  not  agreeable  to  Lord  Bath- 


*  Letter  of  Mgr.  Poynter,  31st  August,  1821. 
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urst,  and  to  the  English  Cabinet,  I  abstained  from 
taking  advantage  of  it.". . . . 

But  I  cannot  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  fantasy, 
that  led  a  gazetteer  to  endow  me  with  the  title  of 
Archbishop." 

The  instructions  touching  the  position  of  the  new 
Bishops  were  at  last  communicated  with  great  reserve 
to  Lord  Dalhousie,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
who  was  always  afraid  of  covn promising  himself.  As 
to  the  letters  patent  T^vor  of  the  Seminary  of 
Nicolet,  they  were  accc  '  d  i  he  month  of  February 
1821,  to  the  great  satisfa*.  -  jn  ol  ^'^rr.  Plessis  and  his 
friends. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  mandement  of 
February  1821,  some  troubles  more  serious  than  those 
caused  by  the  paragraph  of  the  Canadian  journalist, 
began  to  agitate  men's  minds  in  the  City  of  Montreal, 
and  in  a  part  of  the  District  of  the  same  name ;  the 
disputes  which  followed  filled  the  last  years  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  with  bitterness.  The  difficulties 
that  had  been  apprehended  as  likely  to  grow  out  of 
the  doubtful  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Telmesse, 
appeared  immediately  in  all  their  extent ;  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  Montreal  thought  proper  to 
regulate  the  honors  that  they  should  accord  to  Mgr. 
Lartigue,  and  to  decide  whether  they  would  put  at 
his  disposal  the  Episcopal  Throne  or  not.  Many 
persons  who  were  not  interested  in  the  question, 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  discussion  ;  they 
attacked  the  mandement  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
who,  according  to  certain  writers  could  not  transmit 
to  others  the  honors  belonging  to  himself.  For  two 
or  three  years  the  Montreal  journals  were  full  of  cor- 
respondence, in  which  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  not  always  spared. 

Mgr.  Plessis  was  profoundly  grieved,  with  the 
opposition  raised  against  the  merisures  that  he  had 
taken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  greatest  good 
of  his  flock ;  and  tliat  he  had  adopted  only,  after 
advising  with  the  wisest  members  of  his  clergy. 
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At  the  sume  time  full  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  in  the  protection  of  providence,  he  held 
the  firm  hope,  that  time  and  reiiexion  would  re-esta- 
blish calm,  and  that  the  storm  would  exhaust  itself 
with  its  own  violence.  All  his  counsels  were  dictated 
by  moderation  and  patience,  the  same  means  by 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  his  struggles  against  the 
Provincial  Goveinment. 

To  Mgr.  Larligue,  who  asked  to  be  treated  like 
another  Jonas,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  to  appease 
the  tempest,  he  replied  : — "  They  have  sent  me  a  long 
memorial  to  prove  by  demonstrative  reason,  that  all 
the  honors  that  I  abandon  to  you,  and  which  you 
receive,  are  abuses.  I  will  not  contest  with  the 
author  of  such  a  memoir;  but  I  will  send  to  Rome 
my  mandement  of  the  20th  February  and  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  Do  not  dispute  with 
them  the  absence  of  a  throne,  content  yourself  with  a 
prie-dieu  ;  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  seat  yourself  on  the 
end  of  a  bench,  or  what  would  be  still  better,  cease  to 
assist  in  a  parish  church  which  is  no  more  a  cathedral 
than  any  other  church  in  the  city,  and  adopt  the 
church  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  or  any  other." 

"  Foolish  speeches  are  for  those  who  make  them  ; 
you  A'ould  be  wrong  to  vex  yourself  with  these 
wic\ed  disputes,  though  directed  against  you.  Con- 
tinue to  act  with  charity  and  compassion.  This 
conduct  will  be  more  agreable  to  God  and  edifying 
to  the  church.  In  every  kind  of  debate,  happy  he  who 
knows  how  to  place  moderation  on  his  side." 

With  respect  to  the  ebullition  that  had  followed  the 
division  of  his  diocese,  some  one  told  him  that  he 
was  reproached  by  many  with  not  having  consulted 
others  sufficiently ;  he  replied  to  the  friend  who  gave 
him  that  information  :  "  When  we  wish  to  do 
right,  we  should  not  repel  the  advice  of  those  who 
wish  to  do  right  also.  But  ray  experience  has  shown 
me  that  some  men,  otherwise  the  friends  of  right,  are 
very  unreasonable  in  those  matters  where  their  own 
personal  interest  is  concerned.  That  consideration 
has  often  prevented  me  from  consulting  them.    Never- 
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thelcss,  I  have  done  it  a  great  many  times.  You 
would  be  astonished  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  list  of 
my  consultations ;  still  more,  if  I  was  to  add  to  that,  a 
list  of  the  replies  that  have  been  svnl  to  me.  But  as 
I  also  may  be  blind  where  my  own  self  love  is 
concerned,  I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  having  in 
you  a  monitor  who  may  be  able  to  dissipate  my 
illusions." 
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Charity  ol'Mgr.  PleSMis  towanis  the  Irish  emigrants — School  law  of  1801 — 
Letter  of  an  old  cure — Fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a  more  equitable 
school  law — Lvlters  to  Mijr.  Foynter  and  to  the  Colonial  Sei^relary — 
Reply  to  Lord  Batbursl — The  question  of  subsidies — Second  visit  to  the 
District  of  Gospe— Continued  disputes  in  the  District  of  Montreal — 
Mandement — Abolition  ol'\hoJete  du  sacerdoce. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  solicitude  for  the  unhappy  state 
of  affairs  in  iho  Montreal  district,  he  never  forgot  the 
interests  of  that  part  of  the  diocese  reserved  to  him- 
self, nor  indeed  those  of  Lower  Canada  in  general. 

During  the  summer  of  1820,  some  Irish  families 
had  arrived  in  Quebec  in  the  hope  of  ameliorating 
their  condition  ;  they  failed,  however,  in  meeting  those 
advantages  they  had  expected,  and  as  the  rigorous 
season  approached,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to 
great  misery.  The  charitable  heart  of  the  Prelate 
was  touched  with  their  sad  condition ;  he  made 
efforts  to  place  some  in  the  country,  that  he  might 
assist  more  eflicaciousiy  those  who  remained  in  the 
city. 

"  Are  there  no  means,"  wrote  he,  to  each  of  the 
cures,  "  of  placing  in  your  parish  a  single  Irish 
family?  These  poor  persons  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger  in  tiie  streets.  They  cannot  find  any  thing  to 
eat  in  cities,  without  money  in  hand,  and  they  have 
no  money.  There  is  more  charily  in  your  country 
parishes  than  among  our  citizens,  and  really  more 
resources.  Many  private  persons  might  unite  to 
nourish  and  clothe  that  family  from  this  to  the  spring. 
They   are   catholics,    our   brothers,    strangers  in  this 
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country.  Should  every  parish  in  the  district  charge 
itself  with  one,  there  would  still  remain  enough  to 
starve  in  the  city.  Finally  we  must  not  forget  the 
words  of  Our  Saviour :  Hospen  eram  et  collcij^istis  wi«." 

Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  Prelate,  means 
were  found  to  place  thirty  of  those  poor  families  in 
the  Country,  who  were  fed  and  lodged  during  the 
winter  ;  so  that  those  who  remained  in  the  city  were 
more  easily  relieved. 

A  very  important  question  now  occupied  the  true 
friends  of  the  country,  who  were  desirous  of  spreading 
primary  instruction  among  the  people,  and  above  all 
in  the  country,  for  the  cities  ^vere  provided  with 
schools.  But  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable  work.  The 
first  and  most  serious,  was  the  unfortunate  law  of 
1801,  which  had  confided  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools  to  the  Hoyal  Institution.  Now  the  Provincial 
Government  had  found  the  means  of  giving  the 
direction  of  that  society  to  the  Protestant  Clergy,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Coterie,  who  had  always 
worked  to  destroy  Catholic  fnstitutions.  The  money 
raised  from  the  people  was  placed  in  their  hands  and 
expended  according  to  their  directions.  It  was  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec 
and  his  clergy,  were  constantly  and  energetically 
opposed  to  that  unjust  law,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  a  session  when  there  remained 
but  a  few  Canadian  Members  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. 

An  old  cure  of  Cap-Sante,  a  judicious  and  well 
informed  man,  has  given  some  interesting  details 
upon  the  working  of  that  law,  and  added  the  follow- 
ing reflexions  in  a  memorial  that  he  left  upon  his 
parish. 

"  That  law  was  far  from  receiving  a  favorable 
welcome  from  those  Canadians  who  where  enlight- 
ened, and  attached  to  their  religion.  The  spirit  and 
the  motives  which  had  inspired  it,  and  the  results 
which  were  to  flow  from  the  system  were  loo  palp- 
•able,  to  impose  upon  clear  sighted  people." 
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"  The  members  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  made 
many  attempts  to  repeal  or  modify  those  parts,  which 
it  was  plain  could  only  produce  the  worst  effects  ; 
but  all  was  useless  :  the  enemies  of  the  Canadians- 
had  gained  too  much  by  that  act,  which  thev  had 
only  secured  by  surprise,  to  cede  any  portion  of  what 
they  had  thus  obtained. ..." 

"  Nobody  remains  ignorant  of  the  formal  and 
constant  opposition,  that  the  catholic  clergy  always 
exhibited,  and  with  reason,  against  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  ;  submitted  to  the  direction,  and 
under  the  immediate  and  sole  influence  of  the  pro- 
testant  clergy.  The  manner  in  which  the  Bill  esta- 
blishing these  schools  had  been  obtained,  the  well 
known  views  of  the  propounders  of  that  measure  ; 
the  formal  exclusion  from  all  influence,  direct,  or 
even  indirect,  on  the  part  of  the  catholic  clergy  over 
these  schools  ;  the  predilection  for  choosing  none  but 
protestant  teachers  for  them,  while  all  the  pupils 
belonged  to  the  catholic  religion,  were  reasons  surely 
sufficient  to  justify,  and  even  command  that  opposi- 
tion, which  the  catholic  clergy  ever  displayed  against 
their  establishment." 

In  1820,  a  new  school  Bill,  equitable  alike  for 
catholics  and  protestants,  was  admitted  into  both 
houses  of  the  Lower  Canadian  legislature  ;  and 
reserved  for  royal  sanction  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Province.  Mgr.  Plessis,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, look  some  steps  to  induce  the  English  ministry 
to  recommend  that  measure  to  His  Majesty,  but 
his  efforts  were  vain,  for  they  imagined  at  the  colonial 
office,  that  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  were  all  in  favor 
of  catholics  and  intended  to  deprive  the  royal  insti- 
tution of  its  acquired  rights. 

In  writing  to  his  coadjutor  upon  this  subject,  he 
begged  him  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Papi^ieau  and  Tasche- 
reau  to  induce  them  to  modify  certain  clauses,  so  as  to 
convince  the  ministry  that  the  law  was  as  favorable  to 
protestants  as  to  catholics. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  amended,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  ofany  party^ 
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and  again  uaHsed  through  both  houHCH  in  the  year 
1821,  and  lord  Dalhousie  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
recommend  it  to  the  good-will  of  his  sovereign.  The 
true  friends  of  the  country,  hoped  tiiat  the  imperial 
government  would  permit  tlie  Canadians  to  organize 
a  system  of  schools,  calculated  to  insure  public 
instruction,  without  delivering  them  over  to  the  mercy 
of  men  opposed  to  their  creed,  their  language,  and 
their  institutions.  On  that  occasion,  as  on  all  others, 
where  the  important  interests  of  his  compatriots  were 
concerned,  Mgr.  Plessis  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause. 

He  wrote  to  Mgr.  Poynter,  wlio  he  knew  was  often 
admitted  to  the  Colonial  ofHce,  and  whose  opinions 
were  much  respected  there,  to  inform  him  of  the  state 
of  things. 

"  Our  Provincial  Parliament  having  passed  an  Act 
extremely  desired  by  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  country  parishes,  the 
Governor  has  sent  it  home  for  the  Royal  sanction,  and 
that  is  of  course  a  source  of  grief  to  many.  I  had 
taken  the  resolution  of  writing  upon  this  subject  to 
Lord  Bathursi,  but  I  abstained  from  it,  upon  the 
assurance  given  to  me  by  Earl  Dalhousie,  that  in  trans- 
mitting the  Bill  he  had  strongly  recommended  it.*" 

A  monlii  after,  fearing  evidently  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  Earl  Dalhousie  had  not  been  sufficiently 
pressing,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies  : 

"  The  two  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
have  passed  in  their  last  Session  a  Bill  for  the  encour- 
agement of  education  in  the  country  parishes ;  and 
His  Excellency,  Earl  Dalhousie,  judged  it  proper  to 
reserve  it  for  the  sanction  of  the  Kins:.  I  should  be- 
lieve  myself  wanting,  my  Lord,  in  that  which  I  owe 
to  my  position,  md  to  my  country  ;  if  I  did  not  ac- 
quaint your  Lord  hip,  how  ardently  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  this  province  desire,  that  it  would  please  Hij 
Majesty  to  sanction  that  Bill.     For  though  it  is  framea 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  accommodate  all  religious 
persuasions,  it  nevertheless  interests  more  especially 
the  Catholics,  who  have  not  hitherto  had  any  encour- 
agement for  their  country  school;?,  because  that  which 
was  established  in  virtue  of  another  Act,  to  wit :  the 
Act  of  the  41st  year  of  the  reign  of  his  deceased  Ma- 
jesty, did  not  accord  with  their  principles  ;  and  was 
not  in  any  way  suitable  to  them.  The  delay  of  the 
Governor  General  to  sanction  it,  has  sufficed  to  alarm 
the  people.  In  different  parts  of  the  province  they  have 
already  prepared  petitions  to  the  King,  and  I  can  only 
re-assure  their  minds,  by  repealing  to  them  the  answer 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  that  he  flattered  hiu^~  If  with  soon  seeing 
the  Bill  return  from  England.  Should  it  be  otherwise, 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  would  be  in  great  con- 
sternation   

The  object  in  question  is  in  my  humble  opinion  of 
such  importance,  that  if  a  uniformly  loyal  conduct 
can  merit  any  esteem  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship,  I 
have  dared  to  take  the  liberty  of  supplicating  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  remember  it,  on  an  occasion 
which  touches  so  nearly  the  people  confided  to  my 
pas:  jral  solicitude."* 

But  in  spite  of  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  General, 
the  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  were  not 
enteitained. 

Lord  Bal hurst  addressed  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  in 
French,  giving  his  reasons  for  it.f 

*'  I  have  tfio  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  28th  of  April, 
in  which  yon  acquaint  me  with  the  desires  of  the 
catholic  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  that  a  Bill  which 
has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
for  the  encouragement  of  education  in  the  country 
parishes,  be  sanctioned  by  His  Majesty." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mgr.  that  it  will  always  give  me 
pleasure   to  make    known  to   His  Majesty   your  sen- 


*  J^etler  to  Lord  Batluirst,  28th  April,  1821. 
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timents  upon  every  thing  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  those  confided  to  your  pastoral  care  ;  and  if  I  do 
not  find  myself  at  present  in  a  condition  to  announce 
to  you  that  the  Bill  in  question  has  received  His  Ma- 
jesty's sanction  ;  it  is  only  because,  that  with  every 
disposition  to  give  the  catholics  some  means  of  edu- 
cation, which  they  think  more  satisfactory  than  those 
which  they  enjoy  to  day.  His  Majesty  believes  it 
necessary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  colony,  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  that  Bill,  till  the  Legisla- 
tors shall  have  decided  upon  some  other  measures, 
which  have  been  a  long  time  under  discussion  ;  and 
which  the  Governor  General  has  received  orders  to 
submit  again  to  their  consideration  in  the  next  session. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Monseigncur,  &c  ,  &c." 
The  measures,  to  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
made  allusion,  related  to  the  question  of  subsidies. 
In  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  Governor  General  had 
demanded,  that  the  Civil  List  be  voted  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  King's  life,  according  to  the  practice  in 
England.  The  House  of  Assembly  refused  to  adopt 
that  plan,  but  offered  to  make  annual  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  List,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  fluc- 
tuations of  the  amount  uf  annual  revenue  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

They  were  annoyed  at  the  Colonial  Office  by  that 
refusal,  and  sought  to  coerce  the  representatives,  by 
refusing  their  sanction  to  laws,  advantageouij  to  the 
whole  catholic  population.  From  year  to  year  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  public  instruction  were  deceived;  a  mi- 
serable coterie,  opposed  to  the  institutions,  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  people,  held  in  spite  of  them, 
the  direction  of  a  society  which  had,  at  its  disposal, 
the  money  raised  from  catholics ;  and  which  they 
used  against  Catholicism.  It  was  only  in  1824  that 
they  could  obtain  a  measure  allowing  the  vestries  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  school  revenues  in 
the  country  parishes,  the  right  of  possessing  lands 
and  houses  for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools. 
At  a  later  period  the  rights  of  justice  triumphed,  com- 
mon schools  were  founded,  and  the  royal  institution 
11 
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disappeared ;  without   having    produced   the  resuhs 
which  its  partizans  had  expected  from  it. 

In  1821  the  Bishop  \isited  the  district  of  Gaspe,  for 
the  second  time  ;  there  were  as  yet  no  roads  to  connect 
the  small  establishments  scattered  along  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur. 

He  was  harassed  and  fatigued  by  a  journey,  so 
trying  to  a  man  of  his  years  ;  on  his  return  to  Quebec, 
he  found  a  mass  of  accummulated  business,  which 
no  body  could  put  in  order  but  himself.  Numerous 
written  consultations  on  the  part  of  Mgr.  de  Telmesse 
and  many  cures  of  the  district  of  Montreal  awaited 
him  at  his  office,  as  well  as  letters  from  priests 
belonging  to  the  Districts  of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers. 
Some  of  them  requiring  long  and  tedious  researches, 
only  to  be  made  by  prodigious  labor,  others  by  their 
number  and  often  by  their  insignificance  embarassed 
his  work  ;  like  the  clouds  of  flies  which  annoy  the 
traveller  without  doing  him  any  other  harm  than  by 
delaying  him  longer  than  more  serious  obstacles 
would  have  otherwise  done.  But  his  great  assiduity 
and  faculty  of  unraveliing  complicated  business  soon 
mastered  these  arrears  and  in  one  week  left  him  free 
to  attend  to  his  ordinary  correspondence. 

The  difficult  question  touching  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  Montreal  was  still  in  agitation  ;  he 
desired  much  to  cede  that  district  completely  to  Mgr. 
Lartigue,  and  to  induce  the  British  Government  to 
recognize  him  as  vicar  apostolic  and  titular  Bishop. 
He  wrote  to  Dr.  Poynter  begging  him  to  ascertain 
whether  \\\ii  disposition  of  the  Ministry  in  England, 
had  undergone  any  change  upon  that  subject.  "  I 
find,"  replied  Mgr.  d'Halie,  that  Mgr.  Lartigue  con- 
cerns himself  much  about  his  title  in  partihun  infide- 
lium^  and  believes  that  things  would  work  better,  if 
he  bore  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Montreal.  But  Lord 
Bathurst  is  so  opposed  to  it,  that  if  I  spoke  to  him 
now  upon  that  business,  I  should  do  more  harm  than 
good.  M.  Goulburn  informed  me  lately  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  Lord  Ba. hurst  did  not  proceed  so  much  from 
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his  own   ideas,  as  from  the  disposition  of  some   of 
those,  with  whom  he  is  connected." 

At  the  same  time  Mgr.  Plessis  addressed  to  the 
Bisli<  p  of  Telmesse,  some  advice  and  consolation 
calculated  to  sustain  and  encourage  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  howling  tempest. 

"  We  should  know  how  to  remain  calm,"  said  he 
to  him,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  that  will  have  but 
one  time  aon  his  qui  oderunt  pacem  eram  pacificus. 
After  all,  those  men  all  esteem  you,  only  they  find  your 
bark  a  little  rough.  Many  complain  that  you  are 
sharp  and  exacting,  and  that  you  do  not  know  how  to 
humour  your  people  sufKciently.  P'or  myself,  I  am 
convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  willgaia  them  all  over  by  showing  a  little  more 
deference." 

Through  motives  of  prudence,  or  turned  aside  by 
pressing  occupations,  Mgr.  Plessis  had  not  as  yet 
published  any  details  of  the  precise  objects  or  results 
of  his  journey  to  Europe.  In  his  mandement  of  the 
5th  December,  1823,  he  undertook  to  do  this,  he 
hoped  that  an  expose,  clear  and  explanatory  of  all  his 
proceedings  to  obtain  the  division  of  his  diocese, 
would  perhaps  bring  together  again  those  minds 
that  had  been  led  astray  by  false  representations. 
After  having  dwelt  upon  the  principal  objects  of  iiis 
voyage,  he  made  allusion  to  the  difficulties  raised 
around  Mgr.  Telmesse,  in  his  episcopal  district. 

"  We  have  not  learnt,"  said  he,  "  without  great 
affliction,  that  in  a  certain  ■'district  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  of  these  worthy  bishops  has  been  contested  ;  but  we 
dare  flatter  ourselves,  that  after  the  simple  expose  of 
our  proceedings,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  Holy  See, 
that  more  judicious  reflexions  will  eft'ect  a  reconcilia- 
tion, uniting  the  hearts  and  filling  up  oar  wishes  for 
the  edification  of  the  churiih,  the  union  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  their  perfect  submission  to  the  views  -  *"  !ie 
Sovereign  Pontiff' " 

This  mandement  did  not  arrest  the  agitat'on,  which 
was  still  great  ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  enlightening 
those  minds  which  were  not  prejudiced,  und    v/ailed 
11* 
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ihr-ic  explanations,  in  order  to  decide   upon   which 
part}''  they  would  follow. 

Ill  closing  the  instructions  which  he  addressed  in 
thai  document  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  faithful  of  the 
districts  of  Montreal,  of  Three  Rivers,  and  of  Quebec  ; 
the  prelate  announced  the  establishment  of  certain 
fetea,  accorded  to  the  diocese  ;  and  he  declared  at 
the  same  lime  that  the  f^te  du  sacerdoce,  celebrated 
in  the  country  since  the  year  1777,  would  cease  in 
future,  and  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese  would 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  recite  the  service  for  it.* 
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Iiitrig:ues  for  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
brookc — Protest  of  Canadians 


Letter  to  Sir  John  Sher- 
Messrs.  Panineauand  Neilson  deputed  to 
England— Felicitations  and  advice  of  Mgr  Plessis  to  M.  Papineau — Suc- 
cess of  tlie  Canadians — Patriotism  of  M^r.  Plessis — Absence  of  Mgr. 
McDonell  —  Infirmities  —  M.  Doucet  —  Thouglit  of  death  —  Sickness 
nnd  death— General  consternation — Fimeral — Praises  and  regrets  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  Cardinals,  of  Mgr.  Poynter,  of  Lord  Oalhousie. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1822,  every- 
body was  astonished  to  learn,  that  in  the  english  House 
of  Commons,  a  bill  of  very  grave  import  to  Canada, 
had  been  discussed  at  great  length  ;  and  had  only 
been  withdrawn  at  the  entreaties  of  the  friends  of  the 
country  :  the  LegislatiA-e  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  based  upon  the  gradual  extinction  of  french 
institutions,  had  been  proposed. 

The  bill  had  been  presented  with  the  u..ction  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  wished 
it  to  be  adopted  before  the  parties  interested  had  any 
knowledge  of  it.  "  I  entreat  you,"  he  said,  "  to  adopt 
this  measure  upon  the  spoi,  for  if  you  wait  for  another 
year,  so  many  petitions  will  be  addressed  to  you 
against  it,  tha*  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  succeed, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  will  present  to  those 
who  will  reject  it  through  ignorance  or  prejudice." 
W/h  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the 
authors  of  the  bill  had  slipped  in  their  favorite  mea- 

♦  Tins  fet/!  was  i>v  .1  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  29lh  August ;  it  was 
celeb»alfl  for  the  last  time  at  Quebe«',  in  the  year  1822. 
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sures  ;  the  abolition  of  the  french  language,  the  siib- 
jeclion  of  the  ealholie  rhnrch,  the  desi ruction  of  the 
ancient  jurisprudence  of  (he  country,  tlie  most  odious 
injustice  towards  the  French  Canadians  in  tlie  niim' 
ber  of  electoral  Colleges.  A  retired  merchant  who 
had  still  some  commercial  connections  with  Canada, 
was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm,  as  to  the  iniquity  of 
the  measure.  Many  Nfenibers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, among  whom  were  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  and 
others,  protested  loudly  against  a  Jaw  which  was 
designed  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  a  people, 
without  consulting  them,  without  even  informing  them 
of  it.  Mr  Lymburner,  then  resident  in  England,  and 
who  in  1791  had  been  in  favor  of  the  Union,  also 
declared  himself  against  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  because  since  that  epoch,  numerous  and  great 
interests  had  arisen,  based  upon  the  separation  of  the 
Provinces.  Moved  by  a  tardy  sense  of  justice,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  bill  for  the 
time,  with  the  exception  of  some  clauses  relating  to 
the  tenure  of  lands  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  and  Finance. 

From  all  parts  of  Lower  Canada  there  arose  a 
unanimous  concert  of  reprobation,  against  a  measure 
clearly  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  subjeciiig  Lower 
Canada  to  the  tyranny  of  her  old  enemies. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  the  first  movers  of  that  pro- 
ject lived  in  this  Province,  and  meditated  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  enslaving  of 
the  Canadians  ;  Mgr.  Plessis  hastened  to  have  re- 
course to  his  friends  in  England.  He  addressed 
Mgr.  Poynter,  Mr.  Lymburner  and  some  others;  and 
as  he  knew  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  wrote  him 
the  following  letter  : 

"  The  breach  that  separated  our  two  chambers  has 
been  widened  rather  than  closed  . .  .In  general,  things 
have  gone  wrong  since  your  departure  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance justifies  the  v(*ry  sincere  grief,  which  I 
experienced  in  seeing  you  leave  this  Province,  before 
having    had  time    to  consolidate    tho  good  that  your 
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presence  liad  operated.  The  remedy  which  was  sug- 
gested last  spring  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
will  assuredly  do  more  harm  than  good. 

To  reunite  the  two  provinces  in  one  Parliament, 
to  attack  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  take  measures 
for  setting  aside  the  language  of  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  are  measures  which 
one  would  suppose  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament would  never  trouble  themselves  about ;  if  they 
had  not  been  suggested  from  here,  by  some  of  the 
persons  you  know,  and  who,  by  the  help  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  would  like  to  concentrate  anew  the 
authority  in  their  own  hands ;  and  remove  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs  the  persons  most  in- 
terested in  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
mass  of  the  Canadians  have  united  to  petition  the 
King  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  constitution,  as  it  has  existed  since  1791. 
As  to  liie  reunion  of  men's  minds,  that  will  easily 
take  }>lace  under  every  Governor,  who  to  other 
excellent  qualities,  know  how  to  add  that  of  distrust- 
ing the  persons  who  beset  him,  and  would  listen  to 
ihe  complaints  of  the  people.  It  was  by  such  means, 
that  you  were  enabled  to  establish  peace  between 
those  persons  who  were  as  opposed,  one  to  the  other, 
as  they  are  at  this  present  time. 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  thought  also  of  appealing 
to  the  justice  and  pind.mce  of  Lord  Bathurst  ;  but 
after  iiaving  seriously  reflected  upon  it,  he  believed 
it  better  to  await  the  success  of  i'l  otddrcsses  which 
were  being  prepared  in  all  the  parishes  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  Ihe  result  of  the  representations  that 
would  be  made  by  the  deputies  sent  to  England. 

Mes^srs.  Paoineau  :ind  Neilson  were  chosen  as  the 
envoys  of  the  piovjnce.  o  present  to  the  King  and  to 
the  two  Houses  oi  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the 
petition  against  the  im'hm  ;  bearing  nearly  sixty 
thousand  j^ignature?,  The  Canadians  from  all  parts, 
hastened  !o  protest  against  thi  yoke  that  was  to  be 
imposed  upon  them,  for  the  profh  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  province. 
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Mgr.  Plessis  was  at  this  time  coniSned  with  sickness 
to  the  General  Hospital,  but  in  spite  of  the  orders  of 
his  physician  he  could  not  refrain  from  addressing  a 
letter  to  M.  Papineau,  giving  him  valuable  instruc- 
tions. 

"  We  cannot,"  he  wrote  to  that  eminent  patriot, 
"  praise  too  much  your  devotion  to  your  couiit'-y.  It 
is  so  much  the  more  meritorious,  that  you  have  to 
make  head  against  obstinate  and  powerlul  enemie.^, 
who  seek  to  close  every  avenue  against  you,  and  who 
have  the  secret  of  amalgamating  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  government.  I  dare  not  Hatter  myself 
that  you  will  gain  access  to  the  ministry.  I  have 
written  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  to  Mr.  Adani  Lym- 
burner  and  to  Doctor  Poynter,  tiie  catholic  Bishop  of 
London,  to  whom  I  have  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
Union  Bill  as  projected  last  summer  by  the  Imperial 

Government Mr.  Adam  Lymburncr  who  lives 

at  Loudon,  may  giv;  you  very  good  counsel.  He  is 
a  true  friend  of  this  countiy,  where  he  passed  a  part 
of  his  life  ;  and  you  know  that  he  was  deputed  by 
the  province  to  obtain  the  Statute  of  1791. 

. . . ."  You  must  expect  that  most  of  these  Gentle- 
men will  blame  the  house  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  having  refused  at  its  last  session,  the 
civil  list  as  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  King  by 
Lord  Dalhousie.  I  doubt  not  that  such  a  refusal  has 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  in  thisUnionBill,  of  which 
you  may  believe  that  all  the  clauses  came  fr  .n  here."* 

For  the  honor  and  advantage  of  England,  the 
ministers  decided  to  repel  the  tyraimical  projects  of 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  the  moment  they  were 
enlightened  upon  the  tiue  sentimentr  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

The  deputation  was  completely  successful:  Messrs. 
Papineau  and  Neilson,  having  been  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  Government  had 
no  intention  of  submitting  lo  Parliament  a  measure 
for  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  had  not  even  to  present 


*  Letter  to  M.  Papineau,  4th  January,  18S3. 
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the  petitions  which  hjid  been  confided  lo  them  ;  tliey 
were  further  told,  that  ii"  the  qiicstion  wns  again 
brought  upon  the  tapisy  they  would  give  the  Cana- 
dians notice  of  it,  that  they  might  defend  their  cause 
before  the  British  Pariinment. 

To  avert  the  danger  that  Lower  Canada  incurred 
by  that  attack,  concerted  with  machiavellian  cunning 
by  its  common  enemies,  Mgr.  Plessis  exerted  all  his 
energies  with  the  clergy  and  the  people,  to  increase 
the  signatures  to  the  petition  against  the  Uni(m.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  accustomed  to  me(^t  the  fanatical 
attacks  made  against  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
his  compatriots,  lie  could  always  indicate  the  men 
in  power,  who  plotted  in  secret  to  oppress  the 
Canadians,  and  as  in  the  first  y<'ars  of  his  episcopacy, 
he  was  still  ready  to  defend  his  country  against  the 
attempts  uiade  to  enslave  it. 

While  the  storm  raged  without,  and  threatened  all 
the  Canadian  population,  the  little  internal  war  con- 
tinued at  Montreal.  Two  brochures  were  published 
against  the  rights  of  Mgr.  Telmesso  ;  two  others 
appeared  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Bishops ; 
some  writers  announced  their  intention  ol  continuing 
the  struggle.  Mgr.  Plessis  was  of  opinion  that  a 
longer  discussion  would  become  useless ;  that  it 
would  scandal'.:e  the  faithful  and  rejoice  the  pro- 
testants,  without  resulting  in  any  advantage  to  re- 
ligion. Both  parties  had  already  exhausted  all  their 
stock  of  argument  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  do, 
but  to  repeat  them  or  descend  to  personalities.  By 
his  energetic  measures  with  some,  and  his  prudence 
with  others,  he  s^  ceeded  in  quelling  this  war  of 
brochures  ;  though  the  public  journals  whicli  were 
not  under  liis  control,  continued  to  debate  the  question, 
but  upon  ground  far  removed  from  that  upon  which 
it  Lad  been  tirst  placed. 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  submitted  his  mande- 
ment  to  the  Holy  See,  and  waited  with  patience  the 
decision  of  Rome,  which  was  delayed  by  the  death 
of  Pius  Vn,,  and  was  afterwards  deferred  from  year 
to  year.     He  had  the   consolation,  however,  before 
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his  (lealli  of  assist iiig  al  llje  consecrallon  of  the  church 
of  St,  James,  built  upon  land  due  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Honorable  Denis  Benjamin  Viger,  and  where  the 
Bishop  of  Telmcsse  intended  to  fix  his  episcopal  sec, 
when  the  district  of  Montreal  would  be  erected  into 
a  separate  diocese. 

In  1823,  Mgv.  MacDonell  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  ministry  not  to  offer  any 
obstacles  to  the  erection  of  Upper  Canada  into  a 
Bishopric.  During  his  absence,  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  whole  province  fell  upon  Mgr. 
Plessis,  and  added  immensely  to  his  ordinary  labor. 
Fortunately,  he  found  upon  the  limits  of  the  upper 
province,  a  respectable  ecclesiastic,  M.  Manseau,  who 
was  named  grand  vicar  and  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  episcopal  district  confided  to  Mgr. 
MacDonell.  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  ad- 
ministrator deserved  sincere  thanks  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Age  and  infirmities,  however,  began  now  to  make 
their  impression  upon  a  constitution  naturally  strong 
and  robust,  but  which  never  had  been  taken  care  of  ; 
anxieties,  watchings  and  assiduous  labor,  had  by 
degrees  undermined  it.  For  some  years,  Mgr.  Plessis 
seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  lor  the  approach  of 
death,  even  when  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  far  in  the  future.  He  often  spoke  of  it  to  his 
friends,  and  reminded  them  that  that  event  could 
not  be   long  delayed. 

M.  Andr6  Doucet  who  had  been  cure  of  Quebec 
and  grand  vicar,  had  acquired  a  great  share  in  the 
affections  of  his  bishop.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  a 
brilliant  orator,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  but 
he  was  deficient  in  one  necessary  quality  to  a  cure, 
above  all  to  such  a  cure  as  that  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 
His  aflairs  fell  into  a  confusion  from  which  he  found 
himself  quite  unequ"!  to  the  task  of  extricating  them. 
This  defect  so  discouraged  him,  that  he  resigned  his 
cure  in  1814,  and  finally  left  the  diocese.  His  friends 
regretted  his  departure  sincerely,  but  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  retiring,  and  passed  a  year  at  La  Trappe 
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d'Aiguo8-Belle,  in  Savoy,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  some  missions,  which  iiis  bishop  had  much 
at  heart.  He  had  been  many  years  cure  of  Argyle, 
in  Nova  Scolia,  "when  he  decided  upon  requesting 
permission  to  recuiter  his  old  diocese.  In  the  bishop's 
reply,  that  thought  of  death,  which  as  we  have  said, 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes,  presents  itself. 

"  As  to  me,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  see  you  with 
much  pleasure,  you  know  my  aflcction  for  you,  and 
it  will  not  belie  itself.  You  arc  about  forty-one  years 
of  age.  I  have  completed  sixty,  see  how  the  years 
pass.  I  will  not  say  to  you  like  Horace:  '''•  Eheu! 
fugaccs^  Poslhume,  Posthmne,  luhuntnr  anni!  but 
more  christianly  and  after  our  divine  Saviour:  Am- 
bulate  ditm  luccm  hahetis ;  venil  nox  in  quit  nemo 
potest  operari. " 

"  The  longest  life  is  that,  which  like  yours  and 
mine,  has  been  chequered  by  a  great  number  of  events 
and  changes  of  place,  but  what  is  all  that  in  com- 
parison with  the  eternity  towards  which  we  are 
running."* 

He  had  been  subject  for  some  years  to  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism,  which  gave  him  little  rejjose,  and  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  at  this  period,  became  so  enlarged 
as  to  give  his  friends  deep  anxiety.  His  sufferings 
were  so  great,  that  it  required  extraordinary  courage 
to  continue  at  the  same  time  his  weighty  occupations. 
He  was  nevertheless,  compelled  at  certain  violent 
periods  of  his  sickness,  to  lay  aside  all  business, 
retire  to  the  General  Hospital  and  place  himself 
under  the  care  of  his  doctor. 

At  the  close  of  1825  a  serious  fit  of  his  sickness 
obliged  him  to  return  to  the  Hospital ;  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Telraesse 
on  the  39th  November :  "  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
written  after  six  days,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
resume  it  many  times." 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  he  would  persist 
in  busying  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.     One 
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of  his  last  thought.s  was  for  Rome.  TIicinaj^nifuuMit  basi- 
lica of  St.  Paul  li.ivin^  bei^n  dot^lroyod  by  fire,  the 
Sovereign  Pontili  called  upon  llie  zeal  of  all  the 
faithful  of  the  Universe  to  contril)ute  to  its  rcestablish- 
ment. 

Tho  IJishop  oi  Queboo,  who  had  a  particular 
devotion  to  St.  Paul,  and  who  had  visitcsd  witii 
veneration  the  church  where  the  apostle  of  nations  h 
honored,  welcomed  the  demand  of  the  Holy  Father 
with  earnestness,  and  published  a  magnificent  letter 
recommending  a  collection. 

In  writing  to  the  Bishop  ofTelmes.se  of  the  appeal 
that  he  had  made  to  the  charily  of  his  diocesans,  he 
sent  a  few  words  about  himself. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  been 
so  unwell  as  to  alarm  our  friends  here,  who  have 
sent  for  Monseigneur  the  coadjutor,  1  am  a  little 
better  without  being  well." 

On  the  4th  of  December  he  had  heard  mass  in  one 
of  the  Halls  of  the  Hospital,  and  liad  received  the 
Holy  (^immunion  ;  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  he 
conversed  with  his  doctor  and  was  speaking  in  prai.se 
of  M.  Lefrancois,  cure  of  St.  Augustin,  who  by  his 
vigilance  had  succeeded  in  banishing  luxury  from  his 
parish,  when  he  suddenly  lost  his  speech  :  he  .sunk 
down ;  the  doctor  gave  the  alarm  ;  several  of  the 
attendants  ran  cai^a^iTy  to  his  assistance,  but  he  was 
already  dead. 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  instantly  through  all 
parts  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  was  received  with 
the  most  profound  grief. 

That  death  seemed  to  produce  a  void  which  nothing 
could  fill.  The  Bishop  of  Saldes  was  above  all,  over- 
whelmed with  the  prospect  of  the  succession  to  the 
vacancy. 

"  You  cannot  think  in  what  embarrassment  we 
find  ourselves  here,"  he  wrote  to  Mgr.  Poynter  : 
*'  and  what  can  I  do,  at  my  age  of  seventy-three  for 
the  expedition  of  business,  which  is  ever  multiplying 
more  and  more  ?" 
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The  first  stupor  overcome,  they  thought  of  render- 
ing to  the  illustrious  deceased  the  honors  which  were 
so  justly  his  due.  He  had  often  said  that  he  felt  no 
repugnance  at  the  idea  of  his  body  being  opened  after 
his  death.  Messrs.  Fargues,  Painchaud  and  Parant 
were  the  surgeons  selected  for  that  task,  which  they 
performed  in  presence  of  many  members  of  the  clergy. 
His  heart  was  taken  out  to  be  deposited  at  the  church 
of  St.  Roch. 

On  the  6th,  his  body  was  transferred  to  the  church 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honor, 
by  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring  parishes, 
and  by  an  immense  crowd  of  the  faithful. 

The  next  day  it  was  transferred  from  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  to  the  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  an  eager  crowd 
of  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  denominations. 
Immediately  after  the  coffin,  walked  the  Governor 
General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  superior  Officers  of  the 
garrison,  ihe  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  By  virtue  of  a  general  order,  all  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  composed  of  the  71st  and  79th  regi- 
ments, and  of  a  detachment  of  royal  artillery,  assisted 
under  arms  and  fired  minute  guns  ;  the  stores  and 
shops  were  closed  ;  nothing  was  neglected  to  prove 
the  general  mourning. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  at  the  Cathedral,  the 
crowd  became  so  great,  that  the  spacious  building 
could  only  contain  a  part  of  the  assistants.  Divine 
Service  was  chanted  by  Mgr.  Panet,  overcome  still 
more  by  grief  than  years.  The  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  M.  Deraers,  Superior  of  the  Seminary, 
who  had  been  named  Vicar  General  in  the  preceding 
month  of  June  ;  he  performed  his  task  with  an  elo- 
quence which  responded  to  the  yearnings  of  all 
hearts. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  the  remains  of  the 
venerated  prelate,  regretted  so  sincerely  by  his  flock, 
were  deposited  in  a  brick  vault,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
altar,  under  that  part  of  the  sanctuary  which  he  had 
indicated  himselt;  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
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offer  up  his  thanksgivings  and  to  pass  a  considerable 
time  in  prayer  after  mass. 

At  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  his  heart,  enclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  Vase  of  Crystal,  was  borne  solemnly 
from  the  General  Hospital  to  the  Church  of  Saint 
Roch,  a  numerous  Clergy  preceded  the  litter  upon 
which  the  precious  vase  was  placed.  The  Trustees 
performed  the  office  of  bearers,  and  the  Citizens  of 
the  Suburb  of  Saint  Roch  followed  the  procession  in 
crowds. 

After  a  solemn  service  sung  by  Mgr.  Panet,  the 
Crystal  vase  which  contained  the  heart,  was  enclosed 
in  a  leaden  box  and  placed  in  an  excavation  built  in 
the  wall  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Roch.  The  spot  is 
covered  by  a  metal  plate,  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  deceased. 

On  the  21st  December  following,  Mgr.  Panet  an- 
nounced to  Dr.  Poynter,  the  loss  that  Canada  had 
experienced. 

"  It  is  with  grief  that  I  announce  to  yoir  Grace, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  my  predecessor, 
which  we  all  deplore.  It  took  place  on  the  4th  inst., 
at  the  moment  when  his  medical  attendant  had  just 
told  him  that  he  found  him  better.  It  is  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  diocese.  Everybody  here,  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics,  have  been  much  afflicted  by  it. 

Mgr.  Poynter  replied  in  terms  which  deserve  to  be 
produced  here  : 

"  I  unite  sincerely  in  the  sentiments  of  your  lord- 
ship, on  the  occasion  of  the  sorrowful  event  which 
has  deprived  the  diocese  of  Quebec  of  a  prelate  so 
distinguished — the  faithful  of  an  affectionate  father 
and  a  faithful  friend — the  clergy  of  its  model  and 
support — and  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  to  add, 
which  has  taken  away  from  you  and  me,  a  dear 
friend."* 

Similar  praises  came  from  sources  the  most  vener- 
ated. Mr.  Robert  Gradwell,  grand  vicar  and  agent  of 
Mgr.  Plessis  at  Rome,  acquamted  Mgr.  Panet  with 

•  Letter  of  Mgr.  Poynter,  27th  January,  1826. 
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the  deep  impression  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  upon  the  cardinals  who  knew 
Mgr.  Plessis,  when  they  heard  of  his  death. 

"  A  few  days  after  my  last  letter  to  Mgr.  Plessis,  I 
had  the  grief  to  learn  that  the  church  had  lost  that 
great  prelate.  The  Pope  and  the  members  of  the 
propaganda  have  been  profoundly  afflicted  at  the 
news." 

"  Very  dear  Lord,"  wrote  Cardinal  Somaglia,  pre- 
fect of  that  venerable  congregation,  "  our  souls  have 
been  struck  with  the  most  profound  grief  in  learning 
the  lamentable  news  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
bishop,  Jos.  Oct.  Plessis." 

The  civil  authorities  joined  in  these  testimonies  of 
universal  regret.  Lord  Dalhousie  consigned  them  in 
a  letter  to  Mgr.  Panet. 

"  Taking  a  sincere  part  in  the  general  grief,  I  will 
permit  myself  to  offer  you  my  condolences  upon  the 
afflicting  loss,  that  we  have  experienced  by  the  death 
of  Mgr.  Plessis,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Quebec.  The  people  of  this  province  of 
all  classes  of  society  have  rendered  justice  to  his 
virtues  and  his  character ;  the  church  has  lost  a  vene- 
rable prelate  ;  the  people  a  firm  and  indefatigable 
guardian  of  its  spiritual  interests.  The  King  a  loyal 
and  faithful  subject.  As  the  representative  of  His 
Majesty  in  this  place,  I  am  particularly  happy  to 
acknowledge  his  continual  attention  and  kind  acts 
to  me  personally  ;  they  have  produced  that  harmony, 
which  existed  in  all  our  relations,  and  you  may 
judge  that  I  experience  a  sincere  grief,  together 
with  the  whole  country,  in  this  sad  circumstance." 

The  same  favourable  judgment  of  Mgr.  Plessis  was 
entertained  by  all  those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  him. 

Among  the  Pontiffs  who  have  governed  the  church 
of  Canada,  he  held  with  Mgr.  de  Laval  the  first  rank 
for  zeal,  for  that  spirit  of  order,  firmness  in  main- 
taining discipline,  courage  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  the  church  against  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
disinterestedness  the  most  complete.     A  model  to  his 
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flock  by  his  virtues,  he  enlightened  them  by  his 
science,  guided  them  by  his  wisdom  and  protected 
them  by  his  pradence.  The  Canadian  people  will 
therefore  ever  preserve  a  ntiost  profound  respect,  a 
sincere  gratitude  and  an  unalterable  esteem  for 
their  venerable  Bishop,  the  illustrious  Joseph  Octave 
Plessis. 


